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Social Security in Review 


THE FIFTH YEAR of operation under the Social 
Security Act, 1940 was the first year in which both 
of the act’s social insurance programs were in 
operation in all States throughout the full calendar 
period. It thus becomes possible for the first 
time, on the basis of data presented in this issue 
of the Bulletin, to summarize statistics for a full 
calendar year of operations under all programs of 
the act. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE payments 
certified to the Treasury by the Social Security 
Board in the calendar year 1940 amounted to 
nearly $40.6 million. Of this total, $28.9 million 
represented primary, supplementary, and sur- 
vivors monthly benefits; $8.9 million represented 
lump-sum death payments under the 1939 amend- 
ments to the act; and $2.8 million represented 
lump-sum payments under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act of 1935. By the end of the 
year nearly 255,000 claims for monthly benefits 
had been allowed, and the monthly amount pay- 
able with respect to such claims, prior to deduc- 
tions required under sections 203 and 907 of the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, had 
reached a total of more than $4.7 million. 

More than 52.6 million individual employee 
accounts had been established by the end of 1940, 
and wages amounting to an estimated total of 
nearly $108.6 billion for 1937, 1938, 1939, and 
the first three quarters of 1940 had been reported 
for recording in these accounts. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION payments in 1940 
amounted to nearly $536 million, as compared 
with approximately $436 million in 1939. These 
totals include benefits under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, which first became 
payable in July 1939. Benefits under State un- 


employment compensation systems alone amounted 
to $436 million for 1940, and $430 million in 
1939, when benefits were payable throughout the 





year in all but two jurisdictions. In December 
1940 benefits under State laws amounted to $30.9 
million, an increase of 1.4 percent from the amount 
for December 1939 and of 4.5 percent over the 
total for November 1940. December payments, 
compensating nearly 3 million weeks of unem- 
ployment, were issued weekly to an average of 
666,600 beneficiaries. Total payments for the 
year under the State laws represented compensa- 
tion for nearly 51 million weeks of unemployment. 

Public employment offices filled approximately 
3.8 million jobs in 1940, of which 85 percent 
were in private employment. The number of 
private placements during 1940 was 20 percent 
above the total for 1939 and was the largest for 
any year in the history of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. Despite a record of more than 
16.5 million applications for employment received 
during the year, the active file of persons registered 
as in search of employment at the end of De- 
cember numbered less than 4.8 million, in contrast 
to a total of 5.7 million at the end of 1939. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE payments in States operating 
approved plans with the aid of Federal funds 
under the Social Security Act amounted to more 
than $618.8 million for 1940. Payments to recipi- 
ents of old-age assistance accounted for nearly 77 
percent of the total, or about $475.8 million; aid 
to dependent children accounted for $129.7 mil- 
lion, about 21 percent of the total; and aid to 
the blind, $13.4 million, or 2 percent. Payments 
for December 1940 were made to nearly 2.1 mil- 
lion recipients of old-age assistance; to approxi- 
mately 359,000 families in behalf of 866,000 de- 
pendent children; and to 49,000 recipients of aid 
to the blind. 

Approved plans for all three of the special types 
of public assistance were in operation in 40 States 
in December 1940, as compared with 39 States in 
the last month of 1939. All 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia had ap- 
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proved plans for old-age assistance in operation 
throughout 1940; approved plans for aid to de- 
pendent children were in operation throughout 
the year in 42 jurisdictions, and in one additional 
State (South Dakota) beginning in November; 
and 43 jurisdictions had approved plans for aid 
to the blind in operation throughout the year. 


FEDERAL GRANTs to States under the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, on the basis of checks 
issued by the Treasury Department, amounted to 
nearly $394.2 million for the calendar year 1940, 
as compared with $338.7 million for 1939. These 
amounts do not include Federal grants for voca- 
tional rehabilitation under title V of the act, which 
are not segregated from other Federal funds pro- 
vided for similar purposes. Of the total for 1940, 
grants for each of the several programs were as 
follows: old-age assistance, $247.7 million; aid to 
dependent children, $59.5 million; aid to the blind, 
$7 million; maternal and child-health services, 
$5.2 million; services for crippled children, $3.5 
million; child welfare services, $1.6 million; public 
health services, $10.6 million; and unemployment 
compensation administration, $59.2 million. In 
addition to the latter amount for administration 
of their unemployment compensation systems, the 
States received allotments amounting to $3.1 
million under the Wagner-Peyser Act. 


Tora assets held in the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund as of December 31, 1940, 
amounted to more than $2 billion, as compared 
with less than $1.5 billion at the end of 1939. 
State accounts in the unemployment trust fund 
were credited with a balance of $1.8 billion, repre- 
senting total deposits amounting to nearly $3.2 
billion, plus interest of about $0.1 billion, less with- 
drawals of nearly $1.5 billion (including with- 
drawals for transfer to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account). The total assets in the unem- 
ployment trust fund at the end of 1940, including 
assets of the railroad unemployment insurance 
account, amounted to $2.0 billion, as cotnpared 
with $1.5 billion at the end of 1939. 


ADDITION OF GENERAL RELIEF to the assistaneg 
categories for which Federal funds are granted to 
the States under the social security program was 
recommended in a report adopted by the Coungjj 
of State Governments at its fifth General Assembly 
in January. The report was submitted to the 
Council by its Special Committee on Relief after 
survey of general relief and public assistance cop. 
ducted through a series of five regional conferences 
in which State legislators and public officials cop. 
cerned with these problems participated. The 
committee advanced a series of proposals, covering 
“‘only so much of the present system of administer. 
ing public relief and assistance as in our opinion 
urgently requires simplification or revision at the 
present time.” Other measures recommended 
were: administration of work relief by the States 
“as a part of the general shared relief programs”; 
provision for relief for migrants, without resi- 
dence requirements; uniform Federal “reimburse. 
ment’”’ rates for all public assistance programs, 
applicable toe costs of administration as well as to 
assistance costs and varying among the States 
from a minimum of 50 percent to a maximum of 7§ 
percent on the basis of “‘such factors as the volume 
of unemployment, costs of living, and per capita 
income”; supervision by the Federal Government, 
in programs financed jointly, of ‘qualifications of 
personnel, maintenance of records, and maxima of 
individual grants for which reimbursement will be 
made”’; distribution of surplus commodities “in 


accordance with plans developed and mutually - 


agreed upon”’ by the Federal Government and the 
appropriate State agencies; more adequate provi- 


sion for occupational training of ‘potentially em-: 
Pp y 


ployable persons” and for rehabilitation through 
medical care and treatment of physical defects; 
establishment of ‘‘a continuing joint congressional 
committee working with State legislative and ad- 
ministrative groups in planning for new or modified 
legislation, and for the purpose of providing for 
research in public assistance’; and provision for 
‘a legislative counterpart to the joint congressional 
committee by a continuing committee on relief of 
the Council of State Governments.” 
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Employment Security in Great Britain During 
the First 14 Months of the War 


BENJAMIN HASKEL* 


Both the changing character of wartime employment in Great Britain and the need for compre- 
hensive changes in unemployment insurance provisions to meet the new conditions were recognized 
during the early months of the war. This article, necessarily based on information available from 
British official and unofficial publications, outlines situations and provisions now of special interest 
to State administrators and others concerned with similar problems raised by this country’s program 


of national defense. 


THE FIRST 14 MONTHS after the declaration of war 
on September 3, 1939, saw a very substantial 
rearrangement of the British labor market. The 
number of persons registered as unemployed at 
the employment exchanges, which had declined 
40 percent as a result of the rearmament program 
of the pre-war months from January to August 
1939, rose about 24 percent by January 1940 and 
then dropped by June to an all-time low of 834,214, 
a decline of 48 percent within 5 months (chart 1 
and table 1). Thereafter, it rose to 904,480 by 
October, an increase of 8.4 percent. This rise 
was caused by Italy’s entry into the war and the 
collapse of France, which resulted in restriction 
of the manufacture and sale of goods for civilian 
use and the loss of continental markets. 

The usual meaning of the blunt figures of the 
number unemployed has been changed, however, 
by the withdrawal of men for the military and 
civil defense forces, the mobilization for war work 
of persons not previously gainfully occupied, and 
the evacuation of women and children inland and 
overseas. No official statistics have been issued 
for the number of people retired from industry or 
withdrawn to the defense forces, or the number 
not normally gainfully employed but recruited for 
war work. It has been held, however, that the 
number of people retired or siphoned off for duty 
with all branches of the defense forces was greater 
than the number who left the unemployment 
register even though the supply of labor was 
augmented by new entrants and reentrants into 
industry. Thus it appears that at the end of the 
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* Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 

' Among the sources used for this analysis, the most important were: The 
Economist; the Ministry of Labour Gazette; Allen, R.G.D., “The Unemploy- 
Ment Situation at the Outbreak of War,” Journal of the Royal Statisticol 
Society, Vol. 103, Pt. II, 1940, pp. 191-217; the various Statutory Rules and 
Orders, 1939 and 1940; and Emmerson, H. C., and Lascelles, E. C. P., Guide 


first 14 months of the war the number of persons 
in regular employment in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland had not increased but had 
probably declined. 


Chart 1.—Unemployed persons registered at employ- 
ment exchanges, by sex, Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, September 1938-October 1940 
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In addition to changes in the total number of 
workers in regular employment, there has also 
been a vast shifting of workers from one industry 
to another, i. e., from the distributive and service 
trades to the armament and export industries, a 
process reversing the movement of labor during 
the previous decade or more from the mining and 
heavy metal industries concentrated in the “de- 
pressed areas.’’ The maintenance of employment 
generally, and its expansion in the war industries 
in particular, were accomplished by the mobiliza- 





ths Unemployment Incurance Acts, 1980. tion of persons not previously gainfully occupied. | 
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The growth in the military sector of industry was 
smaller than the decline in the civil sector. The 
unemployment register was not reduced by in- 
creasing employment so much as by recruitment 
into the defense forces. Moreover, this process 
could not be relied on to reduce the unemploy- 
ment register much longer, since by March 1940 
the unemployed males of draft age were only 
about 36 percent of the total number on the 
register. 

Under the impact of the war, the composition 
of the unemployed group began to change. Al- 
though a substantial number of unemployed men 
were mobilized for defense, women on the unem- 
ployment register were not being drawn to any 
great extent into industry. Between June 1939 
and June 1940, the number of unemployed men 
on the register declined 53.5 percent but the 


Table 1.—Number of unemployed persons registered at 
employment exchanges, and number and proportion 
of insured persons who were unemployed, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, by month, September 
1938-October 1940 





| | Unemployed insured 
| Number of 




















persons 
| registered | 
Month unem- 
ployed Percent 
| persons! | Number? | of total 
insured 3 
1938 
NE ETE Same © 1, 880, 575 1, 835, 958 12.4 
SE ES ae ae ee 1, 862, 662 1, 830, 628 12.3 
aaa a eee 1, 911, 293 1, 880, 445 12.7 
a a ult wmseceel 1,918, 583 | 1, 890, 959 12.7 
1939 
ERS aOR I ORD ST hone ee 2, 133,809 | 2,097,082 14.0 
SS ae 1, 986,302 | 1,958, 255 13.1 
SHIRE SSS pee Ses Sea 1, 813, 987 1, 788, 831 12.0 
ne ES SS a era ae 1, 726,083 | 1, 685, 247 11.2 
| ALE ee eae 1, 565, 313 1, 536, 476 10.2 
a i 1, 417, 239 1, 399, 591 9.3 
a 1, 326, 134 1, 310, 528 8.7 
a i a iat 1, 294, 805 1, 275, 361 8.5 
3 ES ee | 1,395, 550 1, 329, 191 8.8 
a 1, 499, 893 1, 401, 397 9.3 
RA Ce eee 1, 477, 586 | 1,390, 087 9.2 
0 SES ee | 1,440,923 | 1,363,027 9.1 
1940 
EE eR a aC eae eae 1, 602, 551 1, 533, 261 10.2 
ee | 1,585,884 | 1,545, 616 10.3 
OSS I aa ae arate oe eee 1, 193, 259 1, 160, 552 ef 
ei aE is aie Ss 1, 040, 344 1, 000, 800 6.7 
FSS a eae eee See 947, 752 914, 166 6.1 
Neen en phaakowemace 834, 214 779, 783 5.2 
a cian 4 898, 676 4 836, 138 45.6 
naa acenoratoeaeantaere | 4967,7 4811, 210 5.4 
ETT 903, 437 | (5) 45.8 
eS a ee «fy ae (8) 
1 Represents number of ms aged 14-64 registered as of a icular day 
includes both insured ond uninsured; data from Ministry of r Gazette, 


October 1939, p. 364; July 1940, p. 190; August-November 1940. 

2 Re ts number of persons aged 16-64 insured under the unemploy- 
ment ce acts, as of a jicular day; data from Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, October 1938-September 1940. 

3 Based on estimates of total insured at beginning of July for each year 
except 1940, for which no estimate has been published; data from Ministry 
of Labour Gazette, October 1938 and November 1939-October 1940. 

4 Excludes men at Government training centers who were unemployed 
when they entered the centers. 

§ Publication of this statistical series was suspended. 
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number of women increased 1.5 percent; simi 
the number of unemployed boys declined faste 
than girls, the former dropping 42.5 percent 4s 
against 7.8 percent. However, between June and 
October there was a rapid influx into the labor 
market of women and juveniles not normally gain. 
fully employed, who registered at that critical june. 
ture for war work. While the number of unem. 
ployed men on the register decreased 7 percent jn 
those 4 months, the number of women increased 
25 percent, girls 70 percent, and boys 70 percent, 

At the very opening of the war, the “black. 
coat” professional and clerical workers were seri- 
ously affected by unemployment. They wer 
persons who had either been employed in con- 
merce, banking, insurance, and finance or attached 
to nonfactory work (retail trade, clerical work, 
service trades, and local government service), and 
thus had either not come within the insured groups 
or rarely used the employment exchanges. Be. 
tween August 1939 and June 1940 the number of 
such uninsured persons on the unemployment reg-’ 
ister in Great Britain increased from 90,476 to 
122,854, a rise of 36 percent, and their proportion 
of the total registered unemployed rose from 7 
to 16 percent. From June to October 1940, this 
group declined to 103,669, a drop of 16 percent. 
Their proportion of the total registered unem- 
ployed was 12 percent at that time. 

Of equal significance was the loosening of the 
“hard core’ of unemployment. This process had 
begun during defense preparations before the war, 
when the number of persons unemployed m 
England for 5 years or more dropped by 45,000 
between December 1938 and August 1939, as 
against a decline of 600,000 in total unemploy- 
ment. Although in normal times the unemployed 
in the “‘hard core’ were generally the last to be 
reemployed, the need of labor attached to the 
formerly ‘‘depressed”’ industries for war work, as 
well as the Government’s policy of not depleting 


the labor force in the civil sector of industry until: 


the ranks of the unemployed had been tapped, now 
resulted in the rapid “softening” of the “core.” 
Thus, between August and December 1939, those 
unemployed 5 years or more declined by another 
87,000, while total unemployment increased 
130,000. 

The number of persons unemployed for a year 
or more declined from 244,513 (or 22 percent of 
the total) in August 1939 to 121,874 (or 16 percent 
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of the total) in May 1940, a drop of 50 percent. 
The rate of decline varied inversely with age, 
skill, and duration of unemployment. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, about two-thirds of the men still 
unemployed were laborers, and 47 percent were 
between the ages of 55 and 64. The latest avail- 
able figures for November 1940 indicate the shrink- 
ing of the number unemployed a year or more to 
54,079, or a 78-percent decrease since August 1939. 
The total number of persons on the register 
declined by only 32 percent during the same period. 
It is thus clear that the speeding up of the dissolu- 
tion of the “hard core’ came with the change of 
government and policy in Great Britain in May 
1940. Those still unemployed for a year or more 
probably represent ‘‘the last remnants of chronic 
unemployment in the depressed industries,” some 
of whom cannot now be considered as attached 
to the industries involved.? 

Great Britain has thus been transformed, as 
a result of wartime necessity, from a nation with 
a serious unemployment problem to one rapidly 
approaching an exhausted labor reserve. Not 
merely has the “hard core” been dwindling, but 
the total unemployed group in the population has 
been approaching the point where it will cease to 
be a source of labor. Authoritative British opin- 
ion maintains that it is difficult to reduce the per- 
centage of the insured unemployed below 5 per- 
cent. By June 1940 the proportion of insured 
unemployed in Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land was 5.2 percent, and in Great Britain alone, 
The situation in the essential defense 
industries was even more critical. The proportion 
of unemployed among insured persons in engineer- 
ing occupations was only 1.8 percent; in motors 
and aircraft, 1.5 percent; in other metal trades, 
2.9 percent. The unoccupied population and 
those in nonessential activities therefore are 
becoming the source from which the rapidly 
dwindling labor reserve must be replenished. 

Thus the Government has been faced with the 
necessity of reorganizing production methods so 
that semiskilled and unskilled workers could be 
used in operations which in a peacetime economy 
predominantly demanded skilled workers, of draw- 
ing into industry the great mass of women still 
unemployed, and of expanding the facilities for 
training or retraining the new industrial army. 
“? Allen, ibid. p. 206. 
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Among the measures taken toward control of 
the labor market were modifications and changes 
in the systems of unemployment insurance, unem- 
ployment assistance, and industrial training allow- 
ances. In 1914, Great Britain faced the problem 
of adjusting its employment security program to 
wartime needs with only 2 years of experience 
with unemployment insurance and a statute pro- 
viding limited benefits to a relatively small group. 
At that time, the unemployment insurance system 
covered only 2% million people, a small part of the 
gainfully employed population, and was confined 
to certain specified occupations. In contrast, 
nearly 15 million persons in July 1939 were insured 
under a general unemployment insurance system, 
and an additional 710,000 were covered under an 
agricultural unemployment insurance system. 
Closely tied in with these programs was an un- 
employment assistance system designed to pay 
allowances to those who were in need and had 
either exhausted their benefits under the insur- 
ance system or were ineligible for such benefits. 


Changes in Unemployment Insurance 


Two days after Britain’s entry into the present 
war, Parliament passed an emergency unemploy- 
ment insurance act giving the Minister of Labour 
extensive emergency powers to adapt the statu- 
tory system of unemployment insurance to war 
conditions. The act empowered the Minister, 
with the approval of the Treasury and by means 
of regulations, to modify or suspend such provi- 
sions of the existing unemployment insurance 
laws and make such provision with respect to any 
matters to which they related as he considered 
expedient. Although he could not alter by regu- 
lations the rates of benefit or contribution or 
Treasury advances to the unemployment fund, 
such changes were incorporated in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act of July 25, 1940.2 Armed 
with broad powers, the Minister of Labour enor- 
mously extended the coverage of the system, 
relaxed significantly the eligibility provisions, and 
limited the types of work which claimants could 
“? Since Great Britain's entry into the war, three measures affecting 
the unemployment insurance act have been adopted: The Unemployment 
Insurance (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939, which came into operation on 
September 6, 1939; the Unemployment Insurance (Increase of Benefit in 
Respect to Dependent Children) Order, 1940, Statutory rules and Orders, 
1940, No. 569, which amended the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1935 as 


previously amended; and the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, adopted 
July 25, 1940. 





refuse as unsuitable. He also substantially in- 
creased benefits for insured persons and depend- 
ent children, raised contributions, and paid off 
part of the debt of the unemployment fund to the 
Exchequer. 


Unemployment Fund 


In reporting on the unemployment fund for 
1939, the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee ‘* declared that, despite its expecta- 
tion that expenditures would exceed income by 
£8,250,000, the fund had actually at the end of 
1939 an excess of income over expenditure of 
£16,750,000. The Committee held that this bal- 
ance represented, in part at least, ‘windfall’ 
profits due to improved employment resulting 
from defense expenditure. However, since the 
course of events of the war or post-war period 
could not be predicted, the Committee recom- 
mended that part of this balance be maintained 
as reserve against post-war unemployment, that 
£37 million be allocated to repayment of the debt 
(which amounted to £77,798,000 at the end of 
August 1939), and that the interest thus saved— 
£1.1 million—be used to increase the benefit for 
dependent children by 1s. a week for each of the 
first two children. In accordance with these 
recommendations, the Minister of Labour ordered 
the allocation of £37 million for repayment of 
debt on March 30. 

By the end of October 1940, the debt had de- 
clined to £38,974,000, a decrease of 50 percent 
since August 1939 and of 63 percent since July 
1934, when statutory provision was made for 
repayment of debt. When the act of 1940 was 
passed in July, the Government Actuary estimated 
that the increase in the fund resulting from in- 
creased contributions and the extension of insur- 
ance would be about £9.6 million a year. He felt 
that, with unemployment at a low level during the 
war, the result would be some increase in the 
balance of the fund as a reserve for the post-war 
years. 

The average weekly amount paid out in unem- 
ployment benefits in Great Britain dropped from 
£591,250 to £519,200 between August and Sep- 
tember 1939 (table 2), reflecting the pre-war de- 
cline in unemployment. However, by February 
1940 the weekly average rose to its wartime high 

‘Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, The Report on the 


Financial Condition of the Unemployment Fund (General Account), as at $ist 
December, 1939. 
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of £966,750 or an increase of 86 percent since the 
outbreak of war in September. Thereafter jt 
dropped rapidly with declining unemployment, 
despite increased rates of benefit and cove 

until in June 1940 it reached £294,200, a figure 
about 30 percent of the wartime high. Between 
June and October 1940, however, it rose again to 
£441,250, an increase of 50 percent. This rigg 
reflected the growth in the number of persons op 
the unemployment register because of restrictions 
on production and sale of goods for civilian use 
and the loss of continental markets resulting from 
the rapid development of the war since June. 


Coverage 


Just prior to the outbreak of war, when Britain 
accelerated her defense preparations, civilian 
workers ou board British warships were brought 
within the scope of the unemployment insurance 
system, unless they were not domiciled or ordi- 
narily resident in the United Kingdom. Three 
days after the war began, the Minister of Labour 
suspended the issuance of new certificates of ex- 
emption from unemployment insurance. Previ- 
ously, some persons were able to obtain a certifi- 
cate of exemption relieving them (but not their 
employers) from liability for contributions if they 
received a pension or income of £26 or more an- 
nually which was not dependent on their own 
efforts, if they were usually or mainly dependent 
for their living on some other person or on some 
uninsurable occupation, or if they were employed 
in a seasonal occupation covering no more than 
18 weeks a year. 

Conscription, which began in Britain in July 
1939, and the general calling up of reservists, 
territorials, and auxiliaries removed an increas- 
ingly large number of insured persons from civilian 
employment. Under the law of 1935, reservists, 
territorials, auxiliary airmen, and enlisted men who 
were called out for actual service during an emer- 
gency, just for the duration of the emergency, 
were insured for the first 4 months of service, only 
if they had been previously insured. On dis- 
charge from the service, every seaman, marine, 
soldier, and airman received a credit of con- 
tributions at the rate of one for every week of 
service, irrespective of previous insurance status. 
These provisions were amended, in view of the 
war, “‘to regularize the insurance position of per- 
sons engaged in various forms of National Service, 
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whether in the Armed Forces or otherwise.” 
Officers continued to be insured for the first 4 
months of service, if previously insured. All 
others received a credit of contributions on dis- 
charge, irrespective of length of service. The 
amendments were extended to officers and mem- 
bers of such auxiliary defense organizations as 
the Women’s Royal Naval Service, the Auxiliary 
Territorial Service, and women members of the 
Voluntary Aid Detachments. Members of police 
forces recruited for war services were also brought 
under the insurance program, as were the nursing 
auxiliaries connected with hospitals or the Civil 
Defense Scheme. The same provision was made 
for persons going abroad for work in specified 
“war occupations,’ whether previously insured 
or not. However, part-time members of the Air 
Ministry Observer Corps and Coast Auxiliary 
Watchers were excepted from insurance. 

In March 1940 the age at which old-age pen- 
sions are payable to women was lowered from 65 
to 60 under the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions 
Act of 1940, effective July 1, 1940. Appropriate 
adjustments were also made in their unemploy- 
ment insurance status. Previously, women had 
been excluded from coverage at age 65, the age 
at which contributory old-age pensions were pay- 
able; they no longer contributed or received un- 
employment insurance benefits, although their 
employers continued to pay contributions. The 
act lowered this age limit to 60 years and provided 
safeguards of benefit rights during a transition 
period of 5 years. The total number of women 
who will thus cease to be insured under the unem- 
ployment insurance system has been estimated at 
about 40,000. 

One of the most far-reaching extensions in 
coverage came with the adoption of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act of July 1940. This act 
brought within the system, as of September 2, 
the “‘nonmanual” workers whose remuneration 
was between £250 and £420 a year. The previous 
income limit had been £250. This measure was 
considered necessary because of the increase in 
unemployment among this group arising from the 
restrictions on nonessential services in the inter- 
ests of war production. In praising this step, 
The Economist® explained that this group in- 
cludes ‘workers who have long lived in an uneasy 
no-man’s-land between the State-aided poor and 

# June 29, 1940, p. 1106. 
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the independent well-off, and who are now liable, 
with the cutting-down of nonnecessary civilian 
trades, to fall out of work and into distress.” 
The number thus brought within the system was 
estimated at about 400,000. 

Eligibility and Disqualification 

With the outbreak of war, the Minister of 
Labour used the emergency powers granted him to 
bring pressure on young men and women to enter 
war work. On September 6, 1939, he suspended 
the crediting of insurance contributions to juveniles 
who continued full-time education after the age 
at which education ceased to be compulsory (in 
general, at age 14). The obligation of educational 
authorities to provide them with courses of in- 
struction was likewise suspended. 

At the same time, to meet the problems arising 
from the evacuation of women and children, bene- 
fit conditions were relaxed in favor of persons en- 
gaged in providing accommodation or serving 
those removed from their homes under an approved 
scheme of evacuation. Such persons. were not to 
be considered ineligible for benefit either for 
themselves or for dependents on the ground that 
they were ‘not available for work” or “not un- 
employed” or engaged in an occupation carried 
on for profit. Similarly, the Minister revoked the 
previous disqualification of an insured contributor 
from benefit with respect to dependent children 
for inability to prove they were being maintained 
wholly or mainly by him. The qualifications for 
dependents’ benefit were relaxed still further in 
May. Up to that time, a claimant who, while 


‘unemployed, was not actually maintaining his 


dependent children could qualify for additional 
dependents’ benefits only if he contributed to 
their maintenance not less than the amount of the 
increase of benefit received and if he also was their 
chief support when he was employed. Under the 
new regulations, a claimant whose children had 
been evacuated under an official scheme was 
entitled to benefit on their account if he con- 
tributed toward the cost of their accommoda- 
tion, maintenance, and medical treatment not less 
than the sums required of him by the local author- 
ity in the reception area under the rules of the 
Departments of Health. 

With the speeding up of the war in France, in 
May, and the preparations for the expected inva- 
sion of England in June and July, the Minister of 
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Labour issued new regulations to bring the unem- 
ployment insurance system into adjustment with 
rapidly moving events. An insured person is not 
to be disqualified from benefit as “not available 
for work’”’ for the sole reason that he is engaged in 
the manning or launching of a lifeboat; nor is 
this activity to be deemed an occupation carried 
on for profit. A later order declared certain em- 
ployments to be subsidiary and not a principal 
means of livelihood: employment in lifeboat work 
involving part-time service only as a member of 
the crew of a lifeboat or as shore-attendant, signal- 
man, launcher, wincher, lightman or helper; and 
employment by the Ministry of Shipping or the 
Admiralty as an auxiliary watcher ordinarily in- 
volving less than 28 hours’ service weekly. Thus 
claimants to benefit who are unemployed except 
for such work “will not in future be disqualified 
from benefit’’ because they are “not unemployed.” 

By July 1940, the skilled-labor reserves of the 
essential war industries of Britain were “‘scraping 
bottom.” Although the number of Government 
training centers had been increased and their activ- 
ity speeded up, the Government found it necessary 
to press into war work skilled workers attached to 
nonessential industries. For this reason, as well 
as “‘to bring the Unemployment Insurance System 
into line with Regulation 58A of the Defense 
(General) Regulations’ (which empowered the 
Minister of Labour and National Service to direct 
any person to perform services of which he is capa- 
ble anywhere in the Nation), new regulations 
were issued. Persons convicted of noncompliance 
under Regulation 58A were disqualified from ben- 
efit for no more than 6 weeks. The regulations 
provided that work certified by the Minister as of 
national importance would not, if it was at stand- 
ard or prevailing rates and conditions, be “‘unsuit- 
able’ under the benefit provisions merely because 
the worker had previously enjoyed better condi- 
tions or—if he had been unemployed for at least 
a fortnight—because it was not his usual occupa- 
tion. The requirement, as a condition of benefit, 
of proof of attendance, or of good cause for lack of 
it, at a training course either required by the 
Ministry or voluntarily pursued was made applica- 
ble to all trainees at authorized courses. More- 
over, the ‘continuity rule’ was modified to allow 
benefit to an insured person who had been unem- 
ployed for at least 2 out of 6 consecutive days, 
instead of 3 out of 6 consecutive days as previously. 








Benefits 


In adapting the unemployment insurance system 
to wartime needs, rates and duration of benefits 
were increased and the appeals procedure wag 
simplified. At the very outset, the duration of 
benefit was increased in the general system from 
a maximum of 156 days (26 weeks) plus extended 
benefit to a flat 180 days (30 weeks) in a year, 
In April 1940, when the act was amended in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Committee, 
benefits for dependent children were increased 
from 3s. to 4s. a week for the first two children, 
When the cost of living rose 17 percent between 
the outbreak of war and July 1940, benefit rates 
were again increased. In the act of July 1940, 
benefits were raised 3s. for men and women aged 
21-64 and 2s. for young men and women aged 


18-20, thus increasing rates from 17s. to £1 for 


men, from 15s. to 18s. for women, from 14s. to 
16s. for young men, and from 12s. to 14s. for 
young women. 

In the agricultural system, duration of benefits, 
which had been dependent on past contributions 
and thus varied from 42 to 300 days, was changed 
to a uniform 90 days. The previous requirement 
that an agricultural claimant must have 10 con- 
tributions to his credit before he could begin a 
benefit year was suspended. The benefits of 
dependent children under the agricultural as well 
as the general system were raised in April 1940 
from 3s. to 4s., and the maximum weekly benefit 
payable under the agricultural system was in- 
creased accordingly, from 33s. to 35s. The act of 
July 1940 raised agricultural rates 3s. for men and 
2s. for young men and all women, so that men and 
women over 21 years of age received 18s. and 15s., 
respectively, and young men and women aged 
18-20 received 15s. and 12s., respectively. More- 
over, the maximum weekly agricultural benefit 
was further increased from 35s. to 41s. to bring it 
in line with the new minimum wage of 48s. for 
agricultural workers. 

The system of appeals on claims was short- 
circuited at the very outset of the war by allowing 
an insurance officer the right to disallow any claim 
and decide any question regarding deductions 
from benefit, instead of referring these questions 
to courts of referees as in the past. 


6 No such maximum is established under the general system, which pays 
benefits for all children under 14. 
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Contributions 

Fine administrative adjustments were shelved 
during the war. All return of contributions erro- 
neously paid was suspended, as was the provision 
for repayment of part of the contributions of em- 
ployers and employees in agriculture who entered 
into a contract of employment on a yearly or half- 
yearly hiring. When benefits were increased in 
the act of July 1940 for those 18 years of age and 
over, provision was also made for increased con- 
tributions to meet the increased cost. Each 
contributing party (i. e., employer, worker, and the 
Exchequer) had to pay 1d. more under the general 
scheme and 4d. under the agricultural scheme. 
Thus, under the general scheme, men and women 
21 years of age and over paid 1s.8d. and 1s.6d., 
respectively; young men and women 18-20 paid 
is.6d. and 1s.4d., respectively. Under the agri- 
cultural scheme, the respective rates were 7d., 
6d., 6d., and 5d. 


Changes in Unemployment Assistance 


The outbreak of war also brought changes in 
the system of unemployment assistance. For the 
express purpose of “preventing or relieving dis- 
tress arising by reason of war,” the Minister of 
Labour received emergency powers, subject to the 
approval of the Treasury, to make regulations 
enlarging the group of people to whom unemploy- 
ment allowances could be given and to modify or 
suspend any provision of the Unemployment 
Assistance Act except those relating to the deter- 
mination of need and those safeguarding certain 
resources of the household of which the recipient 
isamember. Any such emergency allowance pay- 
ments were to be deemed duly granted under the 
act, even if normal requirements had not been 
complied with. 

In view of the extensive changes in labor-market 
conditions since 1936, when the regulations detail- 
ing the scale of allowances were made, and par- 
ticularly in view of the changes resulting from the 
war, the Unemployment Assistance Board recom- 


mended the payment of increased allowances. The 


recommendation was adopted and presented by 
the Minister to Parliament, which approved the 
hew regulations on December 18, 1939. The 
tate of 24s. a week for the householder and house- 
holder’s wife or husband was increased by 2s. ; other 
tates for those 16 years or older were increased by 
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1s.; the rates for children under 16, by 6d.; and the 
rate for persons living otherwise than as members 
of households, from 15s. to 16s.6d. Moreover, 
persons entitled to an allowance because of distress 
resulting from the war were eligible for these 
increases equally with all other recipients of allow- 
ances. It was estimated that the additional cost 
of these increased allowances would be about £2.5 
million a year. 


Table 2.—Average weekly amount expended for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits and unemployment 
assistance allowances in Great Britain, by month, 
June 1939-October 1940 














Average Average 
Month = A = A 

on employment | employmen 

insurance assistance 

benefits allowances 

1939 
CUD a i nitisianiiantipaitjntinticnnmprimtsinlieie ame aan £691, 250 £617,000 
p | STE SERIA ENS EE 610, 800 556, 800 
i iititsivcpncnacnitninresugeenenal 591, 250 503, 250 
REO SE se 519, 200 500, 600 
ntsc antics meniniaialanniee inal ial 737, 250 390, 250 
DO tinctbibniniicesccnencadunsssineen 684, 250 487, 000 
pi” aaa A 679, 000 479, 800 
1940 

} eee eee Semmens | hr 864, 500 517, 000 
Do rocitinie atrpnctiingtinmutematnianinciiguealan 966, 750 513, 750 
SR eS 573, 800 460, 400 
Me icsininincliisasckepinstitadh cickacnnicmchaesaiae 473, 750 388, 750 
_ EE RE ee 403, 000 363, 000 
ERE ee agree OAPI TT 294, 200 311, 000 
+ SSE IR) 353, 750 237, 000 
August. 378, 000 205, 400 
September 437, 250 196, 500 
rae a oe 441, 250 257, 000 





Source: Compiled from Ministry of Labour Gazette, “Unemployment 
Allowances,”’ July 1939-November 1940. 


Further increases were made on November 4, 
1940, providing additional amounts of 2s. a week 
for the householder and householder’s wife (or 
husband), 1s. for persons 16 years of age and over, 
3d. for children under 16, and 1s. for persons living 
otherwise than as members of households. These 
increases also applied to persons entitled to allow- 
ances because of distress caused by the war. The 
estimated cost of these increased allowances is 
estimated at about £900,000 a year. 

When, in March 1940, the Old Age and Widows’ 
Pensions Act made provision for the payment of 
supplementary pensions, in case of need, to pen- 
sioners over the age of 60, it also declared that no 
unemployment allowance should be granted to 
any persons eligible for such supplementary pen- 
sion. When coverage under the unemployment 
insurance system was extended, as of September 
2, 1940, to “nonmanual” workers whose income 








was not more than £420 a year, it was also ex- 
tended under the unemployment assistance system. 

On November 6, the Prime Minister announced 
to the House of Commons the Government’s 
intention to introduce legislation to meet com- 
plaints against the existing means test. The 
resources of members of the household, other than 
the householder and his wife and dependents, will 
no longer be considered as resources of the appli- 
cant; instead, a standard contribution by non- 
dependent members of the household will be 
assumed as part of the applicant’s resources. 
If the applicant is living with relatives, the 
circumstances of the home will be taken into 
account in assessing need, but inquiry will be 
greatly reduced. No applicant without resources 
will be left dependent on other members of the 
household for means to buy clothing and other 
necessary personal items. 

The average weekly amount paid out in unem- 
ployment allowances in Great Britain declined 
from £503,250 in August 1939 to £390,250 in 
October (table 2), despite the increasing unem- 
ployment in those 2 months. However, it rose to 
£517,000 by January 1940, an increase of 3 per- 
cent since August as against a 19-percent rise in 
registered unemployment (chart 1). Beginning 
with January, the amount declined rapidly despite 
the increase in the rates and coverage of the unem- 
ployment assistance system. While the average 
weekly amount of unemployment insurance ben- 
efits paid out rose rapidly after June, the amount 
expended on allowances dropped until September, 
when it reached £196,500, a figure less than two- 
fifths of the pre-war August amount and of the 
wartime high. In October it rose somewhat to 
£257,000. This situation obviously reflected the 
rising unemployment of the early months of the 
war and the decrease in unemployment at the 
turn of the year, as a consequence of the speeding 
up of the war effort. 

The changing relationship between the average 
weekly expenditures for benefits and allowances 
cannot be fully explained on the basis of available 
information. However, it may well be that the 
extension of coverage of the insurance system 
relieved the pressure on the assistance program, 
while the dislocation of nonessential industries as 
well as the increase in air bombings of industrial 
plants increased pressure on both the assistance 
and insurance systems. 
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Changes in Government Training Allowances 


Faced with a rapidly shrinking labor supply 
under the pressure of increased production to meet 
wartime needs and the withdrawal of large num. 
bers to the Armed Forces, the British Government 
early in the war resorted to the expansion of avail. 
able training facilities in Government training cen. 
ters, private plants, and technical colleges, and 
increased the training allowances for individuals 
undertaking training. 

Ever since the end of the first World War, indus. 
trial training had been a factor in British govern. 
mental policy in dealing with the unemployment 
problem. In 1925, Government training centers 
were introduced on a limited scale, offering prac- 
tical training in a number of trades in which there 
was a demand for workers. During the first 
months of the present war, they became an inte- 
gral part of the Government war machine, con- 
centrating on training semiskilled workers for vital 
war industries, particularly engineering and allied 
metal trades. 

Persons admitted to these centers who were en- 
titled to unemployment benefit or receiving unem- 
ployment allowances, continued to get them during 
training. In certain cases, men admitted for 
training but not eligible for benefit or assistance 
received allowances that put them on the same 
financial level as the others. These payments 
were supplemented by a training allowance cal- 
culated to leave the trainee 5s. a week for inci- 
dental expenses after payment of board and 
lodging. Extra provision was also made for the 
dependents of unemployed trainees. 

After the collapse of France in May 1940, Great 
Britain faced greater demands on her productive 
capacity than had been anticipated; in addition, 
she had to replace the equipment lost in the evacu- 
ation of the British Expeditionary Force from the 
Continent, at a time when the air attacks on Brit- 
ain became increasingly severe. To meet these 
demands industrial training was intensified, the 
number of centers was increased, and the condi- 
tions affecting admission revised. The centers 
were thrown open to men employed in nonessential 
employment, as well as to the unemployed, and the 
age limits were modified somewhat. The normal 
period of training was shortened from 6 to 4months; 
shorter periods were provided in some instances 
when individuals showed adaptability and em- 
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ployers were prepared to continue the training on 
their own premises. 

As part of the new program and “with a view to 
removing hardship while men are going through 
the training period,” a new schedule of training 
allowances was put into effect. Trainees not 
eligible for unemployment benefit were no longer 
required to meet a needs test and apply for assis- 
tance; they received training allowances. These 
allowances were increased so that trainees who 
have to live away from home while in training may 
have 6s. a week left over for personal expenses, 
after payment of board and lodging. Trainees 
with dependents to maintain at home receive addi- 
tional allowances:’ 27s. for a wife; 4s. for each of 
the first two children; and 3s. for each additional 
child. Trainees in receipt of unemployment 
benefit also receive an additional allowance to 
bring the total up to the scale of the training allow- 
ances. Those who exhaust their benefit rights 
while in training continue to receive allowances on 
the same scale until the end of their period of 
training. 

Large numbers of skilled men were released by 
the Armed Forces for return to war industry, and 
in many occupations workers of given age-groups 
were “reserved” for industry. But, as Ernest 
Bevin, Minister of Labour and National Service, 
explained in a statement to the House of Commons 
in August, “it is by no means certain that the 
present balance as between industry and the 
Forces can remain undisturbed.” The needs of 
an expanding, mechanized army and the demand 
for men for the Forces, both as tradesmen and for 
general service, are expected to withdraw many 
skilled workers from industry. To meet this 
additional pressure on the labor market, the 
Government has stimulated training in the Royal 
ordinance factories and the Admiralty, in the 
shops of employers, and in the technical colleges 
of the Nation. A program of short 8-week courses 
of technical training has been initiated at some 
150 technical colleges, which are eventually ex- 
pected to turn out about 50,000 trainees a year. 

Shipyard workers engaged in completing and repairing ships, who are 
transferred in the national interest to a district beyond daily travel distance 
from home, and who continue to maintain a home in the district from which 
they were transferred, receive—if they are married or are single and have 


similar responsibilities—an allowance of 3s. 6d. for each night they are retained 
in the area to which they have been transferred. 
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Men over 16 and women over 18 are eligible for 
admission and for Government training allowances. 
In addition, the Government has set up training 
arrangements in garages, maintenance shops, and 
other shops with unused capacity. When em- 
ployers, in addition to undertaking the maximum 
amount of training required for their own needs, 
are willing to train additional workers for the 
Ministry of Labour, the Government furnishes 
the trainees through the employment exchanges 
and the employers furnish the instructors. The 
Government finances the plan by payment of 
training allowances to the workers and by reim- 
bursing employers for salaries paid to instructors 
on the scale applicable at Government training 
centers. Moreover, when employers of toolroom 
craftsmen want to supplement their trairing in 
the floor of the shop by instruction in local 
technical institutions, the Government pays the 
training fee in approved cases; the employer, 
however, remains responsible for paying wages in 
such cases. 


Summary 


When Great Britain entered the war, the 
temporary drop in employment caused by its 
dislocating effects was cushioned by the existing 
systems of unemployment insurance and assist- 
ance. To meet the further effects of rapidly 
moving events on the systems, broad emergency 
powers were given the Ministry of Labour to 
modify and suspend provisions of the laws, within 
certain limits. Moreover, Parliament passed new 
laws to meet new needs. The result was a sub- 
stantial extension of coverage, a modification of 
eligibility provisions, substantial increases in 
benefits and allowances, and increased contribu- 
tions. Further consequences have been a growing 
balance in the unemployment fund, which is 
expected to form a reserve to meet post-war 
contingencies, and a rapid decline in the amount 
expended on unemployment assistance. To round 
out the security system, the Government training 
program has been vitalized and extended. Thus, 
Great Britain has mobilized her entire employ- 
ment security system, as part of her defense 
machinery, in organizing the Nation for the 
prosecution of the war. 
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Movement of Workers Into and Out of Covered 
Employment, 1937 and 1938 


Merritt G. Murray and Micnaet T. WERMEL* 


EMPLOYMENT AND WAGE STATISTICS compiled by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
reveal considerable movement of workers into and 
out of covered employment. Such movements 
take place constantly and are reflected both in 
employment data for a particular year and in data 
covering successive years. This article is con- 
fined to an analysis of the movements into and 
out of covered employment as between 1937 and 
1938. The important movements within a year 
will be treated in a subsequent article. 

During the first two years of operation of the 
old-age insurance program, 1937 and 1938, there 
were large groups of individuals who worked in 
covered employment in one year but not in the 
other. About 5.6 million, or 17 percent of the 
approximately 32.8 million! persons for whom 
taxable wages were reported in 1937, were not re- 
ported in 1938. In 1938 approximately 4 million 
persons, or 13 percent of the 31.2 million workers 
for whom taxable wages were reported, had no 
covered employment in the preceding year. About 
9.6 million workers, therefore, were reported to 
have received taxable wages in only one of the 
two years; they constituted about 26 percent of the 
36.8 million workers who received taxable wages 
either in 1937 or in 1938 or in both years. In 
addition to the 9.6 million individuals who were 
reported in covered employment only in 1937, or 
only in 1938, there were approximately 27.2 mil- 
lion workers who received some taxable wages 
during each of the two years (table 1). Individ- 
uals employed in both years constituted 83 per- 
cent of all workers for whom covered employment 


* Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Analysis Division. The 
authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to Herman Sturm, also of the 
Analysis Division, for assistance in the preparation of this article. 

1 Figures given in the text on the total number of workers are slightly larger 
than those in the accompanying tables, because of the fact that they include 
a relatively small number of employees who were excluded from the tables 
because their age, sex, and/or race were unknown or because they held rail- 
road retirement account numbers. For the same reason, these figures differ 
slightly from those given in Corson, John J., ‘‘Characteristics of Employees 
Under Old-Age Insurance in 1938,’’ Social Security Bulletin (December 1940), 
Vol. 3, No. 12, pp. 3-10, 70-76, which presents summary data on workers and 
their taxable wages in 1937 and 1938. (See also Handbook of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Statistics, 1988, pp. XIX-XX.) 
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was reported for 1937 and 87 percent of all work. 
ers for whom 1938 reports were made. 

The tendency of workers to move into and out 
of covered employment presents an important 
problem in the operation of the old-age and sur. 
vivors insurance program. Each year some 
workers will obtain covered employment for the 
first time while others will be separated from 
covered employment, either temporarily or perma- 
nently. Since insured status and the amount of 


Chart 1.—Percentage distribution of workers with tax- 
able wages in both 1937 and 1938, in 1937 only, and in 
1938 only, by age and sex 
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monthly benefits payable to the worker and to 
his family are based on the average monthly 
wage and the duration of covered employment, 
the large number of workers who appear to be 
without steady employment but are employed 
intermittently in covered occupations are at a 
disadvantage. 

The size and composition of the labor force 
fluctuate with changing economic conditions. 
Technological changes, improvement or decline 
jn industrial activity, and the constant variation 
in the number and composition of business units 
exercise an important influence over the number 
and characteristics of workers receiving taxable 
wages. In addition to the considerable number 
of workers who are more or less steadily employed, 
the labor force includes many groups of indi- 
viduals—among others, housewives, young work- 
ers, and older persons—who for various reasons 
enter employment only at certain times, and 
frequently only for short periods. Moreover, 
every year a sizable group of new workers, 
especially young boys and girls, enters employ- 
ment for the first time, either to replace older 
workers who die, retire, or leave their jobs, or to 
meet industry’s expanding labor requirements. 
Some of the effects of changing business condi- 
tions upon the composition of the labor force are 
revealed by employment and wage data reported 
to the Social Security Board for 1937 and 1938. 
Although the extent of the “in-and-out”? move- 
ment cannot be fully seen from data covering 
only the first two years of operation of the pro- 





gram, and without an analysis of shifts taking 
place within particular years, as well as between 
successive years, the information available indi- 
cates some of the important aspects of the prob- 
lems raised by shifts in employment. 


Differences in Characteristics of Workers Em- 
ployed in Both Years and in One Year Only 


There are characteristic differences between 
the workers who received taxable wages in both 
1937 and 1938 and those for whom reports were 
made for only one of these years. These differ- 
ences are reflected in the age patterns, sex compo- 
sition, and the amount of average taxable wages 
reported for the three groups. 

Workers who received taxable wages in both 
years were on the whole older than either of the 
other two groups. About 22 percent of them were 
45 years of age or more, as shown in table 1. 
Fifty-four percent were in the ages 25-44, and 
less than one-fourth were under 25 years. The 
higher proportion of older workers in the group 
employed in both 1937 and 1938 may be due to 
the fact that these workers were probably on the 
whole more skilled and experienced individuals 
and were employed in the more stable industries. 

The 5.6 million workers who received some tax- 
able wages in 1937 but not in 1938 were a hetero- 
geneous group. The composition of this group 
can be better visualized if we analyze the possible 
reasons why these millions of workers earned tax- 
able wages in 1937 but none in the next year. 
Some of these workers may have died during 1937. 


Table 1.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages 
in both 1937 and 1938 and their total and average annual taxable wages in these years, by age and sex ' 


[Corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 























| ; Taxable wages in— P ercentag Average taxable wage in— 
eT “workers Both 1937 and “tion of Both 1937 

1938 1937 1938 workers and 1938 1937 1938 
Total, all ages. - 26,992,455 | $53,041, 252,176 | $27, 658,593,388 | $25, 382, 658, 788 100.0 $983 $1, 025 $940 
Under 25... 6, 357, 767 6, 589, 484, 464 3, 341, 022, 634 3, 248, 461, 830 23.6 518 526 511 
25-44 14, 582, 709 31, 554, 123, 985 16, 462, 231, 251 15, 091, 892, 734 54.0 1, 082 1,129 1, 085 
45 and over 6, 051, 979 14, 897, 643, 727 7, 855, 339, 503 7, 042, 304, 224 22.4 1, 231 1, 298 1, 164 
Male, all ages 19, 797, 769 44, 286, 003, 996 23, 177, 469, 176 21, 108, 534, 820 100.0 1,118 1,171 1, 066 
Under 25... 3, 960, 578 4, 477, 391, 867 2, 291, 546, 585 2, 185, 845, 282 20.0 565 579 552 
25-44... 10, 788, 331 26, 333, 795, 969 13, 768, 310, 653 12, 565, 485, 316 54.5 1, 220 1, 276 1, 165 
45 and over... 5, 048, 860 13, 474, 816, 160 7, 117, 611, 988 6, 357, 204, 222 25. 5 1, 334 1, 410 1, 259 
Female, all ages... ....__.-- 7, 104, 686 8, 755, 248, 180 4, 481, 124, 212 4, 274, 123, 968 100. 0 608 623 594 
| 2a 2, 397, 189 2, 112, 092, 597 1, 049, 476, 049 1, 062, 616, 548 33.3 441 438 443 
25-44... ‘ 3, 794, 378 5, 220, 328, 016 2, 693, 920, 598 2, 526, 407, 418 52.7 688 710 666 
TE ST a ae 1, 003, 119 1, 422, 827, 567 737, 727, 565 685, 100, 002 14.0 709 735 683 





























! Data for 51 States. Excludes workers whose age and/or sex and race are 
unknown and those holding railroad retirement account numbers; total 
Bumber of workers with taxable wages in both 1937 and 1938 was approxi- 
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mately 27.2 million. For taxable wages for these years,\by 5-year age groups 
see Social Security Yearbook, 1939, p. 59, table ll. : 
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Others may have retired in the course of the year 
because they had sufficient savings, annuities, or 
insurance to retire voluntarily. Some may have 
been forced to retire because of ill health or dis- 
ability. Still others may have been forced out of 
employment because of age. Another group may 
consist of women who quit their jobs because of 
marriage or maternity in the course of 1937. 
Others may have left covered employment and 
shifted into occupations excluded under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. For in- 
stance, some workers may have opened small busi- 
ness establishments or may have entered farm 
employment or domestic service in private homes. 

A large proportion of the 5.6 million workers who 
did not receive taxable wages in 1938, however, 
probably represented workers who lost their jobs 
and were not reemployed during the course of 
1938. A certain number of persons are forced out 
of employment during each year because of tech- 
nological displacement and mortality of firms and 
industries. Many of them remain unemployed for 
considerable periods of time, perhaps exceeding a 
year. The general decline in business conditions 
during 1938, as a result of which 1.6 million fewer 
persons than in 1937 were reported in covered em- 
ployment, is responsible for the displacement of 
another large group of workers.? No attempt is 
made here to estimate the numbers involved in 
these various groups because, in most instances, 
the necessary data are lacking. 

The group reported only in 1937 differs in age, 
sex composition, and average earnings from that 
employed in both years. Thirty-four percent 
were less than 25 years old, as compared with 24 
percent of those who worked in both 1937 and 
1938 (table 2). About 46 percent were between 
25 and 44 years of age, and only 20 percent were 
aged 45 or more. This group also had a larger 
proportion of women than the group employed 
during both years—35 percent in contrast to 27 
percent. 

The average annual taxable wages of the 
workers reported in 1937 but not in 1938 were less 
than one-third of the average of those reported in 
both years—only $296, as compared with $983. For 
men the average was $332 as compared with $1,118, 
and for women, $228 as compared with $608. 





2 The declinein the total number of persons employed at some time in 1938 
as compared with the number in 1937 may have been much greater than that 
indicated by the figures for covered employment because of the exclusions 
from old-age and survivors insurance. 
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Table 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number 
and percentage distribution of workers with taxable 
wages in 1937 only, and their total and average annual 
taxable wages, by age and sex ! 

(Corrected to Sept. 15, 1940] 














a 
Number of Taxable e Av 
Age group (years) ? workers wages tribution | taxab' 
of work-| wage 
ers 
Total, all ages............ 5, 101, $1, 507, 597, 993 100. 0 
 _, ee 1, 740, 540 317, 910, 693 34.1 183 
ETE ER PE 2, 319, 308 708, 441, 031 45.5 305 
45 and over ?______..- 1, 041, 502 481, 246, 260 20. 4 462 
Male, all ages_____- aon 3, 299,835 | 1,096, 018, 266 100.0 332 
J" > Sa 1, 019, 258 190, 839, 705 30.9 187 
AS a aa 1, 452, 076 478, 288, 102 44.0 320 
45 and over?_...____. 828, 501 426, 890, 459 25.1 515 
Female, all ages...___.... 1, 801, 605 411, 579, 727 100.0 228 
LL 721, 282 127, 070, 988 40.0 176 
= See 5 ERE 867, 232 230, 152, 929 48.2 265 
45 and over 3________. 213, 091 54, 355, 810 11.8 255 











1 Data for 51 States. Excludes workers whose age and/or sex and race are 
unknown and those holding railroad retirement account numbers; total 
number of workers with taxable wages in 1937 but not in 1938 was approxi- 
mately 5.6 million. 

2? Workers who received taxable wages in 1937 but not in 1938 were not 
tabulated by age. Age distribution of this group was derived by dedu 
from the 5-year age groups of approximately 32.8 million workers with taxable 
wages in 1937, corresponding age groups of the 27.2 million workers with 
taxable wages in both years. Remainders in each age group constituted age 
distribution of workers employed in 1937 only. owever, since workers 
employed in both years were distributed into age groups on the basis of their 
age in 1938, it was necessary to adjust the ages of all workers who worked in 
1937 by advancing them one year, to make the ages of the two groups com- 
parable. Asa result, workers who worked in 1937 only are also distributed 
on the basis of their age in 1938; i. e., workers shown here in the 15-19 year 
group for 1937 were actually aged 14-18 in that year. The procedure neces- 
sarily introduces a certain degree of error, which is reduced to a minimum by 
regrouping the ages into 3 intervals only. 

3 Includes some workers aged 65 or more whose wages, not taxable in 1937, 
were reported inadvertently. 


Low average annual wages of workers employed 
only in 1937 may be due chiefly to the fact that 
many of them worked only a part of the year. 
They may have died, retired, shifted to non- 
covered employment, or become unemployed 
early in the year or in the middle of the year, or 
may have entered covered employment in the 
middle or toward the end of 1937. Therefore, 
the average wage may represent only short 
periods of employment during 1937. Additional, 
although perhaps less important, reasons may be 
found in the large proportion of young workers and 
women, and the undoubtedly greater proportion 
of intermittent workers, in the group employed 
only in 1937. 

The 4 million individuals for whom taxable 
wages were first reported in 1938 differ in many 
important characteristics from both the 27.2 
million persons who were reported for both years 
and the 5.6 million workers reported for 1937 
only. They were, to a large extent, younger 
workers, many of whom may never have worked 
before. Forty-nine percent of them were under 
25 years of age (table 3). In addition, there was 
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a sizable group of older workers—37 percent 
between 25 and 44, and 14 percent 45 years of age 
or more. Some of these workers may have been 
in noncovered employment or unemployed in 1937 
and shifted to covered employment or become 
reemployed dwing 1938. The larger proportion 
of women among those employed only in 1938 
than among workers who received taxable wages 
in both years—38 percent as compared with 27 
percent—reflects primarily a difference between a 
group composed to a large extent of new entrants 
to industry and a group with a large proportion of 
regularly employed workers. Fifty-four percent 
of the women employed only in 1938 were less 
than 25 years of age, as compared with 33 percent 
at this age level among those women employed in 
both years. The former group includes many 
young women who will remain in industry only 
for a short period of time, until they leave their 
jobs because of marriage or maternity. There 
were considerable numbers of older women as well 
among those who received taxable wages in 1938 
for the first time. About 38 percent were 25 to 
44 years of age and 9 percent 45 years or more. 
These persons may have been out of the labor 
market in 1937 but entered or reentered employ- 
ment in 1938 for various reasons, such as divorce, 
widowhood, or unemployment of husbands. 
Average annual taxable wages of workers for 
whom taxable wages were reported for the first 


Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and 
percentage distribution of workers with taxable wages 
in 1938 only, and their total and average annual tax- 
able wages, by age and sex ! 


(Corrected to Aug. 15, 1940] 

















| phy mg . 
| as age dis- | Average 
Age group (years) | em oo Taxable wages | tribution taxable 
of work- wage 
| ers 
Total, all ages............ | 3,934,935 | $774, 103, 859 100. 0 | $197 
Under 25............. | 1,938, 873 244, 170, 358 49. 2 | 126 
ISS | 1, 460, 150 370, 018, 105 37.1 | 253 
45 and over?....____- 535, 912 159, 915, 396 13.7 | 298 
Male, all ages........___- 2, 449, 859 572, 935, 814 100. 0 234 
NS ape 1, 139, 232 153, 699, 034 46.5 | 135 
25-44... SPSS 902, 914 282, 814, 684 36.9 313 
45 and over ?___..._.. 407, 713 136, 422, 006 16.6 | 335 
Female, all ages........_. 1, 485, 07 201, 168, 045 100.0 135 
es 799, 641 90, 471, 324 53.9 | 113 
RR 557, 236 87, 203, 421 37.5 | 156 
45 and over ?__....__- 128, 199 23, 493, 300 8.6 183 








' Data for 51 States. Excludes workers whose age and/or sex and race are 
unknown and those holding railroad retirement account numbers; total num- 
rr A pecnens with taxable wages in 1938 but not in 1937 was approximately 

million. 

? Includes some workers aged 65 or more whose wages, not taxable in 1938, 
were reported inadvertently. 
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time in 1938 were very low—$197 for the group as 
a whole, $234 for men, and $135 for women. Here 
again these low earnings may be attributable 
especially to entrance by workers into covered em- 


Chart 2.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Average 
annual taxable wages of workers employed in both 
1937 and 1938, in 1937 only, and in 1938 only, by sex 
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ployment for the first time in the middle of, or 
toward the end of, 1938, or to part-year employ- 
ment. The large number of young workers and 
women in this group is also responsible for lower- 
ing the average. Probably many of the workers 
who were employed in 1938 only were persons 
whose regular occupations may be in excluded 
employment, but who may have worked short 
periods of time and earned small amounts in 
covered employment. 

The significant difference between the average 
wages of the group employed in both years and 
those employed only in 1937 or 1938—$983 as 
against $296 and $197, respectively—is striking 
enough to indicate some teatative conclusions re- 
garding comparative regularity of employment. 
In spite of the important shifts into and out of 
covered employment which take place within each 
year, it is clear that the group reported both in 
1937 and in 1938 comprises individuals who were 
more steadily employed within both years than 
individuals reported only in one of the two years. 
Of course, higher wage rates may have been partly 
responsible for the vastly higher average of the 
group employed in both years, and without doubt 
there were many cases in which individuals who 
were reported in covered employment in both years 
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earned most or all of their wages in a few months 
in each year. However, it is logical to assume, on 
the basis of these average wage figures, that this 
group consists by and large of more regularly em- 
ployed workers. Conversely, as indicated above, 
the low average wages of the groups employed in 
only one year is probably attributable largely to 
the fact that considerable numbers of them re- 
ceived taxable wages for employment during only 
a part of the year. 


Insured Status ard Continuity of Employment 


In interpreting wage and employment data for 
the first two years of the program from the view- 
point of workers’ insured status, it must be kept 
in mind that some workers with taxable wages 
only in one year, 1937 or 1938, may have had 
relatively more regular employment, and hence 
more quarters of coverage in one year, than others 
who may have worked irregularly and received 
small amounts of taxable wages in both years. 
However, the fact that workers employed only in 
1937 or only in 1938 lacked covered employment 
for at least one year, and the small amount of 
average annual taxable wages they received, point 
to certain difficulties which may arise in connec- 
tion with their insured status. 

In order to qualify for benefits as a fully 
insured individual, a worker must have at least 
half as many quarters of coverage as the number 
of elapsed quarters. A quarter of coverage is 
defined as a calendar quarter in which the indi- 
vidual has been paid not less than $50 in ‘‘ wages.”’ 
Elapsed quarters include all calendar quarters in 
the working lifetime of an individual after 1936 
excepting the quarters prior to and including the 
one in which he attained age 21, and excepting 
the one in which he died or in which he attained 
the age of 65, and subsequent quarters. Although 
the individual must have at least 6 quarters of 
coverage and, in general, half as many quarters of 
coverage as the number of elapsed quarters, he is 
fully insured at any time if he has 40 quarters of 
coverage. While a worker must be fully insured 
in order to qualify for benefits for himself and his 
dependents when he reaches 65, his survivors are 
entitled to benefits if he dies while he has currently 
or fully insured status. A currently insured 
individual is one who has 6 or more quarters of 
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coverage out of the 12 immediately preceding the 
quarter in which he dies. 

To have attained insured status by January 
1, 1940, when the old-age and survivors monthly 
benefit provisions went into effect, it was neces. 
sary for workers to have at least 6 quarters of 
coverage. Workers who received taxable wages 
in 1937 but not in 1938, or in 1938 but not in 1937, 
lost the opportunity of obtaining credit for at 
least 4 quarters of coverage. Obviously they 
would have to receive $50 or more in at least § 
of the remaining 8 quarters before benefit pay- 
ments could begin. In the case of individuals 
who are not near retirement age and who did not 
have insured status in 1940 because of late 
entrance into covered employment or because of 
intermittent work, the problem is not especially 
serious. They can achieve insured status and 
eligibility for old-age benefits if they obtain fairly 
regular employment in future years. However, 
if they should die before achieving fully or cur- 
rently insured status, their survivors would not be 
eligible for benefits. 

Workers who are nearing the age of 65, however, 
are in a more disadvantageous position than others 
if they do not have the necessary number of 
quarters of coverage. Deaths are more frequent 
at that age level, and old-age protection is a more 
immediate problem. Moreover, workers over 60 
may have difficulty in obtaining regular employ- 
ment if they do not already have steady jobs. 

It is estimated that there were about 135,000 
workers in the ages 60-64 among those employed 
in 1937 only, and about 57,000 among those em- 
ployed in 1938 only. Their annual average 
taxable wages are estimated at $388 and $218, 
respectively. Obviously, many of these workers 
received amounts considerably below these aver- 
ages. It is logical to assume that a large pro- 
portion of individuals who earned very low average 
wages did not have a sufficient number of quarters 
of coverage for insured status by January 1, 1940. 
Because the amount of the benefit is arrived at 
by a formula based on an individual’s average 
wages in covered employment, many workers, 
although they may meet the requirements for 
quarters of coverage and become eligible for 
benefits, will nevertheless receive only the mini- 
mum benefit of $10 a month because of their low 
earnings. 
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Experience Rating in Wisconsin, 1940° 


This article is the second of a series of analyses of experience-rating data received during 
1940 from a number of State employment security agencies. An analysis of similar data for 
Nebraska appeared in the January Bulletin, and a summary of Indiana data will be carried in 


a subsequent issue. 


AT THE BEGINNING OF 1940, the third year for 
which employers obtained modified contribution 
rates under the experience-rating provisions of 
the Wisconsin unemployment compensation act, 
approximately 4,900 or 60.5 percent of the 8,100 
experience-rating accounts eligible for rate modi- 
fications obtained rates of less than the standard 
2.7 percent, while 600 accounts, representing 7.5 
percent of the total, received rates higher than 2.7 
percent. The remaining third received the stand- 
ard rate. There were 3,600 additional employers 
in Wisconsin who were not eligible for rate varia- 
tions, primarily because of the brief period during 
which they had been subject to the law, and who 
therefore paid contributions during 1940 at the 
2.7-percent rate. It has been estimated that the 
revenue obtained from the contributions for 1940 
of the former group of 8,121 employers would be 
about 20 percent less than in 1939, or 40 percent 
less than the amount which would have been 
obtained under a uniform 2.7-percent rate. 
Somewhat more than half of the aggregate 1940 
pay roll of these employers was subject to con- 
tributions at the rate of 1 percent. It has also 
been estimated that the average contribution 
rate for 1940 of these 8,121 employers would be 
about 1.6 percent,' in contrast to the average rate 
of 2.0 percent in 1939, and that the average con- 
tribution rate for all subject employers in the 
State would be approximately 1.7 percent for 1940. 

It may be noted, in this connection, that the 
balance in the State fund at the close of 1939 was 
in excess of $50 million. Collections and interest 
during 1939 exceeded $15 million, while benefit 
payments were slightly greater than $3.5 million. 

Data now available do not indicate conclusively 
that a direct relationship exists between size of 
pay roll and contribution rates, for, while a 
greater proportion of the employers with larger 
pay rolls obtained rate reductions than employers 

* Prepared in the Research and Statistics Division, Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


1 Estimates based on the assumption that 1940 pay rolls of these 8,121 
employers would be identical with those for 1939. 
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with smaller annual pay rolls, the average annual 
pay roll of those accounts with the lowest rates 
was lower than the pay roll of accounts with 
highest contribution rates. As pointed out below, 
the experience of large and small employers is 
comparable only for employers with the same 
period of coverage under the law, for most small 
employers have had a shorter period of experience 
under it than is the case for larger employers. 
However, industries characterized by little fluctua- 
tion in levels of production and operations—such 
as banks, utilities, and trade groups—contain the 
largest proportion of employers obtaining rate 
reductions. In industries most subject to seasonal 
influences, such as construction, a large propor- 
tion of employers were assigned rates in excess of 
2.7 percent. These data, however, do not indicate 
the extent to which reduced rates under the 
experience-rating provisions reflect employer 
efforts to stabilize employment. It should be 
noted, in this connection, that the amount of 
benefits charged to employers’ accounts not only 
reflects the risk of unemployment to which em- 
ployers in given industries were exposed but, in 
addition, the benefit structure of the unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 


About 11 percent of the 8,121 accounts, repre- 
senting about 8 percent of the total pay roll of 
these accounts, were exempt from contributions 
for 1940, and an additional 49 percent were con- 
tributing at the l-percent rate. In contrast, 7.5 
percent of these 8,121 accounts, comprising 8.5 
percent of the total pay roll, were contributing 
at higher than the standard rate (table 1). Both 
the accounts with 1-percent rates and those with 
increased rates had higher average annual pay rolls 
than accounts contributing at the standard rate, 
primarily because the standard rate applies to 
more than a thousand small employers whose 
recent coverage has not given them as much time 
as larger employers have had to build up the re- 
quired reserves. The highest average pay roll 
applies to the accounts paying the 3.7-percent 
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contribution rate, and the lowest to accounts for 
which no 1940 contributions were payable. 
Benefit payments during 1939 amounted to 
about $29 for each $100 of contributions for that 
year; benefits equaled 60 cents for each $100 of 
pay roll, while contributions for the year were $2 
for each $100 of pay roll. During 1938, when the 
average contribution rate was 2.7 percent, benefit 


payments equaled $58 for each $100 of contribu- 
tions. 





Percentage change in 














| Average average contribution 
Year | contribu- rate from 
| tion rate 
(percent) | Precedin 
g 
| year 2.7 average 
EET ESWC ae ee ee hs Meee en ene 
Se 2.0 —26 —26 
et ANT a | 11.6 1 —20 1 —41 
1 Estimated. 


How 1940 Contribution Rates Were Determined 


For each firm, a ratio known as a “reserve per- 
centage” was computed as follows: the net reserve 
(i. e., the excess of cumulative contributions over 
cumulative benefits charged) in the individual 
employer account at the end of December 31, 1939, 
was divided by the 1939 pay roll, or the average 
of the 1938 and 1939 pay rolls, or three-fourths of 
the 1938 pay roll,? whichever was largest. 

To qualify for a rate reduction, an account had 
to meet two conditions. If the employer’s net 
reserve was at least 5 times the largest amount of 
benefits charged in either 1937, 1938, or 1939, and 
if, in addition, the reserve was at least 7.5 percent 

2? Under the terms of the statutory provision, in computing the average 
1938-39 pay roll, an amount equal to one-half the employer’s larger pay roll 


for either year included in such average is used as the pay roll for any year 
for which his actual pay roll was less than such amount. 


of the employer’s annual (or average annual) pay 
roll, he became eligible for a rate reduction. Un. 
less both conditions were fulfilled, no reduction 
was allowed. If the reserve percentage was 75 
percent or more, but less than 10 percent, the 
contribution rate was 1 percent; if 10 percent or 
more, no contribution was required. 

If the reserve percentage was less than 4.0, an 
increased rate was assigned. If the reserve per- 
centage was 2.5 or more, but less than 4 percent, 
the rate assigned was 3.2 percent; if it was less 
than 2.5 the rate was 3.7 percent.® However, if 
the 1939 contribution rate of an account with 
reserve ratio of less than 2.5 percent had been 2.7 
percent or less, no higher rate than 3.2 percent 
could be imposed for 1940. Employers with 
reserve percentages between 4.0 and 7.5 percent 
obtained the standard rate of 2.7 percent. 

One reason why a high proportion of Wisconsin 
employers had attained the reserve ratios requisite 
for rate reductions is that many of these employers 
contributed at the 2.0-percent rate from July 1, 
1934, to December 31, 1937, and at the 2.7-percent 
rate thereafter. In most other States employers’ 
contribution rates were 0.9 percent in 1936 and 
1.8 percent in 1937. Provided that no benefits had 
been charged to his account, a Wisconsin employer 
with a uniform pay roll from July 1934 would have 
had a reserve ratio of 12.4 percent at the close of 
1939, while in most other States such a reserve 
ratio would have been 8.1 percent. 

Under the terms of the Wisconsin law, benefits 
paid to an unemployed worker are charged to the 
reserve account of the employer for whom he had 
worked immediately prior to the current spell of 


4 During 1941 or thereafter, the 4-percent rate will be applied to employers 
with overdrawn accounts, except that no employer’s contribution rate can 
be increased above 2.7 percent by more than 0.5 percent per year. 





Table 1.—Distribution of Wisconsin experience-rating accounts, their 1939 pay roll, and estimated contributions, 
by 1940 contribution rate ' 


{Amounts in thousands] 
































Accounts 1939 pay roll sane pam 
Contribution rate (percent) eats alain 
Number Percent Amount Percent Average 1940 rates 2.7 rate 
eats | — ie Pe 
Total 8, 121 100.0 $591, 987 | 100.0 $73 $9, 503 | $15, 984 
i inet ot cnnaamentbistonmetccassntwen 903 11.1 49,415 8.3 3 a an 1, 334 
is lle oenabibiabl 4, 009 49.4 324, 349 54.8 81 3, 243 8, 758 
Ne et Reece Ae a Ca kncnacccctomaneueud 2, 603 32.0 167, 846 28.4 64 4, 532 4, 532 
a ea awn emmiemails 381 4.7 27, 335 4.6 72 875 738 
enc tadndenrnendnpihatenctwanenwatisaiuid 225 2.8 23, 042 3.9 102 853 622 











1 Data relate to employer accounts eligible for rate variations for 1940. Asof 
Mar. 31, 1940, approximately 3,600 employers, in addition to 2,603 shown 
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above, were paying contribution rates at the standard rate of 2.7; these em- 
ployers will not be eligible for rate variations until 1941, 1942, or 1943. 
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unemployment. If the worker remains unem- 
ployed after the total amount of benefits charge- 
able to that employer’s account has been drawn, 
benefits are then chargeable to the reserve accounts 
of preceding employers. Should such an em- 
ployer’s reserve account be exhausted, benefits 
which the worker is still eligible to receive, on the 
pasis of his past employment record, are charged 
to the so-called balancing (or pooled) account. 
This account is credited with interest earnings on 
money in the unemployment trust fund, interest 
on delinquent contributions, and, under certain 
conditions, balances remaining in the reserve 
accounts of employers no longer subject to the 
act; certain other revenues are also credited. 


Analysis by Size of Firm and Length of Period 
Covered 


There is a tendency for the proportion of ac- 
counts with reduced rates to increase as employ- 
ers’ pay rolls increase. As may be observed in 
table 2, from 51 to 60 percent of the groups of 
employers whose annual pay rolls were below 
$20,000 obtained such reductions, as compared 
with 63 to 71 percent of the employers with pay 
rolls of $20,000 or more. The proportion of em- 
ployers with contribution rates of 2.7 percent is 
lower for employers with higher annual pay rolls 
than for employers with lower pay rolls. How- 
ever, these data do not indicate a direct relation 
between size of pay roll and increased rates of 
contribution, since, as a result of the gradual exten- 
sion of coverage to smaller employers, a relatively 
large proportion of employers in the smaller pay- 
roll groups obtained the 2.7-percent rate. 


Of the 8,121 accounts eligible for rate modifica- 
tion for 1940, only 3,837 had been liable for 
benefit charges since July 1936, when benefit 
payments were initiated. As may be noted in 
table 3, 526 additional employers became liable 
for benefit charges in January 1937, 2,575 in 
January 1938, and 1,183 in January 1939. These 
differences in dates are attributable to changes in 
coverage, for the statute has successively extended 
coverage to employers with smaller numbers of 
workers. These provisions affected employers 
who were eligible for rate variation * at the end of 
1939 as follows: 











Number of workers gnd year ofem- | Date liable for Date liable for 
ployment contributions benefits 
10 or more during 1933_...............- July 1934........ July 1936. 
10 or more during 1934__.............-- January 1935....| January 1937. 
8 or more during 1936_................. January 1936_...| January 1938. 
8 or more during 1937_................- January 1937....| January 1939. 








As a result of the gradual extension of coverage 
under the Wisconsin law, a large proportion of 
the smaller employers (those with 8 or 9 workers) 
had not been subject to the statute long enough 
to have accumulated, by the close of 1939, a 
sufficient surplus of contributions over benefits to 
qualify for rate reductions. For the same 
reason, benefits had not been chargeable to their 
accounts for a period long enough to cause benefits 
to exceed contributions and thus lead to the 
assignment of an increased rate. This factor 
may help to explain why a relatively high pro- 
portion of the accounts with the briefest period 


« Employers of 7 or more have been declared liable for benefits in January 
1940 and those of 6 or more in January 1941, but none of these were eligible for 
rate variation during 1940. 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution of Wisconsin experience-rating accounts, by 1940 contribution rate, for average 
annual pay-roll groups 
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Percentage distribution by contribution rate 












































lay . | 
Average annual pay roll! — Me | Reduced or increased rate 
, Total 2.7 | Less _| More 
: | than 2.7 | than 2.7 

0 1.0 3.2 3.7 
Total... ; 8, 121 100.0 32.0 | 60.5 | 7.5 11.1 49.4 4.7 2.8 
Classified - ee aes 8, 119 100.0 32.0 60. 5 | 7.5 11.1 49.4 4.7 2.8 
Under $5,000. . 739 100.0 36. 8 51.4 | 11.8 22.6 28.8 7.3 4.5 
5,000-9,999 ; 1, 393 100.0 37.0 55.1 | 7.9 10.7 44.4 5.7 2.2 
10,000-19,999. _- 2) 130 100.0 34.7 60.2 5.1 11.2 49.1 3.4 1.7 
20,000-29,999. _ _ - 1, 058 100.0 29.6 64.5 5.9 10.8 53.7 3.4 2.5 
30,000-39,999. _ _ - a8 686 100.0 29.6 | 63.7 6.7 10.9 52.8 3.5 3.2 
40,000-49,999. _- ets ; 390 100.0 25.1 | 66.4 8.5 8.7 57.7 5.7 2.8 
50,000-99,909.__ - 834 100. 0 26.6 64.2 9.2 7.1 57.1 5.1 4.1 
100,000-999,999. _ _. 793 100. 0 27.0 63.2 9.8 7.3 55.9 6.0 3.8 
SOND, oo onia con cadusiaida sect octelaccaeas 06 100.0 25.0 70.8 | 4.2 9.4 61.4 2.1 2.1 

ee ag ab | 2 100.0 100.0 | 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 











1 The “average annual pay roll’’ represents 1939 pay roll, average of 1938 and 1939 pay rolls, or three-fourths of 1938 pay roll, whichever was the largest. 
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Table 3.—Distribution of Wisconsin experience-ruting accounts by benefit-liability date ' and 1940 contribution rate 























Accounts Reduced rate Standard rate | Increased rate 
Benefit-liability date ! 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent | Number Percent 

oa iascie nes 

EE ee er cand eGningnesaednenenecncibecs 8, 121 100.0 4, 912 60. 5 2, 603 32.0 | 606 | 1.5 
kink Le Sinwassacconncnseteecestdeuse 3, 837 100.0 2, 714 70.7 854 22. 3 269 7.0 
January 1937 526 100.0 325 61.8 149 28.3 52 9.9 
eae 2, 575 100. 0 1, 528 59.3 812 31.5 235 9.2 
cE cw ninee eile amminue 1, 183 100.0 345 29. 1 788 66.7 50 4.2 























1 Relates to statutory changes in size-of-firm coverage (see text). 


of coverage retained the 2.7-percent rate in 1940, 
and why accounts in the 2.7-percent rate bracket 
also had a lower average annual pay roll. 

There are significant differences in the pro- 
portion of accounts obtaining modified rates in 
each of these groups. Thus, while 71 percent of 
the group with the longest period of coverage 
obtained rate reductions, such reductions were 
granted to only 62 percent of the next group, and 
59 percent and 29 percent of the two following 
groups, respectively. Similarly, the proportion 
of accounts paying contributions at 2.7 percent 
declined as the period of benefit liability increased ; 
the trend is not as clearly evident, however, with 
respect to the assignment of increased contribu- 
tion rates. 

An employer with a relatively low ratio of cur- 
rent benefits to contributions tends to accumulate 
an increasing “surplus” of contributions over 
benefits from year to year, which results in in- 
creasing the employer’s reserve ratio and thus re- 
ducing his contribution rate. In contrast, an 
employer with a relatively high ratio of current 
benefits to contributions tends to experience a 
reduction from year to year in his reserve balance, 
which in turn reduces his reserve ratio. When a 
reserve ratio falls below 4 percent, an increased 
contribution rate® is assigned. 


The Effects of Voluntary Contributions 


Approximately 1,000 Wisconsin employers made 
voluntary contributions totaling $355,480 for the 
year 1939 in order to improve their experience- 
rating records. These contributions represented 3 
percent of the $11,841,000° contributed by the 
8,121 employers eligible for modified rates for 
1940, under the requirements of the statute. 

A large number of accounts had reserve ratios 

5 See above, p. 18. 
¢ Total 1939 contributions including voluntary contributions for all em- 
Ployers in the State amounted to $13,471,000. 
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barely above the level necessary to qualify for the 
1-percent and zero rates, while a smaller number 
had ratios slightly below the level necessary to 
qualify for such rates. 

Of the 940 accounts with ratios of 7.5 to 7.7 
percent and 10.0 to 10.2 percent, approximately 
60 percent had made voluntary contributions 
during 1939. Undoubtedly these accounts would 
have obtained higher rates upon the basis of their 
past contribution and benefit experience, had no 
voluntary contributions been made. It is also 
evident that accounts with reserve ratios barely 
above the level necessary for rate reductions had 
much higher pay rolls than accounts whose reserve 
ratios were just below the necessary level (table 4), 
Employers without funds available for voluntary 
contributions or without awareness of the statu- 
tory provisions are placed at a relative disadvan- 
tage at times when a voluntary contribution might 
enable them to obtain a reduced contribution rate. 
It would seem that smaller employers have been 
unable to take advantage of this provision to as 
great an extent as larger employers. 

The proportion of voluntary contributions made 
by employers in given industries varied considera- 
bly (table 5). Thus while the voluntary contribu- 
tions made by employers in the construction in- 
dustry were 1.2 percent of their other contribu- 
tions, in comparison with 3 percent for all em- 
ployers in the State, voluntary contributions of 
employers in transportation, communication, and 
utilities were nearly 12 percent of their other con- 
tributions. For the other industries, with the 
exception of the service group, the proportion of 
all contributions was roughly similar to the propor- 
tion of voluntary contributions. 

There is no indication that the ratio of voluntary 
contributions to all other contributions is directly 
related to the percentage of accounts obtaining 
rate reductions (table 6). The construction indus- 
try had both the lowest ratio and the smallest 
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percentage of employers obtaining rate reduc- 
tions of all groups in the State. On the other 
hand, employers in transportation and utilities 
had a relatively high ratio of voluntary contri- 
butions to all contributions and a higher than 
average percentage of accounts with rate reduc- 
tions. The high proportion of reduced rates in 
the case of trade and finance is not accompanied 
by a similarly high ratio of voluntary contributions 
to all contributions, probably because relatively 
fewer employers in these groups needed to make 
voluntary contributions in order to qualify for 
rate reductions. A conclusive explanation of this 
relationship would necessarily rest upon informa- 
tion regarding the contribution rates which em- 
ployers would have been assigned had no voluntary 
contributions been paid, but such information is 
not now available. 


Industry Analysis 


It is apparent from table 6 that there were 
significant differences in the average experience 
of the employers in different industry divisions, 
though even greater differences exist in the experi- 
ence of individual employers within the same 
industry groups. Industries which are directly 
influenced by seasonal fluctuations have the lowest 
proportion of reduced contribution rates and the 
highest proportion of rate increases, while indus- 
tries characterized by little fluctuation in levels 
of production and operations—such as utilities, 
banks, and printing and publishing—contain the 
largest proportion of employers obtaining rate 
reductions. 

Manufacturing industries, with one-fourth of 
all employers and three-fifths of all pay rolls in 
the State, had been charged with $31 of benefits 


Table 4.—Distribution of Wisconsin experience-rating 
accounts and their 1939 pay roll, by selected em- 
ployers’ reserve ratio ' 


{Amounts in thousands] 





1940 Accounts 
contri--———— 
bution! ,; 
Num-| Per- | | Per- | Aver- 
rate | ber cent ‘negears cent | age 
| 


| | | | 
| 8,121 | 100.0 |$591,987 |100.0 | $73 


1939 pay roll 





Reserve ratio (percent) ! 


_—- 














wixeosas ‘ 
7.3 but less than 7.5..........| 2.7| 205] 25] 8,202 | 1.4 | 40 
7.5 but less than 7.7..........| 1.0] 563| 6.9 | 39,519 | 6.7 70 
9.8 but less than 10.0__- | 20) Ri 1,971; .3| 28 
10.0 but less than 10.2 0 | 377| 46) 27,331) 46 72 
_a........... -----} 6,905 | 88.2 | 514, 964 87.0 | 75 








' Represents net reserve in account on Dec. 31, 1939, divided by average 
annual pay roll. 
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Table 5.—Distribution of 1939 voluntary and all other 
contributions of Wisconsin experience-rating ac- 
counts, and ratio of voluntary to all other contribu- 
tions, by industry 


[Amounts in thousands] 




















Contributions Ratio 
(per- 
cent) 
Voluntary Allother! [of vol- 
untary 
Industry to all 
P P : 
‘er- er- | con- 
Amount cent Amount cent | tribu- 
tions 
Total..... asda ene $355 | 100.0 | $11,841 | 100.0 3.0 
Cs cia nn ccnkiabiiies 6 1.7 507 4.3 1.2 
Manufacturing. .................. 215 | 60.6 7.921 | 66.9 2.7 
Transportation, communication, 
and other public utilities______- 62 | 17.5 538 4.5 11.5 
Wholesale and retail trade_______- 52| 14.6 1.838 | 15.5 2.8 
Finance, insurance, and real es- 
| SE ae rn ee a ll 3.1 418 3.5 2.6 
Service industries___.._......__-- 9 2.5 536 4.5 1.7 
Not elsewhere classified ?____.___- 0 0 83 8 0 

















1 Total contributions of all employers for 1939, including those not eligible 
for rate variation, were $13,471,000, including voluntary contributions. 
2 Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, and mining. 


for each $100 of contributions credited as of the 
close of 1939 (table 6). Employers in the trade 
groups, representing nearly two-fifths of all em- 
ployers but less than one-fifth of all pay rolls in 
the State, had been charged with less than $12 
in benefits for each $100 in contributions. On the 
other hand, employers in the construction indus- 
try, who represented one-tenth of all employers 
in the State, were charged with over $43 in bene- 
fits for each $100 in contributions. Data cover- 
ing the year 1939 indicate that the ratio of benefits 
to contributions for employers in this group was 
over 72 percent, and benefit payments constituted 
1.8 percent of 1939 pay rolls (table 7). Industries 
characterized by low ratios of benefits to contribu- 
tions had a high proportion of accounts with no 
benefits charged and a relatively low number of 
overdrawn accounts. 

A comparison of the data on 1940 rate varia- 
tions with similar data for 1939 indicates that a 
much higher proportion of all employers in manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication, 
retail and wholesale trade, and finance and real 
estate obtained rate reductions in 1940 than in 
1939. In contrast to these industries, the pro- 
portion of the employers in construction and in 
mining who obtained rate reductions in 1940 was 
approximately the same as in 1939. In both 
years, increased contribution rates were assigned 
to a far higher proportion of the employers in 
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Table 6.—Distribution of Wisconsin experience-rating 
accounts, percent with reduced rates, with no benefits 
charged, and with accounts overdrawn, and ratio of 
benefits to contributions, by industry, as of Dec. 31, 
1939 


























Accounts Percent of accounts— — 
cent) 
Indust gig 
ndustry i With ts 
With contri- 
Num-| Zar reduoea/M0,ber"| Over. hyutions 
ra cumu- 
charged Gtiee) 
| Sa 8,121 | 100.0 60. 5 25.8 2.0 24.8 
Construction -_......._.-- 746 9.2 23.9 11.1 5.4 43.2 
Manufacturing --____.._-_- 2, 183 26.9 55.5 13.9 2.5 31.0 
‘Tramaportation, commu- 
nication, and other pub- 
Be mtmeees.............. 327 4.0 63.3 26. 6 2.4 8.5 
Wholesale and retail trade_| 3, 237 39.9 69.9 30.9 4 11.9 
Finance, insurance, and 
real — eee es 499 6.1 79.0 54.5 6 3.7 
Service industries.______ __ 1,024 12.6 60. 0 31.7 3.5 20.8 
Not eae classified 1. 1 105 1.3 41.0 22.9 7.6 31.8 











1Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, and mining. 


construction and mining than in trade, transpor- 
tation and communication, and finance. 

The proportion of accounts with reduced rates 
in industries such as trade and finance, which are 
characterized by low average ratios of benefits 
to contributions, tended to increase in 1940 as 
compared with 1939. On the other hand, the 
proportion of accounts with increased contribu- 
tion rates has tended to rise in the construction 
industry, which is characterized by a high ratio 
of current benefits to contributions. Experience 
is still too brief to determine whether or not this 
tendency will persist in the future. It is possible 
that the smaller amounts of contributions cred- 
ited currently to the accounts of employers now 
enjoying rate reductions may, in some cases, 





lower their reserve percentages to a level which 
will cause the assignment of higher rates of con. 
tributions in a subsequent year. 

Trade.—Nearly 70 percent of the 2,000 em. 
ployers in the trade groups obtained rate reduc. 
tions in 1940, as compared with 60 percent of al] 
employers in the State, and only 2 percent of the 
employers in this group received contribution rates 
in excess of 2.7 percent, in contrast to the 7 per. 
cent shown for all employers in the State. In 
general, although about $25 in benefits was 
charged for each $100 in contributions credited in 
the State, firms in the trade groups were charged 
with less than $12 per $100 of contributions, 
Furthermore, about 31 percent of all employers 
in this group had no benefits charged to their 
accounts, as compared with slightly less than 26 
percent for all employers in the State (table 8), 
and the number of these employers with over- 
drawn accounts was about 9 percent of all em- 
ployers with overdrawn accounts. 

Although, in a few respects, the record of whole- 
sale distributors was less favorable than that of 
certain retail groups—such as retail food, auto- 
mobile, and general merchandise—the record of 
all wholesalers in Wisconsin was somewhat more 
favorable than was that of all retailers. The 
more favorable record of wholesalers may be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that local fluctuations 
in business conditions, which affect retailers directly, 
do not have as marked an influence on wholesalers, 
who operate in a wider market. Retailers are also 
more directly influenced by seasonal fluctuations 
than are wholesalers. 


In the retail groups which had between 300 


Table 7.—Distribution of 1939 benefits, contributions, and pay roll of Wisconsin experience-rating accounts, and 
ratios of benefits to contributions, and of benefits to pay roll, by industry, as of Dec. 31, 1939 


{Amounts in thousands] 





1939 pay roll 





























| Ratios (percent) 
| Amount of il. 
| _ | Amount of 
industry | 1980 contri- | 1939 benefits| 1982 contri- | 1939 benefits | 1939 benefits 
Amount | Percent 1939 pay | » 1939 1939 
rol hat roll | contributions 
i oo ee GRRE Recs ~ a HI 
| se | 
Rl ieee oe occ canktnasnn nae $501, 987 | 00.0} $11,841 | $3, 432 2.0 0.6 29.0 
Sa LRN HF 20, 158 3.4 507 | 367 2.5 1.8 | 72.3 
ee einen th tabbnenmatense ces annes 358, 867 60. 6 7,921 2, 167 2,2 -6 27.4 
Transportation, communication, and other public util- 
ah inhdtnatenseccoceneceoecesneconeenee 43, 490 7.3 538 | 130 | 1.2 3 | 24.1 
Wholesale and retail trade __ 112, 446 19.0 1, $38 | 457 | 1.6 .4 | 24.9 
Finance ce, and realestate..................---- 25, 901 4.4 418 | 37 | 1.6 on 8.8 
Service industries... Lacieteioeans aaes 27, 373 4.6 | 536 245 | 2.0 ‘9 | 45.6 
Ee ee ee 3, 933 7 | 83 | 29 2.0 af 36.2 


| 





1 Total contributions of all employers for 1939, including those not eligible for rate variation, were $13,471,000, including voluntary contributions. 


2 Includes agriculture, forestry, fishery, and mining. 
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and 400 individual reserve accounts, there were 
no accounts in which benefits charged exceeded 
credited contributions, while 0.1 percent of all 
retail accounts were overdrawn. Over a longer 
period of time, however, some of the retail groups 
which now contain no overdrawn accounts may 
be found to include accounts for which benefits 
charged exceed the amount of contributions 
credited. Similarly, only in retail apparel does 
the proportion of accounts with no benefits 
charged fall markedly below 30 percent; the 
percentage for all accounts in the State was 26. 

Although, as mentioned above, differences in 
periods of coverage make the interpretation of 
variations in the experience of accounts within 
industry groups rather difficult when they are 
classified by size of annual pay roll, the experience 
of accounts with pay rolls in excess of $20,000 can 
be regarded as fairly comparable, since most of 
these accounts have been subject to the law for 
an equal period. Examination of the experience 
of this group of employers with modified rates 
indicates that the proportion obtaining rate 
reductions tended to increase with increases in the 
size of their annual pay roll. Less than 70 percent 
of the accounts in wholesale trade with pay rolls 
from $20,000 to $30,000 obtained rate reductions, 
while reduced rates were obtained by about 80 
percent of those with pay rolls in excess of $40,000, 
and more than 90 percent of those with pay rolls 
of $50,000 or over. In retail trade, the contrast 
is not quite as clear, but the data indicate that 
fewer than 77 percent of all accounts with pay 
rolls under $40,000 received rate reductions, as 
compared with 86 percent of those with pay rolls 
of $40,000 to $49,999, 80 percent with pay rolls of 
$50,000 to $99,999, and 87 percent of those with 
pay rolls of $100,000 or over. 

While contribution rates in excess of 2.7 percent 
were assigned to 2.2 percent of all accounts in the 
trade groups, only among wholesale distributors 
and the “‘all other” classification did the number 
of accounts with increased rates exceed 4 percent 
of all accounts in such groups. 

As has been mentioned, the ratio of voluntary 
contributions made by employers in the trade 
groups to all other contributions was not quite 
as high as was the case of all employers in the State. 
The high ratio for retail general merchandisers is 
probably attributable to the voluntary contribu- 
tions of large amounts made by a number of 
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department stores interested in obtaining more 
substantial rate reductions. 

Manufacturing —The proportion of manufac- 
turing employers obtaining reductions and in- 
creases in their contribution rates bears some 
resemblance to the distribution of all employers in 
the State. While the percentages of all employers 
in the State obtaining reduced, standard, and 
increased rates were 60.5, 32.0, and 7.5 percent, 
respectively, the corresponding figures for manu- 
facturing were 55.5, 36.7, and 7.8 percent. How- 
ever, manufacturing employers did experience a 
less faverable record with respect to benefits 
charged as compared with all employers in the 
State, for $31 in benefits was charged to their 
accounts for each $100 of contributions, in con- 
trast to less than $25 for all employers in the State 
(table 8). On the other hand, nearly 26 percent 
of all employers in the State had no benefits 
charged to their accounts, in contrast to 14 percent 
for manufacturing employers. 

Although it has been found that no direct rela- 
tionship exists between an employer’s ratio of 
benefits to contributions and his contribution rate, 
there appears to be a fairly close correspondence 
between relatively high ratios of benefits to con- 
tributions and increased contribution rates for cer- 
tain industry groups. Thus, while 7.8 percent of 
all manufacturing employers had increased con- 
tribution rates for 1940, 8.6 percent of these em- 
ployers had been charged with at least $60 in 
benefits for each $100 of contributions by the close 
of 1939. The same relationship appears to exist 
in the case of employers in the food, textile, paper, 
and publishing groups. It is significant to note 
that in industries such as food, paper manufac- 
turing, and printing and publishing, where regu- 
larity of employment is a characteristic pattern, 
the percentage of firms with increased rates of 
contributions does not rise above 6 percent, and, 
similarly, less than 7 percent of the firms have 
ratios of benefits to contributions in excess of 60 
percent. In contrast to these, more than 22 per- 
cent of the textile and automobile manufacturing 
employers obtained increased contribution rates, 
while more than 24 percent had ratios of benefits 
to contributions in excess of 60 percent. 

While all manufacturing employers’ contribu- 
tions were $2.20 per $100 of pay roll, the benefits 
charged to their accounts during 1939 amounted 
to 60 cents per $100 of pay roll, or less than 
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one-third of that figure (table 7). Although 
contributions at the figure cited represented an 
average reduction of more than 18 percent from a 
uniform 2.7-percent rate, the amount of benefits 
charged during 1939 was so low, relatively speak- 
ing, as to indicate that contribution rates will 
probably decline further in 1941 if the ratio of 
benefits to contributions remains unchanged during 
1940. 

In individual industry groups such as paper 
manufacturing, in which the average contribution 
rate was only 1.3 percent, benefit payments during 
that year amounted to only 0.5 percent of pay 
roll. On the other hand, the average contribution 
rate of automobile manufacturers was 3.2 percent 
while the benefit payments charged to the accounts 
of such employers were 1.5 percent of their pay 
roll. Although a further decline in the average 
contribution rate may be expected in the paper- 
manufacturing industry, a decline is not so likely 
to occur in the case of employers in the automobile 
industry. 

Unlike the situation with respect to trade 
groups, in which the proportion of accounts with 
reduced rates tended to increase with increases in 
the size of annual pay roll, no such relationship 
appears to exist with respect to the manufactur- 





ing groups. However, it may be noted that 
rates in excess of 2.7 percent were assigned to 
nearly 8 percent of all manufacturing accounts, 
and approximately 56 percent obtained rate re. 
ductions. About 23 percent of the accounts in the 
textile-manufacturing groups received increased 
rates as compared with 37 percent obtaining rate 
reductions; increased rates were assigned to 
nearly 5 percent of those in machinery manufactur. 
ing (except electrical machinery), while 50 percent 
obtained reduced rates. In the automobile, 
furniture, and lumber-manufacturing groups, the 
variations in individual experience were also 
clearly marked. On the other hand, no accounts 
in the printing and publishing group and less than 
4 percent of those in the nonferrous metals, chemi- 
cals, and paper-manufacturing groups received 
increased rates. 

Other industries —As has been indicated, the 
experience of the construction industry has been 
characterized by a high ratio of benefits to con- 
tributions and a low proportion of accounts obtain- 
ing rate reductions. The proportion of accounts 
with increased rates rose between 1939 and 1940, 
while those with reduced rates remained almost 
stationary. In contrast to this experience, firms 
in transportation and utilities and finance, es- 


Table 8.—Number and percent of Wisconsin experience-rating accounts, percentage distribution by 1940 contribu- 
tion rates, ratio of benefits to contributions, percent of accounts with no benefits charged, and percent over- 
drawn, and ratio of voluntary to all other contributions, by selected industry, as of Dec. 31, 1939 
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| Percent of accounts with— | Ratio wad Percent of accounts— | Ratio (per- 

ns = pore en os of 

Number of | efits to con- | voluntary 

Industry = 

accounts | tributions | With no | to all other 

— — — | (cumula- | benefits | Overdrawn) contribu- 

| — tive) charged | ti tions, 1939 
er a cincietactene 8, 121 60. 5 32.0 | 7.5 | 24.8 25.8 | 2.0 | 3.0 
Wholesale and retail trade, total._...................__. 3, 237 69.9 27.9 2.2 | 11.9 30.9 4) 2.8 
All wholesalers. .-_....--...----_-_-- ‘a 898 70.8 26. 4 | 2.8 9.5 33. 2 11 3.0 
Wholesale merchants__.....____- 551 73.9 24.5 | 1.6 7.8 29. 2 3 2.9 
eee Gueereneeens............................ 347 66.0 29.4 4.6 | 11.6 39.5 | 2.3 | 3.1 
All retailers _- paid nein raptenaiaue 2, 026 68.9 29.1 | 2.0 13.2 30. 2 5 2.7 
Retail general merchandise......_._._________- 212 83.0 16.5 | 5 18.3 20.7 0 3.7 
Retail food (includes liquor stores)....._..-_____- 320 73.8 25.3 | 9 8.0 31.9 0 1.9 
mene G@ueeemetsve........................ ees" 338 73.1 26.6 | 3 11.2 29.6 0 2.3 
Retail apparel and accessories. - -- - shail te 294 62. 6 34.0 | 3.4 15.2 18.7 1.0 2.7 
Retail trade, not elsewhere classified. ___- SmatTe 487 65.9 32.9 | 1.2 13.0 30. 6 me 2.4 
EE FE ea aaa Spee! 375 61.6 33.1 5.3 9.4 38.4 0 | 2.9 
Other wholesale and retail trade... 313 74.4 24.3 1.3 11.1 | 28.1 3] 2.3 
Manufacturing, total..................___. ciseniaeenaan 2,183 55. 5 36.7 | 7.8 31.0 13.9 2.5 | 2.7 
Food and Kindred NR SEES 511 68.5 25.6 | 5.9 16.1 | 19.8 2.3 | 5.1 
Se 57 36.8 40.4 | 22.8 36. 8 | 8.8 7.0 | 1.8 
Lumber and timber basic products._......._...____- 137 45.3 43.8 10.9 | 28.7 | 11.0 2.9 4.2 
eae and finished lumber products__.___...___- 159 49.1 2.1 | 8.8 24.0 | 10.1 2.5 1.7 
Sa! and allied products OE Ee 96 84.4 12.5 3.1 | 6.1 | 9.4 0 3.6 
nting, publishing, and allied industries. ..._____. 232 79.3 20.7 | 0 9.0 | 7.2 0 2.3 
Chemicals and allied products___.._____- siete. 68 70.6 26. 5 | 2.9 19.8 | 22.1 0 19,3 
Leather and leather products -- SPE TS 95 44.2 42.1 | 13.7 25.6 | 8.4 4.2 7.4 
Iron and steel and their products......_.._.________- 201 35.3 59.7 | 5.0 31.3 5.5 | 6 8 
Nonferrous metals and their ee a a 60 50.0 48.3 | 1.7 24.6 | 13.3 | 0 6 
Electrical machinery ___. a 2 ee oe 47 34.0 59. 6 | 6.4 30. 4 8.5 4.2 3.2 
Machinery (except electrical) - ee ee 233 49.8 45. 5 | 4.7 37.6 7.7 4 1.7 
Automobiles and automobile sepennt.. ORE EIT 33 21.2 54. 6 | 24. 2 71.7 | 3.0 6.1 Al 
De cusenavaecuies 254 41.7 39.4 | 18.9 41.1 | 11.8 7.5 4.6 

} | 
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pecially the latter, had lower ratios of benefits 
to contributions than was the case for all employers 
in the State; nearly 80 percent of the employers in 
the finance group obtained rate reductions during 
1940. 

Fewer than 2 percent of all accounts in finance 
were charged with $60 of benefits for each $100 
of contributions as compared with 18 percent of 
construction accounts. On the other hand, 47 
percent of construction accounts were charged 
with less than $20 in benefits for each $100 in 
contributions as compared with nearly 93 percent 
for accounts in finance and 82 percent for accounts 
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in transportation and utilities. Specifically, no 
bank or trust company and only three gas and 
electric utility firms had ratios of benefits and 
contributions in excess of 20 percent; benefits 
charged to employers in these groups during 1939 
equaled only 0.5 percent of pay roll for that year. 
On the other hand, nearly 35 percent of all general 
contractors (other than building) had ratios of 
benefits to contributions in excess of 60 percent; 
for 13 percent of them, benefits exceeded contri- 
butions; 1939 benefits charged to accounts in this 
group equaled 3 percent of their 1939 pay roll, while 
contributions were only 2.4 percent of pay roll. 
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Social Characteristics and Employment Status 
of Urban Workers 


AnnE G. Kantor, Doris Cartton, and BarKEV S. SANDERS* 


IN THIS ARTICLE, the first of a series on the family 
composition and income of persons in the labor 
market, consideration will be given to the age, sex, 
and employment status of such persons according 
to their marital status and the type of household ! 
in which they live. Information on these factors 
is available from the family composition study, 
which is based on data from the National Health 
Survey of 1935-36. Of the 1.9 million urban 
adults ? canvassed, 57 percent were in the labor 
market *—that is, they were either currently occu- 
pied in regular employment, employed at work 
relief, or seeking work—at the time of the survey. 
Definitions used by the National Health Sur- 
vey ‘ in enumerating persons in the labor market 
were as follows: persons reported employed on the 
day that the household in which they lived was 
enumerated included those engaged in gainful em- 
ployment whether or not at usual occupation and 
whether the wages were in money or kind; persons 
not actually working on the day of the visit—for 
such reasons as illness, temporary disability, 
vacation, or a strike—but who had a job to which 
they would return; persons not actually working 
on the day of the visit because their work was 
part-time or irregular; and workers on PWA, 
CCC, and nonrelief positions in the WPA. Per- 
sons reported employed at work relief included 
persons receiving relief on the day of the visit in 
* Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Health and Disability 
Studies. This article, the tenth in a series, is based on findings from the study 
of family composition in the United States, which utilizes data from schedules 
of the National Health Survey and is conducted as Work Projects Adminis- 


tration Project No. 165-2-31-42 under the supervision of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics. Data are preliminary and subject to revision. 


' Households are classified as single-family or multi-family according to 
whether the household consists of one or more than one bio-legal family. A 
bio-legal family is so defined as to make it possible to identi'y, within a 
household, the members of the family whose relationship to thfe head, by 
blood or law, constitutes a legal claim on him for support; it includes (a) one 
or both spouses and their unmarried children, if any, including adopted or 
foster children, living together as a family unit; (b) unmarried sisters and 
brothers, including adopted or foster brothers and sisters, living together as a 
family unit; or (c) persons living in extra-familial groups or by themselves, 
who are considered as separate one-person families. 

2 For purposes of this study, an adult is defined as a person aged 16 c; over. 

3 Of the total U. S. population of 1930 in ages 16 and over, 57 percent were 
reported as gainfully occupied. Fifteenth Census of the United States: 1930, 
Population, Vol. IV, p. 40. 

4 “Manual of Composite Instructions.”’ 
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the form of wages for duties performed; these were 
individuals taken from the relief rolls and paid at 
security rates. Persons reported as seeking work 
included those without a job on the day of the 
visit, but who were seeking work, were expecting 
to seek work, or would obtain work whenever it 
was available; also persons who had never worked, 
if they were at that time looking for work. 

The application of the findings from the survey 
is limited by the effects of the changes in employ- 
ment opportunities which have since taken place. 
The influence of these changes is probably most 
marked in the proportion of families that are in 
multi-family households and in the proportion of 
persons in the labor market. Nevertheless, the 
interrelationships of the factors of marital status, 
sex, employment status, and household type may 
be of social and economic interest at the present 
time. 

Another limitation of these data is the evidence 
of some understatement of the number of job 
seekers among women who were not actually em- 
ployed at the time of the canvass.’ The magni- 
tude of this error cannot be determined, but the 
error may be responsible in some measure for the 
lesser proportion of job seekers among women in 
general and particularly among married women. 
It is also possible that the relationship between 
household type and employment status of women 
may be somewhat colored by this error. 


Proportion of Gainful Workers 


Almost nine-tenths of the men in the urban 
population included in the family composition 
study, and three-tenths of the women, were re- 
ported to be in the labor market (table 1). The 
ratio of gainful workers to all persons at a given 
age level was highest for men in the age group 

$ See National Health Survey: 1935-36, Characteristics of the Urban Unem- 
ployed, Population Series, Bulletin D, U. 8S. Public Health Service (1938), 
p. 8: ‘While enumerators were instructed to enter as workers all who were 
engaged in gainfui work or seeking work, it is entirely possible that many 
or even most enumerators felt there should be a homemaker in all ornearly 
all families although the instructions gave no indication that such need be 


the case. The existence of this situation would operate to reduce the number 
of women seeking work . . .” 
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95-44 and for women in the youngest age group, 
16-24. About 68 of every 100 men in ages 16-24 
were in the labor market, about 98 of every 100 
in ages 25 to 59, and about 50 of every 100 in 
ages 65 and over. The proportion of women in 
the labor market decreased progressively with 
age, from a high of 46 out of every 100 women 
in ages 16-24 to a low of 6 out of every 100 aged 
65 or over. This decline in the proportion of 
women workers as they advance in age may be 
due in part to a change in their marital status, 
and for women with children, in part to the fact 
that their children are older and have entered the 
labor market. 

Age distribution of gainful workers.—For each 
sex, approximately half of the total number of 
gainful workers were between 25 and 44 years of 
age (table 1). On the other hand, although men 
and women aged 16-45 were found in approxi 
mately equal proportions in the total urban sam- 
ple, 82 percent of women workers and only 66 
percent of men workers were under 45. 

Household type-—The data on gainful workers 
have been examined to determine whether the 
organization of the households in which the indi- 


viduals live is a differential factor in the propor- 
tion of persons in the labor market and in their 
employment status. Households consisting of 
only one bio-legal family (single-family house- 
holds) included two-thirds of the adults in the 
urban sample but only somewhat more than one- 
half of the gainful workers. The fact that rela- 
tively more of the adults are gainful workers in 
multi-family households is largely attributable to 
the greater proportion of women workers in those 
households. 

Single-family households have a slight excess of 
adult men and a slightly greater proportion of 
men in the labor market; the multi-family house- 
holds have some excess of women and a markedly 
higher ratio of women workers to all women. 
No doubt, the higher proportion of children, es- 
pecially young children, per adult in the single- 
family household is in a large measure responsible 
for the proportionately fewer women workers in 
single-family households. 

The ratio of men workers to all men was slightly 
higher for single-family than for multi-family 
households (table 1 and chart 1). The differences 
in the ratios became more pronounced when the 


Table 1.—Persons 16 years and over in the labor market as percent of all adults, by age and sex, and percentage dis- 
tribution by age and sex according to type of urban household 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 
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Age of person (years) ra By age By sex 
| 
Total | Male | Female Total Male | Female Male Female 
| All households 
| 
16 and over ! 56.9 87.6 29.4 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 72.8 27.2 
i al 5 el ee eee 55.8 67.9 45.6 21.2 16.3 34.4 55.8 44.2 
25-44... } 63.2 98. 6 31.4 49.2 49.9 47.3 73.8 26. 2 
re 57.9 96. 4 19.8 22.2 25.2 14.0 82.8 17.2 
60-64... 47.9 86.3 13.9 3.7 4.3 2.1 84.6 15.4 
65 and over_..__- | 26.1 50.4 6.4 3.5 4.2 1.8 86.4 13.6 
Single-family households 
16 and over ?_. 55.9 88. 5 24.9 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 77.1 22.9 
16-24... . 54.6 67.6 42.9 21.6 16.5 39.1 58. 6 41.4 
ES Ee Se eee f= PPE ITE 59. 4 98.8 23.9 49.1 50.1 45.4 78.8 21.2 
45-59... _. 3 57.2 96. 8 14.8 22.6 25.7 12.3 87.5 12.5 
60-64... ._. ; es ‘ 49.7 87.1 10.8 3.5 4.0 1.6 89.3 10.7 
65 and over ‘ ; 30.8 54.7 6.0 3.1 3.6 1.3 90.4 9.6 
Multi-family households 
16 and over ? 59.0 85.5 37.7 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 64.5 35.5 
eae a 58.5 68.7 50.9 20.5 16.0 28.7 50.3 49.7 
25-44... ._- 72.0 98. 2 48.5 49.3 49.2 49.6 64.3 35.7 
45-50. ...... 59.2 95. 5 29.0 21.3 24.2 16.0 73.3 26.7 
RTE ee ER Fea 45.3 84.9 17.7 4.2 5.0 2.7 77.0 23.0 
ES EER IPA fee SR POE 21.5 44.9 6.7 4.3 5.4 2.4 80.8 19.2 























1 Includes 3,560 persons of unknown age. 
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? Includes 1,661 persons of unknown age. 


3 Includes 1,899 persons of unknown age. 








Chart 1.—Persons aged 16 years and over in the labor 
market as percent of all adults, by sex, age, marital 
status, and type of urban household 
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factor of age was considered. The percentages of 
workers in the two types of households were jp 
close agreement for ages 25-44, but thereafter the 
differences widened progressively, so that, for the 
age group 65 and over, 55 percent of the men jp 
single-family households were in the labor market 
and 45 percent of the men in multi-family house. 
holds. In some measure this progressive widen- 
ing may be attributed to the fact that, in any 
given age group, men in multi-family households 
have a higher average age than those in single- 
family households. This situation holds partic- 
ularly for men aged 65 and over. 

In each type of household the percentages of 
gainful workers among women declined sharply 
with increasing age. This decline is largely the 
reflection of a change in the marital status. Pro- 
portionately fewer married women were reported 
in the labor market. 

Comparison of the percentages of women work- 
ers in single and multi-family households shows a 
striking difference for the two types. In each age 
group the proportion of workers was greater for 
multi-family than for single-family households. 
Among women aged 25-64, only one-fifth of those 
in single-family households were in the labor 
market, in contrast to two-fifths of those in 
multi-family households. Among aged women, 
the percentages were about the same for both 
types of households. 

That the proportionate difference between 
single-family and multi-family households in 
numbers of gainful workers should be greater for 
women than for men is not surprising in view of 
the higher proportions of women with children 
in single-family households. But that other con- 
siderations are also involved becomes evident upon 
examination of the magnitude of the differences. 
These findings add force to the conclusion ad- 
vanced in an earlier article that consolidation of 
bio-legal families into multi-family households is 
an adaptive response to economic pressures. 
Two or more unrelated families may live together 
to cut expenses. A family may take in boarders 
to obtain more income. Aged, widowed, or dis- 
abled parents may move in with their children, 
who are householders, or one family with low 
earnings or low earning potentialities may move 
in with another family with high earning poten- 
tialities and take over household duties, thus 
enabling the others more readily to become part 
of the labor force. The need for earnings to sup- 
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plement the income of the principal wage earner 
is relatively greater among families in multi- 
family units than among those in single-family 
units, in which there is a more direct obligation 
on the head of the family to support all members 
of the family and greater deterrents to having 
some members, especially the women, become part 
of the labor force. 


Marital Status of Gainful Workers 


For both sexes, but obviously to a greater degree 
for women, the proportion in the labor market 
was influenced by marital status (table 3). The 
largest proportion of male workers was found 
among the married men (95 percent), the smallest 
among single men (75 percent). The percentage 
of widowed, divorced, or separated men in the 
labor market was almost as low as that of the 
single men (77 percent). Among women the 
lowest proportion of gainful workers was found 
among the married (11 percent) and the highest 
among the single women (65 percent), while 38 
percent of the widowed, divorced, and separated 
were in the labor market. 

Marital status and age.—A higher proportion of 
workers among married men was found for each 
age group. The differences according to marital 
status were slight, however, except in the youngest 
age group, in which 99 percent of the married 
men and 63 percent of the single men were in the 
labor market. In the age group 16-24, probably 
most of the married men and only somewhat less 
than half of the single men were between the ages 
of 21 and 24. The older mean age of married 
men under 25 is undoubtedly responsible in a 
measure for the higher percentage of workers. 
Marriage itself indicates the assumption of 
responsibility, and, even if the age factor were 
completely accounted for, a marked association 
is to be expected between marital status and 
participation in the labor market. 

Among men aged 25-44, the proportion of 
workers ranged from 97 percent of the single men 
to 99 percent of the married men. With ad- 
vancing age, the percentages decreased and the 
range became progressively wider. 

Among men aged 65 and over, there were fewest 
gainful workers among the widowed, divorced, 
and separated (37 percent) and most among the 
married (57 percent). At this end of the age 
scale, also, the age interval is too broad to show 
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the variations with respect to marital status, in- 
dependent of age. Except for this group, the 
proportion of workers among single men aged 
16-24 was the lowest observed. 

The fact, already noted, that single women had 
the highest concentration of gainful workers, and 
married women the lowest, held for each age group 
except the youngest, 16-24. In this group there 
were more workers among the widowed, divorced, 
and separated women. This variation in the 
ranking of the relative concentration of workers in 
the respective marital-status groups may be due 
in part to the higher average age of widowed, 
divorced, and separated women than of single 
women aged 16-24; but more particularly it may 
indicate the response to the greater need for self- 
reliance among the divorced and separated. 

For women under 45 years of age, the ratios of 
widowed, divorced, and separated persons in the 
labor force to all women of that marital status 
were similar to the corresponding ratios for single 
women. Among persons aged 60 and over, the 
ratios for widowed, divorced, and separated women 
were closer to those for married women, although 
the range was wide. 

Marital status and household type-——The organi- 
zation of the household also affects more closely 
the entrance of women into the labor market than 
of men. There were relatively more workers 
among men in single-family households, group by 
group, than in multi-family households. Among 
women, on the other hand, the percentages of 
workers were higher throughout for groups from 
multi-family households, except for widowed, 
divorced, or separated women aged 16-24 and 
65 or over. The differences in the percentages 
were greatest among married women and least 
among single women (see chart 1). In the age 
groups 16-24 and 25-44 the proportion of married 
women in the labor market was about twice as 
large for multi-family as for single-family house- 
holds. The differences diminished with age, sug- 
gesting that caring for young children was the 
major differential factor. 


Employment Status of Persons in the Labor 
Market 


The discussion thus far has been concerned with 
social characteristics of persons in the labor force. 
Data on the employment status of the 1,056,297 
persons in the urban labor market are presented in 
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tables 2and 3. It should be remembered that the ployed and 30 were seeking work. In the group 
data for this study were collected by a house-to- aged 25-44—generally considered the most pro. 
house canvass during 1935-36; the major portion ductive years—almost 84 of every 100 persons jn 
of the households were canvassed during the _ the labor market were employed and only 11 were 
winter months. Therefore, the unemployment looking for work. Of every 100 gainful workers 
rates given reflect the situation of the labor market aged 60 or over, about 72 were employed and about 
as of that time. It is believed, however, that the 22 were seeking work. 

relative risks of unemployment among persons of The same ranking of percentages held for gainfy] 
each age group, sex, and marital status and from __ workers of each sex. However, among those who 
households of differing structure have some reported themselves as gainful workers, a rela- 


permanency independent of time. Ifthisassump- tively smaller proportion of men was employed— 
tion is warranted, an analysis of these relationships 77.6 percent in contrast to 79.4 percent of the 
is instructive, despite the time lapse. women—and likewise a somewhat smaller per- 


About one-sixth of the urban labor force was centage was seeking work. These differences may 
reported as seeking work during the winter of 1935- _—_— be the result of the erroneous reporting of the 
1936. An additional 5 percent were employed on employment status of women, to which reference 
work relief, and 78 percent were employed—that has been made. It would seem in general that 
is, engaged for profit or pay at work other than women who were not gainfully employed were 
work relief (table 2). The relative difficulty of | probably not as likely to consider themselves in the 
obtaining work encountered by the young and the __ labor force as were unemployed men. It is prob- 
aged is readily apparent. In the age group 16-24, able that the understatement of the extent of un- 
which has the largest proportion of new workers, employment among women was greatest among 


only 66 of every 100 gainful workers were em- married women in single-family households and 

nc least among single women in multi-family house- 
* Since seasonal patterns of employment may be somewhat different for holds 

individuals differentiated according to age, sex, etc., it is important to re- : 

member that the study was made in the winter anc early spring months. Employed and unemployed persons.—At each age 


Table 2.—Percentage distribution by employment status of persons 16 years and over in the labor market, according 
to age, sex, and type of urban household 


[Preliminary data, subject to revision] 




































































Total | Male Female 
ee | pony poo To : “Fa Sil bea Seki 
_.a | On wor ing | : n work Seeking ’ n wor ng 
| Employed | “ relief work Employed | ~ relief work | Employed | ~ relief | work 
! | | 
All households 
cca minawieceemna 78. 1 5.4 16.5 77.6 | 6.4 | 16.0 79.4 | 2.9 17.7 
i NEE 65.8 3.7 30.5 62.9 | 5.2 | 31.9 69.5 | 1.8 28.7 
7 =O Re 83. 6 5.5 10.9 83.0 | 6.3 | 10.7 85. 2 | 3.1 11.7 
i ee ccin | 79. 5 6.9 13.6 | 78.8 | 7.4 | 13.8 82.9 | 4.7 12.4 
th slseseenor nena. 73.6 6.5 19.9 | 72.3 | 6.9 | 20.8 | 80. 8 4.5 | 14.7 
|S Se eee 71.0 | 4.8 24.2 | 69.2 5.0 25.8 | 82.6 3. 5 | 13.9 
Single-family households 
| | 
ES eee 77.7 6.0 16.3 77.9 | 6.8 15.3 77.1 | 3.3 19.6 
a ee 63.5 3.9 32.6 61.6 | 5.3 33. 1 66.3 1.8 31.9 
25-44. 84.0 6.1 9.9 83. 6 | 6.8 9.6 | 85. 4 3.5 11.1 
45-59___ 79.6 7.5 12.9 79.3 | 7.7 13.0 | 81.4 6.3 12.3 
LR | 73.0 7.1] 19.9 | 72.6 | 7.2 | 20. 2 76. 1 | 6.5 17.4 
Se | 69.8 5.5 | 24.7 69. 0 5.5 25. 5 | 76.7 | 5.6 17.7 
| | | | 
| Multi-family households 
| 
EI Sn ee 78.8 4.4 16.8 77.0 5.5 17.5 82.1 2.4 15.5 
EN eS a Sa 70. 4 3.4 26. 2 65.9 5.1 29.0 75.0 1.7 23.3 
1 Sie 2a a eS 82.9 4.3 12.8 81.8 5.2 13.0 85.0 2.6 12.4 
re 79.3 5.7 15.0 77.4 6.6 16.0 84.3 3.2 12.5 
| A 74.6 5.5 19.9 71.8 | 6.2 | 22.0 84. 2 3.1 12.7 
a i Nl ai edeintion 72.8 3.9 23.3 69. 5 4.4 26. 1 86. 6 2.1 11.3 








1 Includes persons of unknown age. 
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level the proportion of women who were employed 
was higher than the corresponding proportion of 
men. 

The factor of age seems to have been most 
important among persons seeking work. Of the 
gainful workers aged 16-24, 32 percent of the men 
and 29 percent of the women were seeking work. 
In the other age groups the proportion of men 
seeking work increased steadily with age, from 11 
percent of those 25-44 years old to 26 percent of 
those aged 65 and over. Among women the 
proportions rose from 12 percent of those aged 
95-44 to 15 percent among those aged 60-64 and 
then declined slightly for women aged 65 and 
over. 

Persons on work relief —For both men and 
women, the proportion of gainful workers who 
were on work relief was greatest in the age group 
45-59 and next largest in the age group 60-64. 
The lowest proportions of men on work relief 
were in the oldest and the youngest age groups— 
the ages in which were found the lowest propor- 
tions of employed men. For the youngest group, 
this situation probably reflects the public attitude 
favoring aid to men with families. The low 
proportion for the aged reflects in part the lack 
of nonmanual relief projects for old men and 
possibly in part their lessened family responsi- 
bilities. Among women the lowest proportions 
on work relief were for the younger age groups— 
16-24 and 25-44. In each age group the propor- 
tion of gainful workers who were employed at 
relief work was larger among men than among 
women. 

Employment status in relation to household or- 
ganization.—When the employment status of 
gainful workers in single-family and multi-family 
households is considered, certain differences are 
found according to sex. The percentages of 
men who were employed were slightly higher in 
single-family than in multi-family households— 
78 and 77 percent, respectively—and the propor- 
tions on work relief were also higher. In general, 
the proportion of men in a specified employment 
status appeared to be approximately the same for 
both types of household. 

Among women the relationships with respect to 
household type and employment status were re- 
versed. In single-family households 77 percent 
of the workers were employed, in multi-family 
households 82 percent. This fact leads to the 
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inference that women in single-family households 
who are in the labor market are forced there, to 
a greater extent than women in multi-family 
households, by necessity rather than by any 
special qualification for work. Again, the propor- 
tions on work relief were larger in single-family 
than in multi-family households. 

When the age of employed men is considered, the 
widest differences in the proportions from the two 
types of households are found in the youngest age 
group; in this age group the proportion who were 
employed was considerably smaller in single- 
family households. With increasing age, how- 
ever, differences with respect to household type 
were on the whole less marked; the smallest 
difference was among men aged 65 and over. In the 
intermediate ages, from 25 to 64, the proportions 
who were employed were larger in single-family 
than in multi-family households. 

Among women gainful workers, also, age was 
found to be an important factor. At each age 
level except 25-44,’ the proportion of employed 
women was lower for single-family than for multi- 
family households. This sitvation is in part the 
effect of the differences between the two types of 
households with respect to their economic composi- 
tion and with respect to the marital status of 
women. The proportion of employed gainful 
workers at each age level results from the inter- 
action of such factors as the need for money in the 
household, the differences in the rates of employ- 
ment for the respective marital-status groups, and 
the age and sex composition of the household, to 
mention some of the more obvious forces. The 
proportion of women workers who were employed 
was markedly lower in single-family than in multi- 
family households for the age group 16-24 and 
even lower for the group 65 and over. 

The proportions of persons in the labor market or 
in a specified employment status reflect relative 
economic need of the family, the earning poten- 
tialities of the individual, the obstacles in the path 
of employment, and the traditional position of the 
individual in the family and in the community. 
Data from the canvass show clearly (table 3) that 
proportionately more aged men than aged women 
were in the labor market. Likewise, one-fourth 
of the aged men in the labor market were seeking 
work, in contrast to one-seventh of the aged 


7 The enumerative error in reporting unemployed women as homemakers 
may account for this apparent anomaly. 
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women workers. When aged women could not 
find work, it would appear that they dropped out 
of the labor force, while aged men continued to 
look for work. The extent to which this contrast 
results from the error in enumeration cannot be 
surmised. 


Employment Status in Relation to Marital 
Status 


A close relationship was found between marital 
status and the proportion of persons in the labor 
market who were employed (table 3 and chart 2). 
With only one exception—aged women from multi- 
family households—the percentages of employed 
workers were relatively higher for married persons 
than for the single or for the widowed, divorced, 
or separated. 

Employed persons.—About 84 of every 100 mar- 
ried persons in the labor market were employed at 
the time of the survey, as compared with 72 of 
every 100 widowed, divorced, or separated persons 
and about 71 of every 100 single workers. Unpub- 
lished data show that among the latter the propor- 
tions who were employed were markedly higher for 
heads of families than for others. 

The proportion of employed gainful workers of 
each marital status was higher among women than 
among men. In fact, the proportion of women in 
the labor force who were gainfully employed was 
higher than the combined percentages of men who 
were gainfully employed and those who were on 
work relief. Again, the extent to which this differ- 
ence results from incorrect recording of employ- 
ment status of women cannot be appraised. 

The proportions of employed men were lowest 
among single men except in the age group 25-44, 
where they were lowest among widowed, divorced, 
or separated men. In general, the variation in 
the proportion of employed men from one age 
group to another is similar for the respective 
marital statuses. For each marital status, the larg- 
est proportion of employed men was at the age 
level 25-44. Thereafter, the percentages decreased 
with age, most rapidly among single men and least 
rapidly among the widowed, divorced, or 
separated. 

In each age group up to age 60, the proportion 
of employed women was lowest among the 
widowed, divorced, or separated workers. For 
women aged 60 or more, the percentages of em- 
ployed persons were about the same for single 
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Chart 2.—Workers of specified employment status from 
urban households as percent of persons aged 16 and 
over in the labor market, by sex, age, and marital 
status 
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women as for the widowed, divorced, and sepa- 
rated. For married and single women, as for 
all male gainful workers, the greatest concentration 
of employment occurred in the age group 25-44, and 
thereafter the proportions decreased with age 
except for an upturn at age 65 and over. The 
proportion of employed persons among the 
widowed, divorced, and separated increased pro- 
gressively with age, from 59 per 100 women in the 
labor market in ages 16-24 to 82 per 100 for those 
aged 65 and over. 

Unemployed persons.—The variations with re- 
spect to age in the proportions of unemployed 
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persons who were seeking work were substantially 
different among men and women, although for 
both sexes the lowest proportions of persons seek- 
ing work were among the married. Among the 
men, at each age level, proportionately more single 
men were seeking work; among women, except in 
ages 60 and over, the proportions were largest for 
those who were widowed, divorced, or separated. 

The changes, with respect to age, in the propor- 
tion of men seeking work were, in general, similar 
for each marital status, but this was not the case 
among women. For married women the propor- 
tions seeking work decreased with age to the age 
group 45-59 and thereafter rose gradually; for 
single women and for the widowed, divorced, and 
separated, the percentages decreased at a slowing 
rate with increasing age. 

Persons on work relief.—The highest proportions 
of persons on work relief were found, with few 
exceptions, among the widowed, divorced, and 
separated and the lowest among single persons. 
The exceptions were the youngest and the oldest 
married gainful workers who were relatively more 
often on work relief. 

The proportionate numbers of persons on work 
relief doubtless reflect work-relief policies as 
well as relative need in the various segments of the 
population. Thus single women generally reported 
relatively the lowest proportions on work relief. 
Married male gainful workers in ages 16-24 
reported the largest percentage engaged on work 
relief—10.8 percent. Widowed, divorced, or sep- 
arated persons reported comparatively large pro- 
portions on work relief, except in the oldest age 
groups. 

Employment status and household type.—When 
both marital status and age are considered, the 
proportion of employed male workers in single- 
family households is generally lower than the 
corresponding proportion in multi-family house- 
holds. Exceptions were found for married men 
aged 16-24, and for widowed, divorced, or sepa- 
rated men under 60. 

The generally lower proportion of employed 
men in single-family households was counteracted, 
in part at least, by larger proportions of men on 
work relief. This combination of percentages is 
evident for married men of all ages, and for those 
under 45 it was sufficient to result in a smaller 
proportion of married men in single-family house- 
holds who reported that they were seeking work. 
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Differences between single-family and multi- 
family households in the percentages of either 
gainful workers or employed gainful workers were 
wider for women than for men. The proportion 
of employed workers was higher for women in 
multi-family households than for those in single- 
family households, except for the age group 25-44 
and for married women in ages under 45 and 65 or 
more. The exception for the age group 25-44 is 
explained by the large proportion of married 
women in this age group. The exception for 
married women under 45 seems a reflection of the 
fact that a woman in a single-family household 
who was not working would tend to be reported 
as a housewife more often than one in a multi- 
family household. It is probably not unreason- 
able to assume that unemployed women in multi- 
family households sought work more regularly 
than did married women of the same age from 
single-family households with only one adult 
woman. 

As was found for men, the proportion of women 
engaged in relief work was higher for those from 
single than from multi-family households. The 
range of differences in the percentages was greater 
with respect to marital status among women in 
single than in multi-family households. 

The lesser concentration of older employed 
married women in single-family households was 
offset by the relatively larger number on work 
relief, so that the percent of women seeking work 
was smaller for the married in single-family than 
for those in multi-family households. Among 
women other than the married, on the other hand, 
the proportions seeking work were greater for 
those in single-family households. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This report is essentially descriptive in nature. 
Nevertheless, the variations observed indicate the 
multiplicity of factors which determine, first, an 
individual’s entry into the labor market and, 
second, the employment status of those within 
the labor market. 

For many men of mature age, gainful employ- 
ment would be a social necessity regardless of 
economic need. The age at which one enters the 
labor market, however, is controlled in part by 
the family relationship of the individual, his 
abilities and aptitudes, the reliance of others on 


8 See footnote 5. 
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him for support, as well as his social and cultural 
background and the opportunities for employment. 
At the other extreme, among the aged, withdrawal 
from the labor market is determined by employ- 
ment conditions and the earning potentialities of 
the individual, his responsibilities, and the sources 
of livelihood that he may have aside from his own 
earnings. 

For women, the situation is far more complex; 
the traditional dependence on the male still 
exists, especially in the case of married women. 
Childbearing and the care of children and of the 
home also exert a marked effect in keeping women 
out of the labor market. But changing mores, 
economic necessity, and in some instances the 
drudgery of home work and the desire for inde- 
pendence control the presence of women in the 
labor market. 

The employment status of workers is deter- 

mined in part by the length and continuity of 
their stay in the labor market, by their skill, 
their productiveness in relation to earnings, and, 
in a measure, by/the urgency of their needs. The 
interaction of these social and economic factors 
with our production system resulted in an em- 
ployment pattern for the 1.9 million urban adults 
reported in this survey which may be summarized 
as follows: 
' (1) Fifty-seven percent of the urban adults 
aged 16 years or more were in the labor force. 
Fifty-six percent of the adults in single-family 
households and 59 percent of those from multi- 
family households were gainful workers. 

(2) Eighty-eight percent of the men and 29 
percent of the women were reported in the labor 
force. 

(3) Twenty-seven percent of all gainful workers 
were women. About one-fourth of the gainful 
workers from single-family households and one- 
third of those from multi-family households were 
women. 

(4) A greater proportion of the married men 
was in the labor market than of either widowed, 
divorced, or separated men or single men. The 
respective proportions were 95, 77, and 75 per 
hundred. Among the aged, the ranking of single 
and of widowed, divorced, or separated was inter- 
changed. 

(5) A greater proportion of the single women 
was in the labor market than of either of the other 
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two marital groups. A strikingly low proportion 
of the married women was in the labor foree, 
The ratios were 11 per 100 married women, 38 per 
100 widowed, divorced, or separated, and 65 per 
100single women. Except for the age group 16-24, 
the same ranking was found for each age group, 

(6) The ratio of male gainful workers to aj] 
men was about the same for single-family and for 
multi-family households. Among women, there 
were wide differences in the ratios. The agree. 
ment between ratios increased with age. The 
greatest difference was observed among the ratios 
for married women. 

(7) Seventeen percent of the urban gainful 
workers during the period covered by the survey 
were unemployed, 5 percent were at work on 
relief projects, and 78 percent were employed for 
pay or profit on nonrelief work. 

(8) The largest proportion of employed persons 
to all gainful workers in a particular age group—84 
percent—was found for persons aged 25-44 years. 

(9) Although the proportion of employed men 
at each age level was relatively lower than the 
corresponding proportion of women, only 16 
percent of all men in the labor market were unem- 
ployed, as compared with 18 percent of the 
women in the labor market. The larger propor- 
tion for women resulted from the fact that a 
relatively large number of women gainful workers 
were under 25, the age group in which the pro- 
portion of unemployed persons was greatest. 

(10) The proportionate differences between the 
number of employed gainful workers in single- 
family and multi-family households were more 
pronounced among women workers than among 
men. This situation is attributable in part 
to the marked differences in composition of 
the two types of households, with respect to 
marital status of women workers, and to the fact 
that marital status is an important differential 
factor for women. 

(11) Although the proportion of married women 
in the labor market was lower than that of any 
other group of women, a larger proportion of the 
married women workers was employed. 

(12) Differences between the employment status 
of women gainful workers in multi-family and 
single-family households were least for the married 
and generally most for the widowed, divorced, or 
separated. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


Operations of the Employment Security Program 


Labor-Market Developments 


Employment has been affected by the defense 
program in practically all localities in the United 
States. Large-scale employment increases have 
been maintained, and additional thousands of 
workers have been hired in most States, even 
though the actual rate of increase in employment 
in manufacturing industries may have slackened 
somewhat. Despite adverse weather, construc- 
tion employment has been maintained at a high 
rate in most areas and has been little marked by 
the usual seasonal declines, but lack of materials 
and skilled building craftsmen has slowed down 
some projects already under construction and has 
retarded initiation of others. 

Hiring in many manufacturing establishments 
has been deferred because of lack of space and 
equipment for more workers, despite maximum 
utilization of facilities through overtime and extra 
shifts. Shortage of key skilled workers has pre- 
vented employment increases in many plants, 
and in others scarcity of raw materials has de- 
layed expansion of production and pay rolls. 

On completion of large construction jobs now 
under way—factories, army camps, housing proj- 
ects, supply bases, dams, and so forth—thousands 
of construction workers will be laid off; but a 
large volume of additional construction is already 
scheduled for some months to come, so that many 
workers released from completed jobs may find 
work with little difficulty. Complete use of plant 
facilities has been accompanied in many instances 
by an increase in the number of expansion proj- 
ects, and this has added to the demand for con- 
struction workers. 

Although local stringencies in a few skilled 
crafts have delayed some projects, the supply of 
construction workers still appears to be adequate. 
Effective use of clearance machinery by public 
employment offices has been of considerable help 
in transferring construction workers to localities 
where local shortages have developed. 

In manufacturing industries, particularly air- 
craft and shipbuilding, shortages have become 
more pronounced. Stringencies of skilled metal 
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tradesmen are also common. Limited supplies of 
semiskilled workers are reported in a few localities 
and small reserves in others. In practically no 
area have unskilled workers been hard to obtain, 
although low wages and poor working standards 
have resulted in a withdrawal of workers in some 
areas which have industries characterized by such 
conditions. 

The trend toward stringency appears likely to 
be aggravated during the next 3 months, when 
in the major defense industries there appears to 
be heavy prospective demand for workers. A 
large proportion will have to be skilled or semi- 
skilled. The relatively small number of lay-offs 
expected to occur will make available only a 
negligible supply of skilled workers; most of those 
needed will have to be obtained from some other 
source. 

In some of the occupations in which employers 
have indicated that shortages exist, good workers 
are reported available but because of race or 
nationality are not being hired. Employers have 
lowered age limits and physical requirements, 
accepted workers of less skill and experience, 
employed women in jobs hitherto held only by 
men, but they have almost consistently turned 
down qualified skilled workers who are not citizens, 
even in jobs where citizenship is unessential. 
Public employment office records indicate that 
stringencies in many areas would be eliminated if 
qualified workers were not barred on account of 
specifications unrelated to the job. 


Review of the Month 

Continuing stimulation of industrial activity 
by the defense program was reflected in December 
by the increase in placements made through the 
public employment offices and smaller rises in 
benefit claims and payments than occurred in 
December last year. The greater number of 
working days in December than in November may 
also have been a factor in the placement gain. The 
number of jobs filled in private employment in- 
creased from the previous month and was higher 
than in any previous December in the history of 
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Chart 1.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, January 1938-December 1940 
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tOver 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


the United States Employment Service. Public 
placements registered a gain of 14 percent as a 
result of construction projects related to the de- 
fense program. Supplementary placements de- 
clined sharply, however, as agricultural operations 
were further curtailed. Applications for work 
increased sharply with the result that the number 
of persons actively seeking work through public 
employment offices increased for the first time 
since June. Part of the increase is attributable 
to the registration of persons who were laid off 
after Christmas. 

Further seasonal curtailment, largely in con- 
struction, food manufacturing, and mining, re- 
sulted in increases in both benefit claims and pay- 
ments in December, representing the first increase 
since July. Continued claims received in local 
offices increased 10 percent over November to 
approximately 4 million. Benefit payments to 
unemployed workers, compensating almost 3 
million weeks of total and partial unemployment, 
totalec $31 million in December, an increase of 
4.5 percent over the previous month. A minimum 
of 761,000 unemployed workers received at least 
one benefit payment in December, and the weekly 
average of benefit recipients totaled 667,000. 
The number of beneficiaries declined for the sixth 
successive month. 


Placement Activities 


Nearly 378,000 placements were made by the 
United States Employment Service offices during 
December, a gain of 3.5 percent over the previous 
month. Jobs filled in private employment totaled 
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~10 and 20 percent. 


298,000, an increase of 1 percent over N ovember, 
but 27 percent higher than in December 1939 and 
85 percent higher than in December 1938 (table 1), 
Although private placements increased, the num. 
ber of jobs expected to last longer than a month 
declined sharply from November to 136,000—only 
46 percent of total private placements—probably 
as a result of a substantial number of placements 
in temporary jobs during the Christmas season. 
This month was the first since July that jobs 
lasting longer than a month accounted for legs 
than half of private placements. 

Placement gains in private employment were 
shown in only 20 States, with general increases jn 
the Southwest and Pacific Coast areas. Kentucky 
and Massachusetts reported the largest gains— 
30 and 25 percent, respectively; 10 other States— 
‘Arkansas, California, Indiana, Maine, Maryland, 
Missouri, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas—showed increases ranging between 
Defense contracts and con- 
struction have strongly stimulated employment 
in these States. Of the 15 leading States, 9 were 
included among those reporting more private jobs 
filled than in November. Fewer private jobs 
were filled in 31 States, with the sharpest decreases, 
ranging from 37 to 41 percent, reported by Louisi- 
ana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. De- 
creases of less than 10 percent, however, were 
reported by 15 of the remaining States. 

Public placements totaled 80,000, an increase of 
10,000 over November, and more than twice the 
number filled in December 1939. This gain re- 


Chart 2.—Active file of men and women registrants at 
public employment offices as of end of month, Janu- 
ary 1938-December 1940 
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sulted largely from the placement of construction 
workers On army-camp projects. In Illinois, 
Kansas, Missouri, New York, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming such placements were from 2 to 6 
times as great as those made in November. Sup- 
plementary placements totaled 89,000 in Decem- 
ber, a decline of 34 percent from November. Con- 
tinuing local needs for agricultural workers resulted 
in large numbers of supplementary placements, 
however: in Arizona, 11,000; Arkansas, 15,000; 
Tennessee, 18,000; and Texas, 19,000. 

Applications for work received during December 
increased 12 percent over November to approxi- 
mately 1.5 million. Largely as a result of the 
sharp increase in applications for work, the number 
of job seekers registered in State active files at 
the end of December rose 4.2 percent from the 
preceding month to more than 4.7 million. Of 
the 37 States reporting increases, 27 showed rises 
of less than 10 percent. Connecticut reported a 
decline of 36 percent, largely attributable to the 
removal from the active file of names of persons 
who failed to indicate that they were actively 
seeking work. The District of Columbia, Missis- 
sippi, and Oklahoma also reported declines in 
excess of 10 percent. 

Of the total placements completed by public 
employment offices, 223,000 were filled by men 
and 155,000 by women (table 2). Placements of 
men in private employment totaled more than 
146,000, 12 percent less than in November but 39 
percent more than in December 1939, while pri- 
vate placements of women totaled 151,000, 18 
percent more than in November and 17 percent 
more than a year ago. About half the private 
jobs filled by men were expected to last longer 
than a month, a slightly lower proportion than in 
November. More than 76,000 jobs or 96 percent 
of all placements in public and governmental 
work were filled by men—many in construction 
work at army cantonments and other military 
areas. 

The number of applications filed by men in- 
creased 16 percent over November to 1.1 million, 
while those filed by women increased only 2.9 per- 
cent to 384,000. The sharper increase in applica- 
tions filed by men partly reflected the seasonal cur- 
tailment of job opportunities in construction and 
agriculture. The number of job seekers in the 
active file of male registrants increased 6.0 percent 
over the end of November to 3.5 million. The 
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Chart 3.—Average weekly number of claimants drawing - 


benefits, by month, January 1939-December 1940 ' 
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number of women job seekers declined slightly to 
approximately 1.3 million, the lowest volume since 
March 1940. 


Insurance Operations 


Claims received.—Although the number of con- 
tinued claims received in local offices increased 10 
percent to 4 million in December (table 3), this 
volume represented the second lowest for the 
year. Except for the Southeast and Gulf area, 
increases were general throughout the country. 
Increases in many cases reflected advance filing 
of claims prior to the beginning of benefit years in 
January. Among the 36 States which reported 
increases, the sharpest rises occurred in North 
Dakota and South Dakota—64 percent and 71 
percent, respectively—largely the result of sea- 
sonal declines in construction. Increases of more 
than 30 percent were also noted in Delaware, 
Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Pennsylvania, 
and Vermont. On the other hand, declines of 10 
percent or more were reported by Florida, Hawaii, 
Kentucky, New Hampshire, and Oregon. 

Reduced employment in various industry groups 
which usually curtail operations at this time of the 
year resulted in a 2.6-percent increase in the 
December weekly average of continued claims for 
all types of unemployment (table 4). The weekly 
average of 882,000 represented the first increase in 
average receipts since last May. Increased re- 
ceipts were reported by 31 States, most of them 
concentrated west of the Mississippi River, where 
seasonal declines in canning and construction 
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Table 1.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by State, December 1940 
{Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1941] 
















































































Complete placements Applications received 
Private 
Supple- 
Social Security Board Percentage change January-December 1940 mental Percent- 
region and State place- = 
Total Restor Public | ments | Number wn y 
Total =, pesenanee Novem- 
Novem- | Decem- | ™ont change from ber 1940 
ber 1940 | ber 1939 ee i eee, 
1939 
ee a. Seer ce 
RS So ones 377,697 | 297, 723 +1.0 +26.6 | 136,431 | 3,225,910} 12+420.2| 79,974 89,165 | 1,494, 985 +12.1 
Region I: 
Connecticut - - -__--- 6, 563 6,070 —.8 +78. 5 3, 673 57, 291 +34,9 493 23 18, 685 +17.2 
CS 1, 953 1, 738 +18. 1 +53. 1 1, 272 19, 504 +18.4 215 11 11, 206 +5.0 
Massachusetts ____-- 6, 820 6, 061 +25.1 | +101.3 4,031 45, 796 +59. 3 759 46 7,714 445.2 
New Hampshire __-- 1, 534 1, 281 —16.6 —2.3 912 18, =H —.5 253 218 7, 792 +43. 2 
Rhode Island _--__-- 1, 537 1, 235 +7.2 |} +105.5 853 +6.8 | 302 0 8, 700 +30. 2 
mR ae eae 1, 146 815 —5.2 +18. 4 339 : on +9.6 | 331 60 3, 258 +3.2 
on : 
New York.......... 37,152 | 32,900 +10. 2 +60. 0 12, 911 318, 430 +57.5 4, 252 1, 234 198, 040 +5.8 
Region IIT: 
Delaware -__--__--_-- 999 941 —17.8 —18.0 371 12, 726 —10.0 | 58 27 | 3,098 | -.9 
New Jersey -.-.----- 12, 885 10,614) —1.7 +24.9 5, 264 112, 691 +13.2| 2,271 83 65,946 | +39.3 
—e ART 14, 808 13,881 | +15.0 +35.9 7, 387 129, 872 +37.8 | 927 1, 524 122,325 | +28.3 
District of Colum | 
Se eR 4, 562 4, 003 —6.0| +36.8 1, 640 43, 236 +19.8 559 0 10,482 |  —13.5 
See 5, 332 4, 928 +19.7 +66.0 2, 754 43, 327 +37. 4 404 7 17, 580 +11.0 
Nowh Carolina Bea 13, 886 4, 993 +.3 +5.8 2, 149 63, 085 —.5 8, 893 1, 768 32, 818 +3.6 
_ RS 7,015 5, 420 —3.7 71.0 2, 898 59, 382 +33. 9 1, 595 86 18, 280 —9.6 
me West Virginia... 3, 241 3, 008 —13.2 +8.3 1, 581 29, 955 +1.2 | 233 | 137 17, 425 7.0 
gion V 
Kentucky___________ 4, 098 3,921 | +30.0 +71.5 2, 427 29, 053 +43.1 177 75 14,947 | +14.5 
Michigan__________- 11, 292 10, 660 —5.0 +28.5 5, 879 122, 063 +20, 1 632 91 64,201 | +424 
a a. Say 16, 417 15, 970 —5.4 +28. 4 7, 500 173, 980 +34.9 447 414 67,158 | +4.0 
ion 
*erilinois Bee 16, 893 15, 618 | +.8 421.6} 8,024 161, 745 +19.6 | 1,275 824 | 75, 488 +15.4 | 
a aes 10, 515 10, 142 | 15.0 4+32.1 |} 5,851 95, 179 | +13.7 373 | 1, 017 38.540 | +124 
Wisconsin_. ______-- 7, 121 6,358 | —3.5 +42.3| 2,879 73, 925 | +15.9 | 763 | 485 26,666 | —1.3 
Region VII: 
Alabama....--._---- 2, 989 2.758| —47| 151 1, 838 43, 726 | +13.4 | 231 | 133 22.136; —63 
Floride. eae, 14, 257 5, 037 | 5.4 +1.1 4, 046 33,873 | 1420.1 | 9,220] 532 26,520 | —15.2 
ees 6, 826 4.582} —69 —8.9| 1,933 78, 693 +40.8 2, 244 7 29,114 | +38.9 
Missiscippi I: 3, 967 2, 081 —15.9|} +16.5| 1,383 27, 167 | +13.8 1, 886 | 281 | 14,200/ 13.0 
South Carolina____- 6, 429 | 1, 840 —8.2| +49.8 973 22, 602 | +42.2 4, 589 | 897 | 14, 896 +61.6 
ennessee__________- 8, 188 4, 412 +1.8| +36.2| 2,436 53, 964 | +15.8| 3,776 | 217,803 | 15, 498 —8.3 
Region VIII: 
| ae 5, 923 4, 877 —10.7| +141 1,719 61, 195 | +.2 | 1, 046 | 449 19,770 | —10.9 
Minnesota_________- 4, 695 4, 479 —18.2| +25.8 2, 073 64, 337 | +17.9 | 216 | 174 | 27, 311 +17.3 
Nebraska._--.-____- 2, 134 1, 659 —5.5 |) +47.1 492 20, 981 | +26.3 | 475 30 9 om | +17.8 
North Dakota_____- 2, 107 2,051; —11.7| +21.3 598 38, 446 | 422.9 | 41 | _. 
South Dakota______- 1, 094 981| -17.6} +11.4| 334 12,601 | 2414.7 | 113 95 | < $22 | +31.6 
Region IX: | | | 
Arkansas... ..------ 8,649 | 6,334 +14.2 | +118.5 1, 154 54,477 | +31.8 | 2,315 15, 116 | 13, 591 | —.7 
a 6, 487 3, 272 —1.0| +446 1, 161 40, 213 | +64.4 | 3,215 698 23,807 | +23.3 | 
Missouri_........_-- 9, 792 7, 631 +112 +29. 5 3, 696 85, 846 | +28, 2 2,161 | 1,289 62, 423 +35. 5 | 
. Oklahoma___-...__- 3, 679 3, 420 +15.4 —18.5 O64 49, 098 | +6.3 | 259 | 1,207 15,662 | +4.2 
egion X: | | } | | 
Louisiana__.__.____- 8, 357 6, 490 —39.0| +73.1| 5,329 52, 006 | +.2| 1,867] 1.146 2,437} —19.9 
New Mexico.______- 1,410; 1,202) 41.3, +.3 392 16,037 | —24.7 208 | 489 6, 072 +.8 
i 44,692 | 32,682 +10.2| 63 7, 692 313, 748 | +6.0 12,010 | 19, 275 76,231 | +6.9 
Region XI | 
Arizona____________- 2, 250 2, 007 4361 —#73 1, 130 26, 694 +2.6 | 243 11, 384 | 5,467 | —8.0 
Colorado___._____- 3, 182 3, 028 —18.0 | +24. 5 1, 139 57, 931 +28.5 | 154 172 | 14,713| —25 
Sa 1,417 | 1,285 —-18.8} 1.0 553 25, 608 | +6. 2 | 132 | 162 | 7,930; +2.7 
Montana. --..------- 969 808 | —9.1 +37.4 389 15, 378 | +57.4 161 | 196 | 4, 451 | —7.6 | 
US ae 1, 579 1, 189 —37.9 | 9 321 14, 950 | —.4| 390 78 | 6,705 | —17.4 
Wyoming...........| 2,175 348 | —36.6 +1.8 | 157 6, 460 | —3.9| 1,827 10 4,510 | +226 
Region XII: | | 
California__.__.___-- 25, 931 23,226 | +11.4|) +542] 10,413 235, 109 | +6.1 2, 705 6, 737 117,173 | +11.4 
Nevada...---------- 895 805| +62) +82 381 11,103 | +130 90 | 157 2369; —.4 
| ae 5, 506 4,415} -14.0] +440 1, 372 50, 364 —.2 1,091} 1,153 19,083 | +20 
. Weshington. ESE 4, 907 3, 668 +.2| —227 1, 574 75, 139 +12.8 1, 239 1, 217 30,946 | +19.9 
erritories: } in 
aoa 368 159 —27.1| +57.4 49 | 2, 964 +59. 3 | 2 22 805 —13.3 
MRE a 1, 074 440, -6.8|) +346 145 | 5, 828 +93.0 | 19 1, 341 —15.7 
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1 Excludes January-February of 1939 and 1940 for Florida, because private 
placement activity was largely suspended in January-February 1939. 

1 Excludes August-September of 1939 and 1940 for South Dakota, because 
State agency suspended operations in August-September 1939. 
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3 Excludes 14,504 
Arkansas. 


supplemental placements made 


in cooperation with 
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resulted in an increased number of lay-offs. The more than 10 percent, and 6 of the remaining 
B averages increased more than 50 percent in Idaho, States reported declines ranging from 1 to 11 per- 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; 4 additional cent. Improved employment conditions arising 
States in this region showed rises in excess of 25 out of increased industrial activity attributable to 
percent. Of the 15 leading industrial States, only the defense program resulted in declines in average 
., Pennsylvania and Wisconsin reported increases of '— weekly claim receipts in 20 States. Ten of the 20 
l, 
Table 2.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by State, December 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 27, 1941] 
ae Men Women 
“ fe ‘ 
— Complete placements Complete placements 
15 Social Security Board i 
862 region and State Private Applica- | Active file Private Applica- i_ Of 
510 tions as of Dec. tions Dec. 31 
7 dl , 
mn Total Regular | Public | Tecetved | S118 | stotas Regular | Public | Tecelved | “i949 
255 Total (over 1 Total (over 1 
month) month) 
145 Sees Saar eee Se 6 RE See 
ns Total..... _..| 222,913 | 146,430] 73,846 | 76,483 1,111,081 | 3,464,797 | 154,784 | 151,203 | 62,585 3,491 | 383,904 | 1, 295, 039 
307 Region I: . 
Connecticut. : 3, 709 3, 323 2, 335 386 12, 205 24, 178 2, 854 2, 747 1, 338 107 6, 480 13, 737 
Maine. __. mite 1, 090 879 655 211 8, 639 22, 149 863 859 617 4 2, 567 7,713 
R34 Massachusetts - : 3, 602 2, 968 2, 201 634 30, 224 96, 242 3, 218 3, 093 1, 830 125 17, 490 67, 368 
301 New Hampshire 1, 040 828 641 212 5, 800 12, 547 494 453 271 41 1, 992 7, 031 
785 Rhode Island... ___.- 774 590 445 184 5, 259 15, 511 763 645 408 118 3, 441 11, 564 
885 Vermont...........-- 690 363 161 327 2, 576 8, 709 456 452 178 4 682 3, 
218 Region II 
iv New York a _...| 16,516] 12,448 6, 089 4, 068 138, 409 346,648 | 20,636 | 20, 452 6, 822 184} 59,631} 159,497 
Region 
mR? Delaware...........-- 312 254 144 58 2, 200 5, 862 687 687 227 0 898 3, 154 
143 New Jersey - _- Pee 5, 664 4, 360 3, 049 1, 304 40, 778 117, 811 7, 221 6, 254 2, 215 967 25, 168 569 
- Penneyte | TESS 6, 152 5, 334 3, 759 818 89, 816 241, 798 8, 656 8, 547 3, 628 109 32, 509 94, 009 
Region 
ui) District of Columbia _ 2, 169 1, 687 651 482 6, 722 14, 555 2, 393 2, 316 989 77 3, 760 , 279 
31 Maryland : 3, 758 3, 363 2, 101 395 13, 024 30, 106 1, 574 1, 565 653 9 4, 556 17, 195 
North Carolina... 10, 930 2,071 875 8, 859 25, 779 68, 619 2, 956 2, 922 1, 274 34 7, 039 166 
87 Virginia a 4, 181 2, 625 1, 580 1, 556 13, 177 33, 034 2, 834 2, 795 1, 318 39 5, 103 13, 851 
4) West V irginia j 1,350 1,118 762 232 14, 133 50, 593 1, 891 1, 890 819 1 3, 292 10, 625 
70 Region V: 
83 Kentucky. _. ro 2, 540 | 2, 391 1,819 149 11, 133 67, 790 1, 558 1, 530 608 28 3, 814 16, 301 
103 Michigan ey 6,929 | 6, 339 3, 637 590 50, 130 117, 956 4, 363 4, 321 2, 242 42 14, 071 326 
124 Ohio — sd 7, 855 7, 460 3, 878 395 | 49, 938 225, 121 8, 562 8, 510 3, 622 52 | 17,220 83, 322 
ion VI: | 
501 ay ee aes = 8, 416 7,216 3, 934 1, 200 55, 715 133, 621 8, 477 8, 402 4, 090 75 19, 773 53, 555 
4 Indiana “"] iasa | 8263 | 3610 | 71 | 99,585 |  107,663| 4981} 4879| 2241 102} 8955 | 30,306 
13 Wisconsin. __.....__- 4, 115 3, 414 1, 548 | 701 19, 498 79, 041 3, 006 2,944 1, 331 62 7, 168 21, 890 
307 Region VII: 
35 Alabama..............| 1,568} 1,342 | 901 | 226 17,022 75, 232 1, 421 1, 416 937 5| 5,114] 18,555 
Florida... _- ae. 11, 818 | 2, 614 | 1,985 | 9, 204 19, 240 51, 936 2, 439 2, 423 2, 061 16 7, 280 19, 590 
10 Georgia... _- : 4, 626 2, 422 | 855 | 2, 204 | 21, 385 98, 873 2, 200 1 1,078 40 7,729 41, 897 
187 Mississippi. _......... 2,710 838 577 1, 872 10, 982 45, 508 1, 257 1, 243 806 14 3, 218 13, 575 
368 South Carolina______- 5. 5S 1, 029 493 4, 529 | 12, 657 35, 605 871 811 480 60 2, 239 12, 498 
721 R a : SIS 5, 729 1,970 1,042 3,750 | 11,019 78, 648 2, 459 2, 442 1, 394 17 4, 479 34, 376 
egion VIII: 
134 lowa__- _.....| 3,664 | 2,808 907 856 | 14, 933 59, 621 2, 259 2, 069 812 190 4, 837 17, 880 
307 Minnesota............| 2, 516 2, 331 1,040 185 | 20,974 86, 343 2, 179 2, 148 1,033 31 6, 337 27, 251 
01 Nebraska........_._- 1, 503 1,046 193 457 | 7, 400 33, 955 631 613 209 18 2, 244 8, 058 
North Dakota. iG 987 934 53 | 2, 861 18, 848 1, 120 1, 117 309 3 1, 348 5, 849 
. R South Dakota a ae 520 409 158 lll 3, 570 16, 792 574 572 176 2 1,052 4,943 
egion : 
129 Arkansas__..________. 6,042 3,773 450 2, 269 10, 838 32, 633 2, 607 2, 561 704 46 2, 753 8,277 
150 RR SS 5,021 1, 836 553 3, 185 20, 314 52, 059 1, 466 1, 436 608 30 3, 493 10, 928 
392 Seay 8, 787 3, 710 1, 958 2,077 51, 066 143, 858 4,005 3, 921 1, 738 84| 11,357 45,010 
ay R Saapeme pacnnaghers 1, 391 1, 136 192 255 11, 485 31, 494 2, 288 2, 284 4 4,177 8, 227 
egion : 
510 Louisiana __. 6, 330 4, 492 4, 138 1, 838 19, 693 86, 586 2, 027 1, 998 1,191 29 3, 744 18, 948 
381 New Mexico.....____- 835 630 145 205 5, 278 21, 703 575 572 247 3 794 3, 694 
+ . Teres --| 28,971 | 17, 105 3,660 | 11,866 60, 945 181,813 | 15,721 | 15,577 4, 032 144} 15, 286 51, 088 
egion XI: 
Arizona af 1, 313 1, 140 811 173 4, 289 14, 230 937 867 319 70 1,178 3, 370 
01 Colorado | %% 1, 652 551 123 11, 828 39, 479 1, 407 1, 376 588 31 2, 885 12, 024 
HL Idaho ts 673 557 202 116 6, 908 14, 190 744 728 351 16 1,022 1, 939 
i Montana PRE LE 573 434 239 139 3, 812 16, 139 396 374 150 22 639 3,011 
b ae pital 851 480 126 371 5, 265 20, 112 728 7 195 19 1, 440 5, 280 
It . Wroriing er 188 99| 1,824 3, 998 5, 433 163 160 58 3 512 1,112 
égion XII: 
California...____. a 14,845 | 12,378 6, 276 2, 467 83, 967 271,934} 11,086 | 10,848 4, 137 238 | 33,206 | 125,576 
RRS 559 472 279 87 1,917 4, 683 336 333 102 3 452 1, 198 
Oregon..--- 2-727] 8, 448 2, 422 909 1, 021 15, 878 34,849 | 2,063 1, 993 463 70| 3,205 7,165 
Washington______- 2,772 1, 623 820 1, 149 24, 966 65, 283 2, 135 2,045 754 90 5, 980 16, 
Territories: 
SpE 304 97 36 7 71) 1, 491 64 62 13 2 04 210 
cian 891 268 88 623 1, 140 5, 913 183 172 57 ll 201 1, 498 
ly Bulletin, February 1941 « 








States reporting decreases showed declines of 10 
percent or more in average weekly claim receipts 
filed for all types of unemployment. 


Weekly claim receipts were at their highest 
level—901,000—in the week ended December 7, 
Thereafter, the weekly average of continued claims 


Table 3.—Continued claims received, weeks compensated, and benefits paid, by State, December 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 23, 1941] 





Continued claims! Weeks compensated Benefits paid 







































































" | a 
Social Security Board | Per- | — Type of unemployment Per- Type of unemployment 
ion and State jcentage) centage siatvsebbeinlhinds centage|____ 
reg: Total | change | Compen- Number change Amounts | Change | wae 
number from | sable |~ from Partial and Partial | from Partial and Pp 
|Noverm-| Novem-| Total | part-total ly? | Novem-| Total | part-total | artial 
| ber ber combined ?| ©" | | ber | combined? | only? 
| ee 
es (3, 992, 817 | +10.2 |3, 168, 211 '2, 976, 330 +2.8 |2, 629, 571 346, 759 \$30, 886,400 | +4.5 |$28, 507,649 | $2,272,185 |... 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ____._- 35,321 | +10.6 | 24,826 24, 704 -1.1 20,014 4, 690 (4) 227, 009 +.5 198, 709 27, 844 (4) 
ig 45, 002 +4.6 39, 748 39, 465 +8. 2 30, 466 8, 999 8, 110 252, 211 +6. 4 203, 843 48, 368 | $43, 549 
Massachusetts._._| 239,102 | +13.9 211, 409 184, 527 —6.8 153, 201 31, 326 1, 775, 192 —6.2 1, 600, 749 | 173, 152 | 163,701 
New Hampshire __- 27, 524 | —10.0 21, 245 21, 740 +.9 12, 748 8, 992 (*) 158, 271 —1.2 111, 619 | 46, 652 (4) 
Rhode Island ____- 34, 473 | +16.2 24, 972 24, 972 +5. 6 20, 921 4,051 (4) 256, 440 +8. 5 236, 756 | 19, 684 (4) 
ae: Seed 9,852 | +31.7 6, 906 6, 545 | +22.2 5, 834 711 572 55,310 | +25.8 51, 874 | 3, 430 2, 480 
ion II: } 
R ao Siripboncobibts 687, 426 | +11.2 544, 461 504, 507 +1.8 504, 507 (?) (?) 5, 975, 857 +2.7 5,975, 857 | () () 
egion IIT: 
Delaware......____ 8,001 | +32.5 6, 841 6,798 | +33.1 4, 605 2, 193 2,071 51,080 | +31.5 40, 704 | 10, 310 9, 574 
New Jersey ______- 146, 7 +15. 5 98, 687 90, 957 —.6 90, 957 (?) (?) 883, 895 —.5 883, 805 | (2) (2) 
laa caer 321, 789 | +32.6 | 227,136 193, 374 | +10.2 193, 374 () (?) 2, 135, 956 | +13.2 | 2, 135,956 | () () 
on : | 
District of Colum- 

So 20, 873 —2.6 17, 969 17, 848 +3. 4 16, 817 1,031 (4) 212, 390 +5.3 200, 226 | 11, 089 ()* 
Maryland___.____. 45, 916 —5.8 41, 274 35, 307 | —16.2 , 999 7, 308 7,112 300, 520 | —16.4 259, 183 | 41,311 40, 084 
North Carolina __- 68, 737 | +10.3 56, 183 49, 847 —.5 47, 267 2, 580 2, 157 226, 447 —4.6 219, 186 | 7, 138 5, 251 
 —  SSSRRNGE 44, 335 +.5 38, 160 35, 040 —8.5 29, 448 5,592 | 4,493 275, 427 —4.9 244, 847 | 30, 530 | 23, 561 
West Virginia____. 37, 085 +7.6 27, 631 24, 868 +2.0 24, 582 5 286 (‘) 208, 317 +1.0 206, 203 | 2,114 (*) 

Region V | im 
Kentucky__...___. 28,021 | —10.5 23, 698 44, 305 —6.0 36, 053 8, 252 (4) 326, 156 —7.5 284, 687 | 40, 443 () 
Michigan... ___-.- 103,741 | +13.8 84, 767 66,303 | —15.5 2, 903 3, 400 (‘) 758, 288 | —14.1 739, 136 | 19, 152 (4) 

Ree Vi “UES REED | 209, 007 +65.2 148, 034 | §137, 209 —3.1 | §112, 292 624,917 (4) 61, 256, 573 +1.2 | 1, 138, 663 $117,910 (‘) 
ion VI: 
ae 255, 638 —1.3 217, 046 231, 842 +4.0 154, 368 77, 474 | 60, 42 2, 616, 553 +6.6 2, 036, 071 575, 208 | 421, 608 
Indiana. __._.___- 59, 145 —8,2 46,199 | 46,123 | —11.6 , 868 9, 255 (4) 437, 222 —9.2 387, 957 49, 041 (‘) 
ao See 44,079 | +28.5 | 28,058 | 24,836 | +144 21, 305 3, 531 1,990 259, 543 | +18.0 236, 213 23,330 | 11,528 

Region : 

Alabama-.--_-____- | 56, 569 —7.5| 45,113 | 47,084 —3.3 44,721 2, 363 | 1, 390 304, 544 —3.0 292, 375 11, 946 6, 575 
| SRE |} $38,410 | —11.4 30,867 | 30,546 | —25.2 25, 329 5, 217 (4) 296, 076 | —24.0 257, 078 | 38, 998 (4) 

Saget 45, 855 —8.5 | 36,563 | 37,374 —5.7 35, 059 2, 315 1, 300 246, 097 —5.0 237, 085 | 9, 012 5, 245 
Mississippi_______- | 26,034! +9.0|] 21,177| 19,376 +.1 17, 755 1, 621 873 124,307 | +1.7 115, 860 | 8, 417 4, 614 
South Carolina._..| 28, 001 —7.9 23,116 | 20,645 | —18.0 18, 091 2, 554 932 135, 788 | —18.0 123, 931 | 11,777 3, 874 
Tenn Ee os 70, 463 —.5 59, 714 46, 762 | —10.6 41, 839 4, 923 1, 960 328, 885 | —11.3 307, 139 21, 746 7, 861 

Region VIII: 

Rie oc 41,460 | +34.6 26,065 | 27,325 | +46.4 4,031 | 87: 247,799 | +52.8 224, 981 | 22,506 | 3,980 
Minnesota _____. 85,615 | +36.8 69,775 | 74,250 | +50.8 70, 374 3, 876 (4) 766, 301 | +56.8 717, 947 | 48, 354 (a 
Nebraska_______. 18, 484 | +26.5 14,874 | 15,057 | +34.9 13, 1, 449 645 138, 452 | +39.9 127, 643 | 19, 809 | 4, 856 
North Dakota____- 7,361 | +64.4 5, 972 4,767 | +56.2 4, 497 270 61 47,104 | +66.9 45, 033 | 2, 071 398 

R ae nate phot 6,342 | +70.7 4, 308 | 4,125 | +65.7 3, 964 161 (4 31,422 | +70.6 30, 287 1,128; 

egion : | | | 
Arkansas_..._..._. 35,511 | +25.2 | 25,774 25,774 | +20.1 23, 948 1, 826 122 157, 433 | +19.8 150, 429 | 6, 994 | 452 

idinéo sass 28,106 | +15.3 15,923 | 16,133 | +11.4 14, 147 1, 986 1, 094 144, 398 | +11.0 131, 233 13,165 | 6,698 
Missouri. -..._.__-- 106, 072 —1.2| 69,306 | 74,140 | +10.8 51, 648 22, 492 | 17,336 597,292 | +16.4 475, 959 121,316 | 92,817 

R By ee Sa aan , 653 +8. 1 27, 215 | 27,181 | +15.6 22, 750 4, 431 695 251,855 | +14.4 223, 781 28,074 | 3,206 

egion X: 
Louisiana ___-____- 70, 042 7.4 56, 677 55, 541 +8.1 50, 194 5,347 | (4) 497, 844 +7.6 459, 679 37,616 | 
New Mexico____. 12, 439 +7.7| 10,495 |} 10,602 | +14.7 9, 924 678 | 282 94, 686 | +12.3 89, 744 4,942 1,901 
See 120, 981 +3.0 | 106,032 | 77,444 +4.6 65, 370 12,074; () | 617, 264 +3.2 556, 217 60,924 | (4) 

Region XI: | | 
eae 11, 098 —1.2 | 8, 163 8, 168 —3.4 7, 605 563 27 | 86, 650 —4.2 82, 456 4, 194 | 160 
Colorado 28, 752 +8.6 24, 271 23, 880 +6. 2 21, 685 2,195 | 1,377 239, 854 +9.3 222, 432 [ 17,326 | 10, 596 
Sa 21,197 | +58.8 15, 652 | 12,210 | +40.7 11, 622 588 | (4) | 137, 239 | +43.5 132, 570 | 4, 662 (‘) 
Montana_._______- 28,275 | +36.7 22, 064 20, 665 | +41.9 , (?) (3) | 226,816 | +43.9 226, 816 | (’) i (%) 
4 SSE 18,182 | +24.8 14,205 | 12,990 +13.0 11, 708 1, 282 246 | 135, 938 | +17.5 127, 348 | 8,500 | 1,488 

R Bit gn RETR 7,462 | +25.0 | 5, 661 5,485 | +23. 4 4, 885 600 | 189 69, 358 | +27.9 63, 522 5,836 | 1,500 

egion : 
California. _......- 463,627 | +13.2 403,397 | 380,815 +5.4 331, 853 48,962 | 34,121 | 5, 249, 874 +5.4 | 4,805, 038 439, 623 | 300, 533 
ae 9,276 | +10.3 7,809 | 7,792 |.+20.9 7, 188 604 305 | 102,458 | +21.6 | 96, 468 | 5,990 | 2,872 
age 21,386 | —15.8 | 18,309 16,57 —12.6 14, 024 2,553 | 1,873 | 197,212 | —12.0 177, 376 | 19,464 | 13,931 
Washington______- 72,295 | +21.3 | 659,789 | 68,952 | +24.3 52, 076 6,876 | (4) | 724,470 | +25.2 666, 965 57, 505 (‘) 

Territories: 
ae 2, 959 +2.6 2,191 | 1,812 | +21.0 1, 696 116 | 0 | 26,405 | +22.9 25, 243 1, 162 | 0 
| aa 3,083 | —25.9 2, 395 | 1,741 | —33.4 1, 523 218 | 194 | 13,922 | —29.5 12, 680 1, 242 1,076 














1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number 
and number of compensable claims. 

? Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by 
State law in Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

8 - on supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 
ment. 

4 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 
ployment. 
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5 Payments for partial and part-total unemployment are made for benefit 
= of 1 quarter. Number of weeks represented by each such payment 

determined by dividing payment by claimant’s benefit rate for total unem- 
ployment. 

6 Excludes 1 payment amounting to #4 arising from recalculation of weekly 
benefit amounts and 9 payments for 21 weeks amounting to $251 for payment 
of miners’ claims resulting from labor dispute in 1939. 
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received for all types of unemployment declined 
continuously to 853,000 in the week ended Decem- 


Table 4.—Continued claims received for all types of 
unemployment,' by State, for weeks ended in De- 
cember 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 22, 1941] 


{In thousands] 









































Weekly average) Number for week ended— 
> * } | 
Social Security Board E = 
region and State Num-| change | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
| ber from 7 14 21 28 
Novem- 
| ber 
———e lds 
of unemployment: 
Tp ypes a ; , -| 882.3 +2.6 | 901.2 | 896.2 | 878.9 852.9 
Total only-.---- | 779.9 +4.5 | 784.8 | 786.1 | 782.1 766. 7 
as All types 
on I: | 
onnecticut - ioe +4.9 8.7 8.3 8.0 7.5 
Maine 5 10.3 +3.5 12.8 10.5 9.3 8.5 
Massachusetts .-| 48.8 —5.9} 50.3) 48.3) 45.2 51.3 
New Hampshire 6.2}; 10.9 7.1 7.5 5.2 5.4 
Rhode Island a! +8. 2 7.2 7.4 9.0 7.5 
mary pale 2.2 +24.3 2.0 2.2 2.1 2.5 
Region II: 
New York ? : 154. 2 +4.9 | 149.0 | 156.3 | 155.3 | 156. 2 
Region III: 
Delaware. ___. | 7 +8. 1 1.5 2.0 2.0} 1.4 
New Jersey ?__. 32.3 +6.7 30.4 31.0 32.0; 35.8 
peeneyivents 2 68.0 | +13.2| 81.7] 625) 61.8 | 65.9 
ion IV: 
District of Columbia bg 4.7 —5.5 4.9 4.8 4.7 | 4.4 
Maryland n .| 10.4 —10.3 11.2 10.7 10.1 | 9.6 
North Carolina __- --| 4.6) —1.6 17.5 15.6 15.0 10.4 
Virginia a tae | —6.9 9.1 10.5 10.7 8.6 
— une : | 8.5 | +2.7 8.5 8.3 8.5 8.5 
gion V: | | 
Kentucky. ..| 62] —137] 7.5] 64 | 6.6| 43 
Michigan ‘ 21.4 | —5.1 21.6 | 2.6 22. 5 | 21.0 
— vi , 47.7 | +4.7 | 46.8 50. 1 46.4) 47.5 
on : | 
Minois _..| 882) 47] 621] 62.9] 57.6] 523 
Indiana ‘ 13.4 -—10.1 14.3 12.9 14.5 11.8 
oe 9.6 +17.5 | 89 9.7 | 9.7 10.0 
egion VII 
Alabama. 129] -94| 139] 136). 134) 10.6 
Florida — Je —25.4 | 7.7 81) 7.8] 9.2 
Georgia. , ..| 10.5 —10.8 11.4; 11.5) 10.4 8.7 
Mississippi. | §8)] +40] 5.7 | §.8/ 58) 5.9 
South Carolina 6.1 —15.2 7.3) 7.5) 6.4] 3.2 
Tennessee | 146] 145] 164) 180) 151) 91 
Region VIII: 
Iowa ; --| @2] +203) 87 8.9) 9.5 9.9 
Minnesota | 90.8) 442.1 | 14.7] 23.3) 28| 21.5 
Nebraska scamcmes | hy See 3.7 3.9) 4.4) 4.6 
North Dakota } 1.6) +553) 14 16; 1.6] 1.8 
South Dakota_. ee 14) +67.7 1.3 1.4 1.5 | 1.5 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas ee +9. 2 8.3 7.7 | 8.3 | 5.1 
Kansas cenicheaaiaaain 6.5 +15. 1 6.7 6.2 6.7 | 6.3 
Missouri_____ SESE —3.1) 21) 2.0) 2.2) 21.0 
poriahome........ ima) ae +2.0 8.4 8.1 7.9 | 7.3 
egion X: } | | 
Louisiana __. ‘ 15.9 +4.7/ 15.4) 159) 166) 15.5 
New Mexico : 2.8 +5.5 2.9 28; 28 2.7 
a ae —.2; 23) 2.1 27.4 26. 5 
egion XI: 

— 2.6 —1.1 t 2¢ | e 2s 
olorado 6.6 +5.4 3 . .6 6. 
Idaho 4.6 +52.8 3.9 4.9 | 5.0) 4.8 
Montana ? 64| +36.8) 61] 62) 65) 69 
U tah : 4.0 +16. 6 4.1 4.1; 4.0 4.0 
Pd a 1.7) +25.4 17] 16) 17 1.7 

egion ; 

See +4.7 | 100.8 | 101.4 | 101.2 | 100.9 
Nevada.....__.. nKeticheua | 2e +16.8 2.1 2.2 2.0 2.4 
TS ..| &0! —16.3 5.4 5.2 4.8 4.4 
Washington_.........._-- 15.0} +109] 13.4] 15.8] 14.3 16.7 

Territories: 

Se 7 +10.4 6 7 | 8 | -6 
RCRA 7 —25. 6 .8 8 of | 6 














' Represents claims for total, part-total, and partial unemployment. 
1 See table 3, footnote 2. 
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ber 28. The sharpest percentage declines in weekly 
claim receipts from the beginning to the end of 
the month occurred in Arkansas, Kentucky, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. Con- 
trary to the Nation-wide trend, 21 States reported 
higher receipts of continued claims for the week 
ended December 28 than for the week ended 
December 7. The sharpest deviations from the 
general trend appeared among the North Central 
States. Increases in these States ranged from 14 
to 46 percent. 


Chart 4.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 


continued claims received, for weeks ended in Janu- 
ary-December 1940 
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Average weekly continued claim receipts for 
total unemployment in December approximated 
780,000, an increase of 4.5 percent over the pre- 
vious month. Claim receipts for partial and part- 
total unemployment, on the other hand, declined 
8.6 percent from November. 

Benefit payments.—The $31 million in benefit 
payments issued to unemployed workers in De- 
cember represented an increase of 4.5 percent over 
November but was the second lowest monthly 
disbursement in 1940. Seasonal factors largely 
accounted for increases over November in prac- 
tically all States west of the Mississippi River. 
Of the 34 States reporting increases, the sharpest— 
in excess of 50 percent—were reported by Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota; 
rises of more than 40 percent were reported by 
Idaho and Montana. Thirteen States reported 
increases of less than 10 percent. Only 2 of the 
leading industrial States—Pennsylvania and Wis- 
consin—reported increases of more than 10 per- 
cent over the previous month. Among the 17 
States reporting decreased disbursements in De- 
cember, the sharpest decline of 30 percent occurred 
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Chart 5.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 


unemployment, for weeks ended in January-Decem- 
ber 1940 
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in Hawaii; reductions ranging from 10 to 25 per- 
cent were shown in Florida, Maryland, Michigan, 
Oregon, South Carolina, and Tennessee. With 
the possible exception of Oregon, defense contracts 
and construction have strongly stimulated em- 
ployment in all these States. In 11 States benefit 
payments issued in December were lower than in 
any other month of 1940. 

Weeks compensated.—Approximately 3 million 
weeks of unemployment were compensated during 
the month, an increase of 2.8 percent from 
November. More than 2.6 million or 88 percent 
of all weeks of unemployment compensated were 
for total unemployment. Weeks of partial and 
part-total unemployment numbered 347,000, a 
decline of 4.5 percent from the previous month. 
Fewer weeks of partial and part-total unemploy- 
ment were reported by 23 States. Among the 
States in which weeks of partial and part-total 
unemployment comprise a substantial proportion 
of all weeks compensated, declines of 25 percent 
or more in the number of weeks of partial and 
part-total unemployment compensated occurred 
in Florida, Indiana, Maryland, and Virginia; 
Delaware, on the other hand, reported an increase 
of 43 percent over November. 

Average number of claimants.—Althongh the 
number of claimants receiving first benefit pay- 
ments exceeded those exhausting benefit rights by 
51 percent, the number of benefit recipients de- 
clined further in December. The average number 
of claimants receiving benefits in December de- 
clined 1.4 percent from November to 667,000 
(table 5), the low point of the year and the sixth 
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Table 5.—Average number of claimants receiving bene. 
fits, number receiving first payments, and number 


exhausting benefit rights, by State, December 1949 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 22, 1941] 









































Average number 0 
j heme ad en Cees: receiv ing| 
benefits ! rst payments Number 
of claim. 
Social Security Board } ants ex. 
region and State | Percent- | Percent- hausting 
5: age | age benefit 
Number | change | Number | change | rights 
from No- from No- 
vember vember 
el cistatnsseinnie acto 666, 636 —1.4 | 2 244,024 2+4.6 | 2161, 633 
——————— 
Region I: 
Connecticut... .. 5, 633 +1.6 3, 128 | +.4 1,617 
Maine.__-_- 9, 049 +7.6 1,933 | —16.3 31,795 
Massachusetts _ 42, 097 —6.6 * = } 12.9 7,73 
New Hampshire. - & 925 —.8 —21.6 1,115 
Rhode Island. - - - 5, 744 +.3 2 097 +16. 2 | 1, 404 
Vermem.......... 1, 486 +20. 1 545 +22.7 | 338 
Region II: 
New York... ..- 115, 034 —2.2| 38,991 —2.1| 333,64 
Region III: 
Delaware...._. 1, 455 +5.0 890 | +53.7 | 502 
New Jersey ____. | 21,224 +2. 2 9,871) —1.0| 6, 283 
Pennsylvania. _._. | 44,977 +1.9 | 20, 286 | +5.9 | 15, 889 
Region IV: } 
District of Colum- | 
hee Ter —.6| 1,27| -92] 604 
Maryland..____... 8, 362 —13.2 1, 887 —25.6 | 1, 736 
North Carolina 11, 006 +6.3 3, 811 +32.9|) 821% 
Virginia... ._.... 7,759 | —13.9 3, 252 +5. 4 | 1,772 
West Vi irginia. Fi 5, 653 —5.1 2,436 | +29.4 41,473 
Region V: | 
Kentucky... ---. 10, 034 —10.3 | 2, 794 —11.4 | 2, 152 
Michigan-------..] 16,576 | —10.0| 5,424) -20.9) 2.6m 
Ohio. .............| 420,976 | —11.4] 10,200; +428! 166517 
Region VI: 
Illinois__-_.-- 51, 222 —2.6 18,344 | +28.4 | 11, 300 
Indiana_____. 10,509} —11.2| (@ | @ 
Wisconsin..-_--. 5, 660 +11.3 (8) (4) 
Region VII: } 
Alabama h 10, 906 —5.6 2, 989 —11.8 | 2, 029 
Florida : 6, 805 —W.6 2,104) +10.6} 2, 235 
Georgia - - - hie 8, 549 —8.8 3, 414 —5.1 | 3, 084 
Mississippi 4, 121 —3.0 1, 843 +26. 5 | 1, 276 
South Carolina. __| 4, 499 —28.4 1, 677 —10.1 | 4921 
Tennessee. _______- | 10, 284 —15.6 3,466) 4.6 | 92,138 
Region VIII: | 
Iowa pata | 5, 745 +26. 7 3, 627 +74. 5 | 1,977 
Minnesota - 17, 477 +651.1 6, 416 +67.7 096 
Nebraska. .-__-. 3,237 | +22.0 1, 295 +47. 5 | 806 
North Dakota. . 10®| +49.8 471 +59.7 | 228 
South Dakota. __- 890 +56. 4 507 +101.2 | 4170 
Region IX: } 
Arkansas._-_. | 5, 192 +1.0 | 2, 886 +47. 4 | 1,317 
Kansas.....__. 3,784 | +128| 2165| +16.6 1, 333 
Missouri..........} 17,152 +12.4| 9,867 —1.4 5, 208 
Oklahoma-.-_--_-- 5, 818 +3.8 | 3, 200 +18.9 2, 376 
Region X: 
Louisiana "Sp 12, 076 (6) 5, 143 +31.2 | 3, 331 
New Mexico... 2, 324 +7.2 | 835 +25.8 | 526 
, Ky cane 16, 881 —1.9 | 7, 497 +.6 | 4, 987 
Region XI: 
Arizona. -- 1, 864 —6.2 | 857 | +6. 1 568 
Colorado..........| 5,399 +3.2 2,039 | +12.0 | m3 
Idaho __- oan 2, 607 +36.0 | 1, 361 +57.7 | 694 
Montana... 4,745 +42.6 | 2, 375 +65. 7 | 3741 
Utah ae 3, 030 +11.3 | 1, 660 +52.7 638 
Wyoming. ---.--- | 1, 228 +21.3 | 412 +24.5 | 347 
Region XII: | 
California. _._.._. | 79,157] —28| 28,382 —3.8 13, 623 
as 1,698 | +20.8 689 +6. 5 | 267 
SATS 4, 144 | —2.9 | 1, 342 —30.2 1, 07 
Washington....... | 12,699; +20.4 5, 190 +13.6 3, 125 
Territories: | 
I oe 392 | +28.9 | 228 +6.0 | 67 
Ee 402 | —32.2 | 191 —43.6 198 





1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 
2 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 
4 meget claimants exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
t= ons of State law. 
Excludes miners receiving benefits resulting from a labor dispute in 1939. 
‘ Data not comparable. 6 Decrease of 0.1 percent. 
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successive monthly decrease. In general, States 
showing declines were concentrated in the Great 
Lakes and Southeast and Gulf areas. Fewer 
recipients were reported in 24 States, with the 
sharpest reductions of more than 28 percent shown 
for Florida, Hawaii, and South Carolina. De- 
fense construction activities and increasing em- 
ployment in Florida winter resorts and in South 
Carolina textile mills contributed to the decreases 
in these States. Declines ranging between 10 and 
16 percent were shown in 7 other States, and 9 of 
the 15 leading industrial States reported fewer 
benefit recipients than in November. In 15 States 
the average number of benefit recipients was the 
lowest for the year. On the other hand, increased 
recipients were reported by 27 States, the majority 
of them located west of the Mississippi. In- 
creases of more than 50 percent were reported by 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and of more than 
35 percent by Idaho, Montana, and North Da- 
kota. Continued seasonal curtailment in canning, 
construction, and logging operations contributed 
to the rises in most of the States reporting 
increased recipients during December. 

First payments.—More than 244,000 claimants 
received first payments in December, an increase 
of 4.6 percent over November. Among the 32 
States reporting increased first payments in De- 
cember, South Dakota, with double the number of 
the previous month, reported the largest gain. 
The number of first payments increased by more 
than 50 percent in 7 other States. Fewer first 
payments were shown by 17 States, many of which 
have been especially influenced by the defense 
program. The sharpest decrease of 44 percent 
from November was shown in Hawaii; in Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Hampshire, and Oregon 
reductions ranged between 20 and 30 percent. 
In addition to Maryland and Michigan, fewer first 
benefit recipients than in November were reported 
by such leading industrial States as California, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and New York. In 
9 States, fewer claimants received first payments 
in December than in any other month during this 
year. 

Benefit exhaustions—Approximately 162,000 
claimants exhausted benefit rights in December, 
a slight increase over November and the first rise 
in exhaustions since July. Claimants exhausting 





_ benefit rights in December were fewer than in 


any month this year except November, since the 
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majority of benefit recipients who initiated benefit 
years earlier in 1940 had already drawn their last 


Table 6.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits on interstate claims ' 
received as liable and as agent State, by State, De- 
cember 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 28, 1941] 























Number of weeks 
of unemployment | Amount of benefits on 
——— a claims re- 
, terstate c s ceived as— 
Social Security Board - 
region and State received as— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
5 re EON Re 159,242 | 159,242 | $1,823,656 | $1, 823, 656 
Region I: 
Connecticut _-_.........-- 2, 130 2, 062 23, 124 22, 984 
| SR PREMAE e : 1, 252 1, 096 9, 300 11, 714 
Massachusetts.......___- 5, 529 4, 928 61, 129 50, 649 
New Hampshire _._-_____- 2, 050 1,190 18, 686 11, 842 
Rhode Island_....______. 1, 464 1, 516 17,417 16, 835 
.. eee na 648 406 5, 894 4, 489 
Region II: 
i ees 17, 723 8, 861 217, 105 102, 772 
Region III: 
Delaware __........_-- 2 509 391 5, 228 4, 185 
New Jersey............. 3, 641 4, 604 37, 394 55, 397 
Pennsylvania__.._...__- 5, 482 6, 329 62, 975 69, 697 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia... 2, 423 1, 549 32, 265 16, 035 
Maryland. _-_-____. Re 1, 831 1, 854 18, 992 19, 559 
North Carolina. ._.____- 2, 267 1, 752 13, 973 17, 
. ie Bre 2, 45 2,477 23, 851 23, 619 
West Virginia.._.______- 2, 304 1, 539 19, 798 17, 365 
Region V: 
Re 3, 044 2, 355 25, 024 24, 636 
Michigan. - Ras: 3, 057 4, 157 38, 004 44, 880 
Gi knicien a 3, 986 4,170 42, 143 46, 794 
Region VI: 
ERE eS 10, 900 6, 140 146, 190 69, 144 
Indiana. __. c+ 2, 113 3, 091 , 526 34, 082 
(‘RRR 646 1, 678 8, 094 21, 092 
Region VII: 
aii ccccavenconrid 3, 038 2, 345 23, 369 22, 097 
Florida. __._- Se 2, 428 10, 641 123, 059 
Sis sacectoninigtced 2, 353 2, 446 19, 101 22, 965 
Mississippi. ...........-- 1, 326 1,710 10, 916 16, 729 
South Carolina. _______-. 854 1,389 6, 678 11, 373 
DEG sicccancthael 2, 612 2, 978 22, 866 29, 466 
Region VIII: 
Rid 1, 673 2, 304 17, 571 27, 099 
Dene... .....--suen 2, 313 2, 420 , 932 29, 584 
. Seatac — 1,912 1, 462 19, 432 17, 649 
North Dakota____._.__- 624 691 6, 677 8, 135 
South Dakota___....___- 489 693 4, 205 8, 619 
Region IX: 
III koa dsne-enires in old 2,712 3, 242 21, 883 37, 525 
_ RRS 2, 143 2, 672 21, 267 30, 707 
| CE 3, 105 5, 443 29, 279 64, 830 
aS 3, 5, 582 32, 527 67, 430 
Region X: 
EE oe 3, 022 2, 334 35, 418 24, 364 
New Mexico 2, 236 1, 162 23, 563 13, 585 
,  ——aag 4, 728 6, 312 47, 093 76, 220 
Region XI: 
pS EC aera 2, 288 2, 073 25, 674 25, 789 
| Re: 3, 002 2, 645 31, 673 32, 305 
| Se 2, 469 1, 923 31, 127 24, 274 
Montana. -___- 3, 225 1,414 37, 140 18, 928 
. SS Oat 1, 361 1, 579 15, 439 21, 640 
. eee 1, 566 516 21, 613 5, 853 
Region XII: 
California... - 19, 835 17, 986 292, 791 205, 387 
|. ee 2, 065 1,171 27, 995 15, 795 
| IRS Bes 1, 583 4, 19, 504 61, 917 
Washington. --_-_.......-- 4, 696 6, 827 60, 356 89, 008 
Territories: 
i SS Sere 831 243 12, 706 3, 303 
_ aaa 98 203 1,115 2, 719 
Unallocated__....._.. navistiiietinls deitig lamas SFL iienceaiad 278 

















1 Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States al- 
hone such payments are not provided in the interstate benefit-payment 
plan. 

2 Represents claims received by Washington as liable State for which 
break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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Table 7.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits, cumulative collections and interest, 
and benefits paid, by State, for specified periods through December 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Jan. 29, 1941] 


{Amounts in thousands] 







































































Funds available for | 
benefits as of Dec. Collections ‘ Benefits paid’? 
31, 1940 
Cumulative through October-December October-Decem- 
Social Security | Month and year December 1940 * 1940 ber 1940 
——— and a Percent- . o * a 
a e e anu- umulative| J - 
mics Aes s change ary- Percent: | ~ through ory Percent. 
from Collec- Decem- ou December Decem- an 
Sept. 30, tions and Collec- | ber 1940 Amount from 1940 ber 1940 Amount) from 
1940 tions 
interest ¢ July- July- 
Septem- Septem- 
ber 1940 ber 1940 
oe | 
SE Ebner ee $1, 817, 100 | +4.6 |$3, 259, 277 |$3, 155, 273 | $853, 824 | $213, 303 942.8 |19 $1, 343, 931 $518,700 | $92, 283 —36.0 
Region I: 
Connecticut....| January 1938...) 1 42, 382 +12.1 65, 726 63, 803 19, 122 5, 026 +8.1 22, 554 5,174 690 —39.9 
__ Sa RN ins cael 12 4, 020 +10.4 15, 305 15, 033 4, 060 1, 053 +10.3 11, 029 3, 467 699 —17.9 
Massachusetts __}.____ | RS 12 78,171 +5.7 158, 384 153, 339 38, 383 9, 367 +2.3 77,900 | 31,150 5, 631 —42.1 
New Hampshire.|_____ COREE 12 6, 008 +2.6 12, 831 12, 425 2, 643 566 —27.0 6, 586 , 305 437 +5.2 
Rhode Island #_|_____ | SeRNEERSES 12 11, 647 +16.9 34, 718 34, 010 9, 846 2, 432 +2.3 22, 919 7, 880 817 —6.3 
mene SER AE ne 12 3, 224 +9.3 5, 860 5, 678 1, 342 397 +4.7 2, 309 914 142 —5.0 
on II: 
ma Re ern Ripa er 12 205, 232 +4.1 478, 238 465, 303 127, 069 31, 480 +1.0 266,148 | 98, 798 17, 802 —43.0 
ion III: 
ware. ..__- January 1939 12 6, 964 +7.7 8, 979 8, 644 2, 404 +5.1 1, 554 843 136 —-3.3 
New Jersey @... Es aS 12 130, 839 +8.3 165, 978 159, 655 48, 684 12, 454 +2.8 30, 871 15, 965 2, 639 —35.2 
Pennsylvania.._| January 1938_._| !? 131, 837 +11.0 308, 944 301, 645 83, 464 20, 329 +1.9 170,408 | 44, 261 6, 740 41.1 
on IV: 
aoe, 62 Onl. ....i..... RAS 1219, 752 +4.9 25, 745 24, 657 5, 742 1, 409 | (14) 5, 203 2, 107 608 +30.6 
Maryland.......|____- RR 12 21, 160 +12.0 44, 908 43, 848 12, 623 3, 192 | +4.4 22, 553 6, 662 1, 048 —41.9 
Ne Carolina!s.|_____ | ee 12 24, 434 +5.1 42,712 41, 500 11, 283 2,943 | +411.3 17, 174 4, 564 800 —45.4 
_ ss STE SI Re 12 19, 320 —3.6 37, 760 630 9, 965 2, 526 +3.4 15, 986 5, 863 914 —49.5 
oe ot SER 12 19, 960 +110 40, 248 39, 391 10, 397 2, 642 —17 20, 208 3, 930 696 —48.7 
on V: 
Kentucky '3___.. January 1939___ 32, 400 +6.1 42, 025 40, 344 10, 739 2,7 +.8 9,624 4,761 1, 080 —18.7 
Michigan -_-___-- July 1938__.___- 1270, 041 +13.4 176, 181 172, 060 50, 871 12, 775 —1.7 104,208 | 27,191 2, 970 —76.6 
Region Vi Eve Se January 1939_..| !? 161, 602 +7.2 218, 209, 574 58, 574 14, 583 +3.8 48, 249 24, 587 3, 7% —36.9 
on 
ae July 1939__..._. 12 189, 928 —1.8 264, 117 254, 053 69, 711 16, 810 -.5 60, 348 43, 565 7, 667 —35.2 
Indiana___.__.-- April 1938_____. 12 43, 968 +10.2 83, 121 80, 458 21, 378 5, 543 +4.3 35, 962 9, 437 1,417 —45.3 
hes 18. ...| July 1936....... 12 57, 129 +6.6 78, 698 74, 672 12, 191 | 3, 973 +45.0 10 19, 605 4, 483 696 —44.8 
ion : 
Alabama 3______ January 1938 __- 17, 166 +10.3 34, 346 33, 459 9, 724 2, 494 +4.1 17,180 | 4, 767 7 —2B.0 
| TREES January 1939_..| 12 12,087 —8.5 23, 460 22, 679 6, 484 1, 538 +3.0 , 865 6, 362 1, 391 —43.1 
ae eee | aa 25, 607 +6.1 33, 282 32, 049 8, 778 2, 143 +.4 7, 674 4, 436 813 —43.9 
Mississippi - - - - - April 1938_____. 124,015 —8.8 9, 717 9, 428 2, 558 635 +.4 5, 059 2, 200 403 —32.7 
South Carolina _| July 1938___.__. 12 11, 486 +6.8 17, 390 16, 709 4, 608 1,170 +.8 5, 213 2, 474 509 —2%.1 
Tennessee_____ _- January 1938__- 15, 597 +7.1 32, 517 31, 634 8, 482 2, 119 +2.7 16, 920 6, 197 1,179 —35.2 
Region VIII 
REESE. July 1938... .- 12 16, 638 +9.0 30, 557 29, 574 7, 653 1, 874 -.1 11, 797 3, 987 603 —25.9 
Minnesota_.____- January 1938._.| 1? 23,944 +5.8 51, 966 , 500 12, 347 2, 905 +2.8 505 9, 746 1, 725 +5.7 
Nebraska --_-_--__- January 1939. _- 129,350 +.8 14, 175 13, 609 2, 720 75 —1.9 3, 143 1, 840 341 +19 
North Dakota "_|_____ eee wi 132,115 —16.8 3, 856 3,715 863 232 +7.3 1, 164 619 06 | —6.2 
—— i SAE ROR 12 3, 146 +6.3 4, 318 4, 136 1, 082 | 277 | +5.9 768 | 374 | 66; —12.2 
ion IX: 
STIRS. SAM. | SENSES 12 6, 551 —9.1 12, 429 12,012 3, 364 | 850 | +9. 2 4, 790 2,975 455 —46.6 
SSIES, TREES de ae 12 13, 883 +4.2 , 922 , O88 4, 653 | 1, 182 | +2.1 4,315 2, 027 399 +6.8 
Missouri... -_..._- Bes “Ye eS 12 58, 106 —2.0 75, 697 72, 780 19, 688 | 4, 876 +2.1 12,7 7, 259 1, 558 —15.0 
oo ..--| December 1938_| |? 16, 762 —.8 25, 78 24, 735 6, 193 | 1, 474 —2.3 8, 3, 707 7 —15.3 
on X: 
ee? Jan 1938...| 217,571| —88 422 34, 303 8,019 | 892) (14) 16, 671 | 6,730; 1,525| 228 
New Mexico._..| December 1938.| "2 2, 479 +1.4 5, 443 5, 252 | 1, 401 | 356 | +.9 | 449 | 1,214 | 276 | —15.8 
Regia KI: hediiditeaiand January 1938...| '? 54, 794 j +8,2 , 994 , 906 22, 104 5, 742 +6. 5 | 29, 972 9,921 | 1,902 —-B.4 
on : j } | | 
Arizona.........|....- re | 193,132 —3.4 , 204 8,011 2, 082 479| 8.8 4,734| 1,312| 272] 107 
Colorado... ...- Jan 1939...| 12.9, 983 +5.6 19, 145 18, 425 4,659 | 1,147 +4.6 | 7,634| 4,169 | 676| —32.2 
 ” “Seer September 1938 2 2,721 +7.6 7, 667 7, 450 1, 958 | 547 +13.8 4, 573 | 2,014 305 +17.7 
Montana. ._.__- July 1939___.._- 12 §, 435 +2.3 10, 533 10, 162 2, 725 732 +9.7 3, 912 3, 147 519 +18.6 
a January 1938... '? 3, 961 +6.8 10, 298 10, 057 2, 750 728 | -+7.0 | 5,821 | 1, 665 | 394) —10.0 
ae Ba sain January 1939-_- 22,104; —17.2 5, 078 4,917 1, 163 316 +12. 2 | 2, 373 1, 219 | 165 | —12.5 
Region $ | | 
California #_....| January 1938...| 9 156,934| —1.4| 291,969| 282,129) 76,309) 19,560/ +29)  127,231| 64,969 | 14,936 | (1) 
Nevada........- January 1939.--| '1,201| —22.4 3, 490 3, 387 939 252) +5.3 | 1,933 | 1,117 250| +284 
=e January 1938...| '? 10,116 | +7. 4 | 24, 765 24, 167 6,722 | 1, 843 | +9. 5 | 14,058 | 4,089 613 -7.9 
aaa wee January 1939.._| '* 22, 402 | —2.1 39, 675 38, 311 10, 810 | 2,815 | +4. 5 | 15, 599 9,453 | 1,751 | +3.2 
tories: 
Re Ss TE 1,187| +18.0 2,064} 2,005 585 | 241| +50.2 | 877 527 67 | 62.3 
a a ibtiascuisi | 6.609) +6.8 7, 252 | 6,962 | 1,910 617 | +13.9 | 563 | 27 | 54| +25.7 
| | | | 





1 Except interest earned on funds in State accounts in the unemployment 
trust fund, which is credited and reported by the U. 8. Treasury in last month 


of each quarter. 


1 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
yment account, and unemployment trust fund account maintained 
. 8. Treasury. 


benefit- 
in the 
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3 Not adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account 
during October-December 1940. 

4 Represents contributions plus such penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees as are available for benefit 


ored contribution checks. Employer contributions of 2.7 percent of taxable 


Social Security 





payments. Figures are adjusted for refunds of contributions and for dishon- » 
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checks. Greater numbers of exhaustions than 
in November were reported by 32 States; increases 
of more than 43 percent were shown for the District 
of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Minnesota, Ohio, 
North Dakota, and Washington. In Florida, 
Hawaii, and Oregon the number of exhaustions 
was greater than first payments. 

Interstate claims.—Benefit payments of $1.8 
million, or 5.9 percent of total December dis- 
bursements, were issued to compensate for more 
than 159,000 weeks of unemployment on inter- 
state claims (table 6), an increase of 6.4 percent 
over November. California, as liable State, 
compensated 20,000 weeks of unemployment on 
interstate claims—the largest number received by 
any State—followed by New York and Illinois 
with 18,000 and 11,000 claims, respectively. 
In 24 States more interstate claims were com- 
pensated as liable States than were forwarded as 
agent States. Of these, Alaska and Wyoming 
compensated more than 3 times the number, 
and Montana and New York twice the number, 
of claims forwarded for payment to other States. 
In 4 other States—lLllinois, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, and New Mexico—much larger numbers of 
claims were compensated as liable States than 
were forwarded as agent States. However, as 
agent State, Florida transmitted more than 4 
times as many claims for weeks of unemployment 
as it received as liable State, while Hawaii, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin forwarded more than twice as 
many as they received. The exceptionally large 
number of interstate claims transmitted by 





wages are collected in all States except Michigan, where rate is 3 percent. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1940, employers subject to Kentucky law but not to Federal 
unemployment tax are required to pay additional tax of 0.3 percent for admin- 
istrative purposes. Reduced contribution rates resulting from experience 
rating are in effect in Indiana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
See footnote 13 for States collecting employee contributions. 

5 Includes refund of $40,562,000 by Federal Government to 13 States, Alaska, 
and Hawaii collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title [X of the Social Security 
Act. Also includes collections from railroad employers through June 30, 
1939. 

gamers represents earnings of State accounts in unemployment trust 

un 


? ecpemed for voided benefit checks. 

‘Includes benefits paid to railroad workers through June 30, 1939. 

* Excludes District of Columbia and Louisiana; see footnote 14. 

© Includes $2,147,000 in benefits ay in Wisconsin prior to Jan. 1, 1938. 

"Under provision of Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and liquidating amounts were transferred to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account and withheld by the Social Security Board. 
State was permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation funds 
amount necessary for administrative bg aes up to amount so withheld. 
Full amount of $789,000, due railroad unemployment insurance account, 
has been withheld. 

') Adjusted for transfer to railroad unemployment insurance account. 

‘3 Employee contributions of 1.5 — of taxable wages are collected in 
Bhode sland and of 1 percent in Alabama, California, Kentucky, and New 

ersey. 

“ Not computed, because data for States that shifted either wholly or in 
part from monthly to quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are 
not comparable. : 

18 Contributions are collected on monthly basis in North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. All other States collect, 
either wholly or in part, on quarterly basis. 

‘6 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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Florida was attributable largely to migration of 
unemployed workers to the State to seek work at 
winter resorts. The greatest concentration of 
States transmitting more claims than they com- 
pensated appeared in the Southeast and Gulf, 
Great Lakes, North Central, and Southwest areas. 
On the other hand, States in the New England 
and New York and Rocky Mountain areas were 
generally liable for more interstate claims than 
they forwarded to other States. Weeks of unem- 
ployment compensated through interstate claims 
accounted for almost half of total benefit disburse- 
ments in Alaska; and in Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Wyoming such payments com- 
prised from 23 to 31 percent of total benefit 
outlays. 


Financial Transactions, Fourth Quarter 1940 


Contributions deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts during the fourth quarter of 1940 amounted 
to $213.3 million, an increase of almost 3 percent 
over the previous quarter (table 7). For the 
most part, the increase in contributions reflects 
the higher level of third-quarter pay rolls over 
second-quarter pay rolls, an increase due partly to 
seasonal factors as well as to the effects of the 
defense program. 

Increased contributions were reported by 41 
States; only 2 States reported declines of more 
than 3 percent. The sharpest increases, of 50 and 
45 percent, occurred in Alaska and Wisconsin, 
respectively. The increase in Alaska was largely 
attributable to seasonal peaks in canning and 
mining in the third quarter, while in Wisconsin the 
increase was mainly the result of voluntary and 
advance contributions made by many employers 
to obtain modified contribution rates under the 
State experience-rating plan. Appreciable in- 
creases—ranging from 11 to 14 percent—were 
reported in Hawaii, Idaho, North Carolina, and 
Wyoming. The decline of 27 percent in New 
Hampshire is a reflection of the procedure whereby 
certain selected employers make only semiannual 
contributions in the first and third quarters of each 
year. 

As a result of expanding employment in covered 
industries, benefit payments declined sharply in 
October-December to the lowest quarterly amount 
this year. Approximately $92.3 million was 
disbursed during this period, a decline of 36 per- 
cent from the previous quarter but an increase of 7 
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Table 8.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 
ment trust fund, by State, fiscal year 1940-41! through 
December 


[In thousands] 












































| 
| Fiscal year 1940-41 through December 
| Withdrawals 
| ‘ 
Social Security —— | Fay Balance 
Board region June 30. Interest | calivend as of 
and State * | Depos- s Dec. 31, 
1940 its se Total | Gem | “"1940 3 
ceived 2 ploy- 
ment 
insur- 
ance 
account 
PO cnosse $1, 692, 210/$421, 631) $21, 642/$334, 140) $96, 445)$1, 801, 343 
Region I: 
seeneetiont ss taces * = 671 470| 41,706 46 42, 238 
Se § , 007 47 1, 865 255 3, 928 
Massachusetts_. -- 76, 186} 18, 535 939) 18, 213 2, 313 77, 447 
New Hampshire -_- 5, 510 1, 362 72 1, 098 238 5, 846 
— _— es = 4, 795 129 2, 602 152 11, 498 
ae ‘ 779 7 a 3, 199 
Region II: 
.. 7 See a 194, 392) 62, 684 2, 47 56, 358 6, 858 203, 188 
egion III: 
Delaware__-.----.--- 6, 464 1, 144 80 7 461 6, 900 
New Jersey _- ai 115,117; 24, 552 1, 508; 10,419 4, 269 130, 758 
a eee Radios 113, 087| 40,199) 1,491) 24,699) 6,699) 130,078 
Dist. sland 19,174) 2,149 240; 1,845 790 19, 718 
anced 18, 514 6, 255 248 3, 995 1, 195 21, 022 
North C Carolina_- 21, 629 5, 738 282 3, 353 1, 103 24, 296 
SSeS 19, 249 4, 954 7 5, 259 2, 454 19, 181 
Revien V Virginia. pane 15, 783 5, 116 207 2, 281 81 18, 825 
on V 
eatecky pat ss Sacra 28, 751 5, 305 375| RS 32, 081 
Michigan__-_------ 59,962} 26, 204 802) 17,231 1, 932 69, 827 
Bone vi pins sthialoial 149, 056) 28, 458 1,909; 18,390 8, 535 161, 033 
on 
a <i tincnane: 185,972) 33, 730| 2, 331 32, 814; 13,841 189, 219 
Indiana. ___...-_ 39,492} 10,850 523] 7,190} 3,190} 43, 675 
aoe pecondane 53, 362| 5,380) 670) 3,914) 1,964) 55, 498 
gion 
Alabama. .-----.-- 14, 281 4 965| 2. Wee .n-0es 16, 997 
Sara 14, 095 3, 055) 157; 5, 309 1, 509 11, 998 
SS Se 22,359| 4,740) 2 fae... 24, 890 
Mississippi- ------ 4, 268 1, 310) 51 1, 662 642 3, 967 
peer Carolina -- 10,132} 2,375) ee Bee 11, 240 
Rog rao 13, 969 4, 220 180 3, 030) - . 15, 339 
on 
_ Sd ie cl * = 3, = 200 3, 547 2, 122 16, 602 
mmesota........ 4 5,7 295 6, 087 2, 517 23, 597 
Nebraska__------- 10, 393 1,170 122 2, 412 1, 682 9, 273 
North Dakota_--- 2, 384 455 29 772 577 2, 006 
Ree ike “ee 3, 109 542 39 534 403 3, 156 
on 
Arkansas es 7,100} 1, 654) 83} 2,343] 1,088) 6,494 
I as 14, 811 2,311 178 3, 550 2, 725 13, 750 
Missouri. - ------- 55, 575) 10,025 711 8, 271 4, 871 58, 040 
at haa 16, 105 3, 000 206 2, 581 1,001 16, 730 
ion X: 
Louisiana - - ------ 18, 411 3, 548 225 4, 75 1, 180 17, 429 
New Mexico... -. 2, 715 33} 1,115, 515, 2, 471 
Region Xi Se 51,491) 10,965 653 8, 627 4, 227 54, 482 
on 
SS 2,985; 1,003 40) 953) 3, 07. 
Colorado -------- 10, 788 2, 246 127 3, 293 1, 528 9, 868 
NN hx nnccesin-ts nae 2, 551 1, 028 33 938 373 2, 674 
Montana_-------- 5, 742 1, 545 70 2, 026) 1, 186 5, 331 
ee oe 3, 790 1, 466 49 1, » 352) 517 3, 953 
Wyoming Sere 2, 377 os 28 962 2, 008 
on 
——— "Peet 153, = 38, oo 1,949) 38, 904 7, 804 a 4 
=a 1, 474 492) 17 807 357 ,17 
a 8,175) 3, 545) 115) 1,815 590 10, 020 
“ae i 21,644; 5,515) 276; 5,020} 1,675 22, 415 
tories: | | ° 
(=e 984 388 13 Rs 1, 145 
Re 5, 674 993 76 220! 80! 6, 523 





1 Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, Reduced contribution rates resulting from experience 
—_ are in effect in Indiana, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 

eye contributions on wages earned are also required by Alabama, 
alifornia, Kentucky, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 

3 yon is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 

3 Adjusted for transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account ex- 
cept for Alaska, Kentucky, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

4 See table 7, footnote 11. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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percent over the corresponding period of 1939. 
Decreases in the current quarter were widespread 
as 41 States reported smaller disbursements. The 
sharpest decline was registered in Michigan where, 
coincident with the marked increases in employ- 
ment in the automobile industry, payments de- 
creased 77 percent from the previous quarter, 
Outstanding declines of more than 50 percent were 
also reported by Alaska and Rhode Island. In 12 
States reductions ranged between 40 and 50 per- 
cent, and 7 other States showed decreases of more 
than 30 percent. Although 10 States reported 
larger benefit disbursements, only 5 reported 
significant increases. The sharpest increase— 
31 percent—occurring in the District of Columbia, 
was primarily attributable to modified benefit pro- 
visions effective July 1, 1940. Unemployment 
arising out of seasonal curtailment in sugar refining 
and pineapple canning was a major factor contrib- 
uting to the increase of 26 percent in Hawaii. In 
Idaho, Montana, and Nevada, where the national 
defense program has had little direct effect, the 
usual seasonal declines in employment occurred, 
particularly in construction activities, logging, and 
manufacture of food products. 

With the exception of 4 jurisdictions, all States 
have made transfers to the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance fund. Transfers amounting to 
$52 million were made by 33 States during Octo- 
ber-December; $44 million had been transferred 
by 25 States in the previous quarter. Some 
States transferred funds in both quarters. How- 
ever, since collections deposited and _ interest 
earned on accounts in the unemployment trust 
fund exceeded benefit payments by $121 million 
during the fourth quarter, there was a net in- 
crease of 4.6 percent in funds available for bene- 
fits, amounting to $1.8 billion at the close of 
December. Increases in accumulated funds were 
reported by 37 States; 10 of these showed gains in 
excess of 10 percent. All 14 States showing 
decreases made transfers to the railroad unem- 
ployment insurance fund, accounting in whole or 
in part for the declines indicated. 


State Amendments 


During January more than 350 measures re- 
lating to unemployment compensation legislation 
were proposed in 32 State legislatures, but only 3 
short amendments—one each in Delaware, New 


Social Security 
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Jersey, and West Virginia—became law by the end 
of the month. 

Delaware.—An amendment approved January 9 
excludes, for both contribution and benefit pur- 
poses, annual wages in excess of $3,000 paid to an 
employee by an employer. 

New Jersey.—By an amendment of January 20 
legal assistants of the commission and special 
counsel designated to represent the board of 


review or the commission in civil actions are ex- 
empt from State civil-service regulations. The 
amendment also authorizes the payment of witness 
fees to persons subpenaed before hearings con- 
ducted by the commission. 

West Virginia.—An amendment approved Jan- 
uary 28 excludes from contributions annual wages 
in excess of $3,000 paid to an employee by an 
employer. 


Summary of Operations, 1940 


Placement Activities 

The public employment offices filled nearly 3.8 
million jobs during 1940, of which more than 3.2 
million were in private employment. This num- 
ber represented a gain of 8.8 percent in total 
placements over 1939, and an increase of 21 per- 
cent over private placements in 1939. The 
volume of private jobs filled in 1940 set a new 
annual record and reflected the increasing use of 
public employment offices in recruiting labor for 
defense and other industries. An all-time monthly 
high was established in October, when 339,000 
jobs were filled in private employment. New 
York led all other States in private placements, 
followed by California and Texas. New York 
also filled the largest number of private jobs last- 
ing longer than a month. Of the 44 States 
reporting increased private placements in 1940, 
Hawaii showed a gain of 93 percent over 1939, 
and Alaska, Kansas, Massachusetts, Montana, 
and New York reported increases ranging from 55 
to 65 percent. 

The only appreciable decline among the 7 
States reporting fewer private placements than 
in 1939 was the 25-percent reduction in New 
Mexico. The 6 remaining States all reported 
decreases of 10 percent or less. In spite of the 
sharp increase resulting from defense construction 
during the last few months of the year, public 
placements in 1940 numbered only 557,000, a 30- 
percent decline from 1939, resulting largely from 
contraction in the public works program during 
the year. Placements of men and women in 
1940 totaled 1.7 and 1.5 million, respectively, 
each representing a gain of approximately 20 
percent over 1939. 

Applications for work received in 1940 totaled 
more than 16.5 million, the largest number 
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received in any one year in the history of the 
United States Employment Service. 


Insurance Operations 


Record operations also marked unemployment 
compensation activities, in spite of the higher 
level of industrial activity and employment pre- 
vailing during the year. Continued claims re- 
ceived in 1940 totaled 67 million, and benefit 
payments amounted to more than $520 million, 
as compared with 57 million claims received and 
$430 million in benefit payments in 1939. For 
the 49 jurisdictions which paid benefits throughout 
both 1939 and 1940, payments in 1940 repre- 
sented an increase of 15 percent over 1939. 

New monthly highs were reached in July when 
7.3 million continued claims were received in 
State local offices and $55.7 million in benefit 
payments was disbursed to unemployed workers. 
Approximately 51 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment were compensated in 1940, of which 46 
million weeks or 91 percent were for total unem- 
ployment. 

With the initiation of many benefit years in 
January, the average number of benefit recipients 
increased each month, from 877,000 in January 
to 1.1 million in March. A temporary recession 
in April largely reflected the serving of required 
waiting periods by many claimants in States 
initiating uniform benefit years in that month. 
The full effect of this latter development was 
reflected in each of the next 3 months when the 
total number of recipients rose to more than 1.2 
million. After the all-time peak of 1.3 million 
was reached in June, the number of recipients 
declined continuously to the 1940 low of 667,000 
in December. This 6-month decline represented 
primarily the cumulative effect of the defense 
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program on industrial employment, as well as the 
exhaustion of benefit rights for many claimants. 
For the 49 States reporting throughout 1940, 
the number of first payments issued totaled 5.1 
million. If estimates for Indiana and Wisconsin 
are included, the total number of recipients would 
probably approximate 5.3 million. Since a claim- 
ant can receive only one first payment in any given 
benefit year, these data afford an indication of the 
number of different individuals receiving benefit 
payments during 1940. An estimate of bene- 
ficiaries based on first payments may, however, 
represent a minimum figure, since many claimants 
who received benefits in the early months of 1940 
may have received their first payments late in 
1939. Lack of data for some States prevents 
detailed comparison with 1939 data. It may be 
noted, however, that the 1940 total represents a 
slight increase over the estimated 4.8 million 
recipients in 1939. Much of the increase over 
1939 is attributable to the full year of benefit 
operations in Illinois and Montana, which first 
began receiving benefit claims in July 1939. 
During the year there were 2.6 million cases in 
which workers exhausted their rights to benefits. 
This number represents an exhaustion ratio of 
more than 50 percent in relation to the number of 
initial payments. Since a claimant may exhaust 
his credit more than once in States which allow 
redeterminations, the figure on exhaustions con- 
tains an indeterminate number of duplicate ex- 
haustions. Hence, this ratio is only a rough 
approximation of the proportion of claimants who 
exhausted their benefit rights during the year. 


Financial Transactions 


Collections during 1940 totaled $854 million, an 
increase of 2.2 percent over 1939 on the basis of 
comparable data reported by 38 States. The 
increase would have been somewhat larger if 
adjustment were made for the inclusion of railroad 
contributions collected during the first 9 months of 
1939. Increases in contributions over the previous 
year were reported in 16 States, with gains of 13 
to 15 percent in Alabama, Connecticut, and 
Michigan. The increases in these States largely 
reflect the expansion of industrial operations as a 
result of the national defense program. On the 
other hand, 22 States reported reductions in the 
amount of contributions collected, but 11 of these 
showed decreases of less than 3 percent. The 
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majority of the States reporting decreases were 
located west of the Mississippi River, where rail- 
road contributions in 1939 comprised a sub. 
stantial proportion of total collections. In addi- 
tion to the loss in contributions from railroads, the 
31-percent decline in Nebraska and the 17-percent 
drop in Wisconsin reflected lower effective rates 
during 1940, resulting from experience-rating 
provisions in the State law. Although experience. 


Chart 6.—Ratio of benefits paid to contributions col. 
lected, by State, January-December 1940 
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rating provisions were effective in Indiana and 
South Dakota on January 1, 1940, the average 
contribution rate remained at 2.7 percent for the 
State as a whole, with the result that the amount 
collected was little influenced by that factor. 

During the past 2 years, 13 States shifted from 
a monthly to a quarterly collection basis; there- 
fore collections for the year in which the change 
occurred represented only 10 months of actual 
collections. Increases thus occurred in Georgia, 
Hawaii, Mississippi, New York, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Washing- 
ton, where changes were effective in 1939. In 
New Hampshire, however, collections during 12 
months of 1940 were less than for 10 months in 
1939, partly because certain employers who con- 
tribute on a semiannual basis will not be required 
to pay contributions for July-September 1940 
pay rolls until 1941. Conversely, the District of 
Columbia, Louisiana, and Vermont, where changes 
were effective in 1940, showed substantial declines. 
Contributing to the decline in the District of 
Columbia-was the reduction in the standard con- 
tribution rate from 3 to 2.7 percent, effective 
January 1, 1940, while in Louisiana employee 
contributions were no longer required after June 
1940. 

Despite the higher level of employment pre- 
vailing in 1940 and the cessation of benefit pay- 
ments to railroad workers after July 1, 1939, 
disbursements to unemployed workers during the 
year were 15 percent higher than in 1939 (exclusive 
of payments in Illinois and Montana, which began 
benefit operations in July 1939). The important 
factors contributing to the increase in payments 
were: (1) full 12-month benefit-payment opera- 
tions by 18 States which began operations in 
January 1939; (2) higher base-period earnings in 
1939, which resulted in larger benefit amounts and 
longer duration in 1940; (3) liberalization of State 
laws with respect to duration, calculation of 
weekly benefit amount, and maximum and mini- 
mum weekly amounts; and (4) modifications in 
State laws that had the effect of a temporary 
liberalization, such as duplicate use of base-year 
credits when the benefit-year provisions were 
revised. 

Of the 49 States which paid benefits for the full 
year in 1939 and 1940, 34 reported increased dis- 
bursements in 1940. Florida showed a rise of 81 
percent; California and Arkansas, of 69 and 64 
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percent, respectively; and Alaska, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, Vermont, and Washington, in excess 
of 50 percent. Rises of more than 30 percent were 
shown in 9 other States. The exceptional increase 


Table 9.—Ratio of benefits to collections ' for specified 
periods through December 1940 


(Data reported by State agencies,? corrected to Jan. 27, 1941] 























Ratio (percent) of— 
Month and 
Social Security Board | year bene- | Benefits to| Benefits to | Total bene- 
region and State fits first | collections | collections | fits to cu- 
peyable | January- | since bene-| mulative 
December | fits first | collections 
1940 payable and interest # 
, ene Be 60.8 4 63.2 41.2 
Region I: 
Connecticut - . - .__-_- Jan. 1938 27.1 46.3 34.3 
DR indnadinenwesed ey © Pee 85.4 97.4 72.1 
Massachusetts _...._- Be IS. « 81.2 69.5 49.2 
New Hampshire ----- ee ER 87.2 89.0 51.3 
Rhode Island __--_...- a fie 80.0 87.5 66.0 
) EE — See 68.1 53.9 39.4 
gion II: 
> ae = See 77.8 72.2 55.6 
Region ITI: 
pO eee Jan. 1939 35.1 32.4 17.3 
New Jersey .....-.--.- ag sloeaeand 32.8 32.7 18.6 
Pennsylvania... -..-... Jan. 1938 53.0 73.4 55.2 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia -|...do_...... 36.7 27.6 20.2 
, a Ger 52.8 64.6 50.2 
North Carolina... ._- ee et - 40.4 53.3 40.2 
. a sar cae 58.8 56.4 42.3 
West Virginia__....._|...do....... 37.8 69.0 50.2 
Region V: 
emtueky............ | Jan. 1939 44.3 44.1 22.9 
Mic Price | July 1938 53.4 94.9 59.1 
_ — ss | Jan. 1939 42.0 42.3 22.1 
Region VI | 
SEES Sa een en July 1939 62.5 58.4 22.8 
| REESE Apr. 1938 44.1 66.7 43.3 
Wisconsin . ..| July 1936 36.8 440.5 24.9 
Region VII: 
oS ee | Jan. 1938 49.0 69.5 50.0 
Pa esnscnnecaniaied Jan. 1939 98.1 76.0 42.0 
CT ccapencenece as 50.5 45.7 23.0 
Mississippi. .........; Apr. 1938 86.0 77.1 52.1 
South Carolina -.--.__- | July 1938 53.7 49.4 30.0 
Tennessee... __-- ---.-| Jan. 1038 73.0 70.6 . 652.0 
Region VIII: 
land npsennns July 1938 52.1 59.6 38.6 
Minnesota... .....-.- Jan. 1938 78.9 65.9 49.1 
Nebraska............| Jan. 1939 67.6 47.3 22.2 
North Dakota. -.....|...do-...... 71.7 62.9 30.2 
South Dakota......._|_-- iced 34.6 34.8 17.8 
Region IX: 
Arkansas... .-. .-- oh decile 88.4 70.5 38.5 
Kansas - . ae 43.6 42.7 20.6 
Renee do. 36.9 32.4 16.8 
Oklahoma. ........-- | Dec. 1938 59.8 65.0 31.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana ...........| Jan. 1938 83.9 62.3 47.1 
New Mexico-.---.--_- Dec. 1938 86.7 86.3 45.0 
, ss ES ..| Jan. 1938 44.9 45.1 33.7 
Region XI: 
fT a ee oe a 63.0 78.6 57.7 
Colorado-_.-- ....| Jan. 1939 89.5 78.7 39.9 
Idaho................| Sept. 1938 102.9 101.8 59.6 
Montana............| July 1930 115.5 95.7 37.1 
eae 60. 6 77.3 56.5 
Wyoming............| Jan. 1939 104.8 92.7 46.7 
Region XII: | 
California... _--.-- .| Jan. 1938 85.1 59.0 43.6 
Nevada........-- .-| Jan. 1939 119.0 102.5 55.4 
Oregon._......- ..| Jan. 1938 60.8 76.4 56.8 
Washington..........| Jan. 1939 87.4 79.0 39.3 
Territories: 
OS See a 90. 1 77.5 42.5 
Hewell........ eS aes 14.5 15.0 | 7.8 








1 See table 7, footnote 4. 

? See table 7, footnote 1. 

3 Comparisons between States are valid only for those States which initi- 
ated benefit payments at the same time. 

‘ Ratio for Wisconsin computed on basis of collections and benefits paid 
since Jan. 1, 1938. 
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in Florida resulted largely from modification of 
provisions relative to minimum duration and max- 
imum benefit amounts that could be drawn in a 
year. Liberalization of the benefit formulas, in 
varying degree, contributed to the increased bene- 
fit amounts in the other States. Mississippi at- 
tributed part of its increase to amendments pro- 
viding for payment of partial benefits, uniform 
duration of 14 weeks, and reduction of waiting 
period, effective October 1, 1940. The waiting 
period was reduced to 1 week and other liberalizing 
provisions became fully effective in Rhode Island 
in 1940, and partial benefits were paid in Massa- 
chusetts effective October 1940. In the District 
of Columbia, provision for a $6-minimum and an 
$18-maximum weekly benefit amount and a re- 
duced waiting period contributed to the increase 
in payments. Declines in benefit payments were 
largest in Iowa, Michigan, and Pennsylvania. Im- 
proved employment conditions as a result of the 
national defense program were major factors in 
the latter two States. 

Funds available for benefit payments increased 
18 percent from $1.5 billion at the close of 1939 to 
$1.8 billion by the end of 1940, despite such fac- 
tors as the transfer of approximately $98 million 
to the railroad unemployment insurance fund, 
record disbursements amounting to $519 million, 
the shift of 3 States to a quarterly collection basis 
in 1940, reductions in contribution rates in the 
District of Columbia and New York, and the 
elimination of employer contributions in Louisiana. 
Forty States reported increases, and 30 of these 
showed gains of more than 10 percent. The most 
pronounced rises—of approximately 50 percent— 
occurred in Connecticut, Michigan, and West 
Virginia. On the other hand, decreases ranging 
between 20 and 30 percent were shown in Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Wyoming. Railroad con- 





tributions had amounted to a considerable pro. 
portion of all contributions in each of these States, 

Approximately 61 cents in benefit payments was 
issued for each $1 of contributions received during 
the year, in contrast to 67 cents per $1 received 
during the first 9 months (table 9). Benefits ex. 
ceeded collections deposited during the year in 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and Wyoming and 
almost matched contributions in Florida. In 12 
other States, benefits ranged between 80 and 90 
cents for each $1 of contributions received. The 
lowest ratio of benefits to contributions was shown 
for Hawaii, where only 15 cents of each $1 col- 
lected was issued in benefit payments to unem- 
ployed workers. Connecticut, with 27 cents paid 
for each $1 received, ranked next to Hawaii in 
the lowest relative volume of benefits disbursed. 
Delaware, the District of Columbia, Missouri, 
New Jersey, South Dakota, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin each paid out less than 40 cents for 
every $1 of contributions collected. 

A comparison of the ratios of benefit payments 
to contributions collected in 1939 and 1940 reveals 
the influence of liberalization of benefit payments 
and higher base-period earnings in 1939. For the 
country as a whole, 61 cents was paid in benefits 
for each $1 received in 1940, in contrast to 54 
cents in 1939. Although the District of Columbia, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin appreciably increased 
their proportion of payments in relation to income, 
benefit payments in each instance were equal to 
only 37 cents of each $1 of contributions collected. 
On the other hand, benefits exceeded contributions 
in Idaho in both 1939 and 1940. The number of 
States included in the group paying out more than 
75 cents of each $1 received increased markedly, 
from 6 in 1939 to 19 in 1940. Similarly, less than 
50 cents of each $1 received was paid in 16 States 
in 1940 in contrast to 22 States in 1939. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance’ 


In the 5 weeks ended January 3, 1941, the re- 
gional offices of the Railroad Retirement -Board 
received 30,906 applications for certificate of 
benefit rights, or an average of 6,181 per week 
(table 1). In the second year of operation under 
the act the December average of application re- 


* Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 
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ceipts was exceeded only in July and November 
when the number of applications was high partly 
because of administrative factors. July was the 
first month in which benefit rights based on 1939 
wages became effective; in November the filing of 
applications for certificate of benefit rights on the 
basis of 1939 wages was required under the 
amended act of all employees who began a regis- 
tration period in November and who had not pre- 
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Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims re- 
ceived, by specified period, July-December 1940 




















Period Applications | Claims 
June 29, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941..............---. 146, 385 665, 776 
Nov. 30, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941.............-...- 30, 906 172, 005 
Nov. 30-Dec. 6... ‘ saisiaieale's dhtenebecuaie 8, 702 35, 624 
SS , on nctinanbammeleniadl 6, 850 28, 472 
BR creda cascenscnswooncscnssocesecbenden 4, 716 39, 771 
OT ge 20nadiabbdinkt 6, 611 28, 134 
Dec. 28, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941 Lieb nanodnaniailats 4, 027 40, 004 
Weekly average: 
_~4 ED Be bind. ¢iav-cncccdoutedeuneneeeee 8, 627 22, 950 
RRS SS Se 4, 138 24, 240 
EE Se ae 2, 809 22, 721 
Sept. 28-Nov. 1. .---- dmsodanetinib elon nae 2, 813 19, 596 
TE Nis dcbevlewdgadswenwedendandmeneli 17, 622 1 23, 298 
Nov. 30, 1940-Jan. 3, 1941.................... 16, 181 34, 401 











1 Revised. 


viously filed such applications. The main reason 
for the rise of applications in November, however, 
was the increase in unemployment during that 
month. This increase continued in December 
and accounts for the high level of applications 
received in that month. According to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, employment on 
class I railroads declined by nearly 19,000 from 
the middle of November to the middle of Decem- 
ber. A seasonal decline of over 22,000 occurred 
in maintenance of way and structures, while em- 
ployment remained practically unchanged or rose 
in other branches of the service. 

By the end of 1940, 146,385 applications based 
on 1939 wages had been received. Certificates of 
benefit rights had been issued to 135,609 eligible 
applicants, and 2,387 applicants were held in- 
eligible. Because of the large volume of applica- 
tions received in November and December, as 
many as 8,389 applications were still unprocessed 
at the end of the year. 

In the 5 December weeks 172,005 unemploy- 
ment insurance claims were received, or an aver- 
age of 34,401 per week. The large increase from 
the November average of 23,298 is attributable 
mainly to the continued rise in unemployment. 
The change in the law which affected only claims 
received after the middle of November was a con- 
tributing factor but of minor importance. Under 
the amended act claims for 5 or more days of un- 
employment in a registration period may be com- 
pensable, whereas under the original law benefits 
were payable only for periods with at least 8 days 
of unemployment. It is probable therefore that 
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the number of claims for short spells of unem- 
ployment increased in December as compared 
with November. Furthermore, a reduction in 
the registration period from 15 to 14 days un- 
doubtedly resulted in a slight rise in the number 
of claims. 

The weekly average of claims received in 
December 1940 was 21 percent greater than the 
average for the corresponding month of 1939. 
The total number of unemployed workers 
was probably somewhat lower in 1940 than in 
1939 in all branches of service except maintenance 
of way, where the number was substantially the 
same. The reason for the increase in claims must 
be sought principally in the rise of the proportion 
of qualified claimants among the unemployed. 
Thus the number of employees with base-year 
compensation of $150 or more was in 1940 5.7 
percent greater than in 1939; for maintenance of 
way and structures, which accounts for the 
largest single group of unemployed workers in the 
winter months, the number of eligibles increased 
about 11 percent. The comparison between the 
2 years is also affected by changes in the act. 

The number of claims processed in the December 
period was 192,264, substantially in excess of 
receipts because of the large accumulation of 
unprocessed claims at the beginning of the month 
as a result of delays in November in connection 
with the initial operations under the amended act. 
All but 5,318 of the claims processed in December 
were adjudicated on the basis of the amended act. 
Of the claims under the original act, 1,026 were 
certified for waiting-period credit and 3,048 were 
certified for benefit payment; the remaining 1,244 
claims were not certified because of registrations 
for less than 8 days of unemployment in the half 
month, ineligibility of the claimant, or disquali- 
fication of the unemployment claimed. 

Of the claims adjudicated under the amended 
act, 147,137 were certified for benefit payment 
with or without waiting-period credit and 1,467 
were certified for waiting-period credit only. The 
remainder included 8,853 claims with less than 7 
days of unemployment submitted by workers who 
still had to serve a waiting period; 6,806 claims 
with less than 5 days of unemployment; and 22,683 
claims held ineffective because some or all of the 
unemployment in the registration periods was 
disqualified or because the claimants were ineligible 
for benefits by reason of insufficient base-year 
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Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
of benefit certifications, average benefit, and average 


number of compensable days, Nov. 30, 1940-Jan. 3, 
1941} 


























| Average benefit Average 
number 
. —— of — 
tem of certi- . | pensable 
fications | Per cer- a days per 
tification | P® i © | certifi- 
| cation 
| 
— ee for first 
= ion 
” —_— a ne ay 38, 671 $14. 00 $2. 36 5.93 
with " days of unemploy- 
0 Shia ea 25, 33u 16. 42 2.35 7.00 
with! e18 days of unemploy- 
NE | 13,341 9. 40 2.41 3. 91 
Benefit “Certifications for subse- 
quent registration periods: 
| EC eee 108, 466 20. 25 2.33 8.71 
Ww = - days of unemploy- 
75, 011 | 23. 16 2.32 10. 00 
Ww ith nETy days of unemploy- | 
SSS SR I or a oa 26, 405 | 15. 99 2. 34 6. 85 
with tei “ve of unemploy 
a es ca, | 7,050 | 5.18 2.55 2.04 





1 All series, except total number of certifications for first and subsequent 
registration periods and average benefit for such certifications, based on a 
20-percent sample. 


earnings. The proportion of waiting-period claims 
to all claims subject to certification was very high, 
amounting to more than 27 percent (table 2). 
This fact indicates that a considerable share of the 
unemployment in November and December was 
among workers who had become unemployed for 
the first time since the end of June 1940. The 
amendment to the act which requires the serving 
of a waiting period by claimants who had not 
completed a waiting period between July 1 and 
October 31 also contributed to the increase in the 
proportion of waiting-period claims. 

The total amount of benefits certified in the 5 
December weeks was about $2,780,000. Of this 
amount about $43,000 was in benefits certified 
under the original act, about $541,000 in benefits 
certified on 38,671 claims for which waiting-period 
credit was also given, and about $2,196,000 in 
benefits certified for 108,468 registration periods 
with a maximum of 10 compensable days. 

The average benefit per claim with waiting- 
period credit was $14.00 as compared with the 
average for other certifications of $20.25. The 
difference is due mainly to the fact that- in the 
first type of certification benefits are granted only 
for each day of unemployment in excess of 7 
whereas in the second type each day of unem- 
ployment in excess of 4 is compensable. No 
significant differences appear between these two 


types with regard to the other factors controllj 
the amount of benefit. For waiting-period claims 
the average daily benefit is $2.36 and the average 
number of days of unemployment is about 13. 
For other compensable claims the average daily 
benefit is $2.33 and the average number of days of 
unemployment in claims with at least 8 days of 
unemployment is about 13.2. 

In December 1939 the average benefit per 
certification covering a period of 15 days with at 
least 8 days of unemployment was $15.15. In 
December 1940 the average benefit per certifica- 
tion, for a period of 14 days with at least & days of 
unemployment in which benefits were payable for 
every day in excess of 4, was $21.29. The large 
increase in the average benefit is due mainly to the 
change in the law which increased by 3 the number 
of compensable days of unemployment in a regis- 
tration period. This fact is evident from the fact 
that the average number of days of unemployment 
for this type of certification in 1940 was 13.2 
as compared with 13.8 in 1939, and that the 
increase in the average daily benefit because of the 
amendment was only from $2.22 in 1939 to $2.33 in 
1940. 


Employment Service 


By the end of 1940 the employment service of 
the Railroad Retirement Board had been operating 
on a Nation-wide scale for about 3 months. Dur- 
ing that period, registrations for nearly 71,500 
workers, most of whom were applicants for unem- 
ployment insurance, were made with the service. 
At the same time orders were received for filling 
2,660 openings, of which 947 were with nonrailroad 
employers. A total of 4,135 workers was referred 
to these openings, or an average of about 1.5 refer- 
rals for each opening. It is the policy of the 
employment service not to make an excessive 
number of referrals for relatively few job openings. 
The number of placements was 1,709, of which 447 
were with nonrailroad employers. About 50 per- 
cent of the placements were in temporary jobs with 
an expected duration of less than 1 month. 
About 70 percent of all placements and nearly 90 
percent of the nonrailroad placements during this 
period were made by the Chicago office, the only 
unit of the employment service which has been in 
operation since October 1939. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE + DIVISIONS OF 
OPERATING STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS AND OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND RESEARCH 


Source of Funds Expended for the Special Types of Public 
Assistance and General Relief in 1939-40 


During the fiscal year 1939-40 payments to 
recipients of the three special types of public 
assistance—old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind—and of general 
relief totaled slightly more than $1 billion (table 
1). Excluded from this aggregate sum are all 
costs of administering the programs. For the 
special types of public assistance the data on 
expenditures relate to payments in States ad- 
ministering these programs under the Social 
Security Act. In 1939-40 old-age assistance was 
administered under approved plans in all 51 
States eligible for Federal grants, aid to dependent 
children in 42 States, and aid to the blind in 43 
States.' For general relief the data relate to the 
48 States and the District of Columbia.’ 

Of the total sum expended during the year for 
these four types of aid, payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance amounted 
to $581.7 million or 57.0 percent of the total. 
Expenditures for old-age assistance totaled $450.0 
million or 44.1 percent, aid to dependent children 
$118.9 million or 11.7 percent, and aid to the 
blind $12.8 million or 1.2 percent. Payments 
for general relief amounted to $438.1 million or 
43.0 percent of the total. 

Of total expenditures for the four programs, 
the State governments supplied approximately 
half, and the Federal and local governments each 
about one-fourth. State funds amounted to 
$499.3 million or 49.0 percent of the total, Federal 
funds to $266.6 million or 26.1 percent, and local 
funds to $253.8 million or 24.9 percent. 

There were marked differences, however, among 
the several programs in the proportions of total 
assistance payments provided from Federal, State, 
and local funds (table 1 and chart 1). The 
Federal Government has participated through 

‘In addition, relatively small expenditures amounting to about $12.5 
million were made in 1939-40 for programs for aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind not under the Social Security Act. 


1 Expenditures for general relief in Alaska and Hawaii are negligible in 
relation to expenditures in the continental United States. 
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grants to States in the special types of public 
assistance since February 1936, when Federal 
funds first became available under the Social 
Security Act, while the States and localities have 
had complete financial responsibility for general 


Chart 1.—Special types of public assistance and general 
relief: Percentage distribution of expenditures for 
assistance to recipients, by source of funds, fiscal 
year 1939-40 
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relief since the end of 1935. Coincident with the 
development of the Works Program in the latter 
half of 1935, the Federal Government began to 
liquidate the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, which had made grants to States for 
general relief programs since May 1933. Final 
grants to the States for general relief were deter- 
mined by the FERA in December 1935; thereafter 
the States and localities became fully responsible 
for administering and financing this type of assist- 
ance. Unexpended balances of Federal funds were 
available for general relief in some States after 
1935, but these funds soon became a negligible 
part of total general relief expenditures in the 
United States. Of the $438.1 million spent for 
general relief in 1939-40, $259.3 million or 59.2 


STATE FUNDS 
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percent was provided by the States and $178.8 
million or 40.8 percent by the localities. 

In contrast to the general relief program, a 
substantial share of expenditures for the special 
types of public assistance in 1939-40 was supplied 
by the Federal Government. Federal funds 
accounted for 49.0 percent of the total spent for 
old-age assistance, 45.3 percent of total payments 
for aid to the blind, and 34.0 percent of total 
expenditures for aid to dependent children. The 
smaller proportion of Federal funds for aid to 
dependent children reflects in part the lower 
Federal matching ratio applicable to this program 
prior to 1940—one-third, within limits specified by 
the Social Security Act, as compared with one-half 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind. 

Effective January 1, 1940, the ratio for Federal 
participation in aid to dependent children was 
increased to one-half, as provided by the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1939. The larger 
Federal share of payments for aid to dependent 


children in 1939-40, as compared with the pre. 
vious fiscal year, is attributable almost entirely 
to this increase in the Federal matching ratio 
Federal participation in the program for aid to 
dependent children was liberalized further by an 
amendment effective August 10, 1939, which 
authorized the use of Federal funds for the assist- 
ance of children between 16 and 18 years of age 
who are regularly attending school, as well as for 
children under 16. The latter amendment, how- 
ever, affected only slightly the Federal share of the 
cost of aid to dependent children for 1939-40, 
Most State legislatures did not meet in 1939-40 
after the Social Security Act was amended, and 
many States were thus unable to take advantage 
of the higher age limit now specified in the Federal 
statute. Furthermore, the number of children 
aged 16 to 18 benefiting from aid to dependent 


3 No change was made in the maximum amount of aid to dependent chil- 
dren in which the Federal Government participates; this amount is $18 a 
month for the first child and $12 a month for each additional child aided in the 
same home. 





Table 1.—Special types of public assistance and general relief: Expenditures for assistance to recipients, by program 
and source of funds, fiscal year 1939-40 and 6-month periods of 1939-40 ' 







































































Fiscal year 1939-40 July-December 1939 | January-June 1940 
7 r Federal S Local F | | Lo pee 1 Local 
edera State ederal State cal | Federal State 
Total funds funds funds Total funds | funds | funds | Total | funds funds funds 
Amount (in thousands) 
] ] ] | ] aaa “ 
Se $1, 019, 746. 2)$266, 623. 0/$499, 328. 1s2s, 795. 2'$506, 389. 9/$124, 038. 5|$256, 375. 8/$125, 975. 6 $513, 356. 3 $142, 584. 4,$242, 952. 3 $127, 819.6 
Special types of public 
assistance: 2 | 
Old-age assistance_._---. 449, 985. 6) 220,414. 4) 184, 953.3) 44, 617.9} 220, 155. 2) 106, 067.5) 92, 222.6) 21, 865.1) 229, 830.5) 114, 347.0! 92,730.7| 22, 752.8 
Aid to dependent chil- | 
eS a 118, 870.8} 40,403.3| 50, 586.7) 27,880.8|} 56,673.6| 15,237.5) 26,907.5) 14,528.6) 62,197.1) 25,165.8) 23,679.1) 13,352.2 
Aid to the blind------.-- 12, 819. 5 5, 805. 2 4, 512.6 2, 501.6 6, 307. 5 2, 733.6) 2,298.0) 1,275.9) 6,512.0 3, 071.7 2, 214.7 1, 225.7 
General relief *...........--- 438, 070. 4)........-- 259, 275. 5| 178, 794. 8} 223, 253. 7).......-- | 134,947.8| 88, 306.0) 214, 816. 7)__- 124, 327.8) 90, 488.9 
| | | ’ | 
Percentage distribution by program 
l \Biaree l we 
RD ie diiinlccs sian 100. 0| 100. o 100.0 100.01 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0} ~— 100.0} 100.0, 100.0} 100.0 
Special types of public | | | 
assistance: 2 
Old-age assistance ___-__-- 44.1 82.7 37.1 17.6 5| 85.5 36. 0) 17. 4) 44. 8) 80. 2 38. 2} 17.8 
Aid to dependent chil- | } 
Dctidibrenerunasoes 11.7 rt 10.1 11.0 2) 12. 3} 10.5 11.5 12. 1} 17.6 9.7) 10.4 
Aid to the blind. -_-__-- 1. 2| 2.2 .9 1.0 .2| 2. 2| 9 1.0 1.3) 3.2 9 1.0 
General relief __..........-- ' _ Eaeyed 51.9 70. 4 1 ean | 52.6 70.1 41.8) ia 51.2 70.8 
a Percentage distribution by source of funds 
| Ley aes | | | 
I ois nha cutncd aciiioe 100. o| 26. i 49.0 24. 9) 100. 0| 24. 5 50. 6) 24. 9) 100. 0 27.8 47.3) 24.9 
Special types of public | | | 
assistance: ? 
Old-age assistance__-___- 100. 0| 49. 0| 41.1 9.9 100.0 48. 2) 41.9 9.9 100. 0} 49. 8| 40.3 9.9 
Aid to dependent chil- } 
| Oe 100. 0} 34. 0} 42.6 23.4 100.0 26. 9) 47. 5| 25. 6) 100. 0} 40.5 38. 1) 21.4 
Aid to the blind. --.----- 100. 0} 45. 3| 35. 2 19.5 100. 0 43. 4 36. 4] 20. 2| 100. 0) 47. 2| 34. 0| 18.8 
General relief ?__..........-- 100. 0) nasil 59. 2 40.8 6 G.<........ 60. 4) 39. 6| 100. 0} aoescsiensl 57. 9| 42.1 
| | | | 











1 See tables 2, 3, 4, and 6 for detailed figures by State and for explanatory footnotes. 


2 Under the Social Security Act. 3 In continental United States only. 
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children during the year was small in relation to 
the total number of children assisted. 

Also effective January 1, 1940, were amend- 
ments increasing from $30 to $40 the maximum 
monthly payment for old-age assistance or aid to 
the blind toward which the Federal Government 
contributes one-half. These amendments were 
largely responsible for the small increases from the 
previous fiscal year in the Federal share of total 
payments for old-age assistance and aid to the 
blind in 1939-40, although their influence was 
reflected mainly in the relatively few States in 
which monthly payments of more than $30 had 
previously been made to a substantial proportion 
of the total number of recipients. As already 
pointed out, the legislatures of most States were 
not in session in 1939-40, and many State laws 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind still 
limited monthly payments to $30 at the end of the 
year. Moreover, the higher maximum on Federal 
participation in individual payments does not 
affect the ratio of Federal funds to total assistance 
costs in States in which the amounts of available 
State and/or local funds permit few, if any, 
monthly payments of more than $30. 

In 1939-40 the State share of total assistance 
payments was 42.6 percent for aid to dependent 
children, 41.1 percent for old-age assistance, and 
35.2 percent for aid to the blind. These propor- 
tions represent a decline from 1938-39 for each 
program, with the largest reduction occurring in 
the State share for aid to dependent children. 
Local funds accounted for the smallest share of 
expenditures for each of the special types of public 
assistance, but the local proportions for aid to 
dependent children and aid to the blind were sub- 
stantially higher than that for old-age assistance. 
The local governments supplied 23.4 percent of 
total payments for aid to dependent children, 
19.5 percent of expenditures for aid to the blind, 
and 9.9 percent of the cost of old-age assistance. 
For aid to dependent children and aid to the blind, 
local funds represented a smaller share of total 
payments than in the previous fiscal year; for old- 
age assistance, the local share was practically 
unchanged. 

Since all but one of the major developments 
affecting the relative shares of total payments for 
the special types of public assistance supplied 
from Federal, State, and local funds became effec- 
tive January 1, 1940, the distributions for these 
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programs shifted to a greater extent from the first 
to the second half of 1939-40 than from 1938-39 
to 1939-40 (table 1). 

Of the total amount of Federal funds used for 
these types of assistance in 1939-40, by far the 
largest part—82.7 percent—was spent for old-age 
assistance. Aid to dependent children accounted 
for only 15.1 percent of the Federal total, and aid 
to the blind for only 2.2 percent. On the other 
hand, State and local funds were expended prin- 
cipally for general relief. Payments for this type 
of assistance represented 51.9 percent of total 
State expenditures and 70.4 percent of total local 
expenditures for all four programs. The shares 
of total State and local assistance funds expended 
for old-age assistance were 37.1 and 17.6 percent, 
respectively. Aid to dependent children accounted 
for 10.1 percent of the total amount expended for 
assistance by the State governments and 11.0 per- 
cent of the total provided by the localities. Pay- 
ments for aid to the blind comprised only about 1 
percent of State and of local funds. 

For each of the four assistance programs, marked 
State differences underlie the aggregate distribu- 
tion for all States as a group. Data on the 
amounts expended for assistance in the individual 
States and the percentage distributions by source 
of funds are shown in tables 2, 3, 4, and 6. 


Source of Funds for the Special Types of 
Public Assistance, 1938-39 and 1939-40 


Total expenditures for payments to recipients 
of the special types of public assistance in States 
with approved plans increased from $530.5 million 
in 1938-39 to $581.7 million in 1939-40. Under- 
lying the sizable increase in aggregate payments 
for each program were larger expenditures in the 
great majority of States. The distributions by 
source of funds for old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind were practically the same in both years 
in all but a few States. For aid to dependent 
children, however, in nearly all States there were 
sizable increases in the shares of total payments 
provided from Federal funds and corresponding 
declines in the proportions supplied from State 
and/or local funds. 

For the latter half of the fiscal year 1939-40, 
the data on payments for each of the special types 
of public assistance exclude expenditures for 

4 For 1938-39 data, see the Bulletin, January 1940, pp. 65-72. 
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medical care, hospitalization, and burial of re- 
cipients. The exclusion of such expenditures 
affects the aggregate distributions by source of 
funds to only a negligible extent since, under each 
program, only a minority of the States expend 
funds for these services and in most instances the 


amounts spent are insignificant compared with 
total payments. State data on the total amounts 
spent for medical care, hospitalization, and/or 
burial during the first half of the fiscal year, and 
included in total expenditures for assistance for 
that period, are shown in table 5; all States with 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Expenditures' for assistance to recipients in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by source of funds and State, fiscal year 1939-40 


{Amounts in thousands; data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 25, 1940} 
































| 
Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total ? | = 
Amount Percent a Amount | Percent | Amount at | Percent 
ESI a, AR il ee a ame $449, 985. 6 $220, 414. 4 49. 0| $184, 953. 3 41.1 | « $44, 617.9 19 | 0.9 
Region I: | 
Commecticut...............-.. al 5, 362.8 2, 650. 7 49.4 2,712.1 50.6 
Maine.. 0 EARNS DE A 3, 313.9 1, 641.1 49. 5 | 1, 672.8 50. 5 | -osecnennl 
Massachusetts - es eae paar SEES 28, 264. 6 13, 588. 9 48. 1 | 10, 027. 4 35. 5 4, 648.3 16.4 
New i aa Re haar iar 1, 290. 2 633. 1 | 49.1 | 334. 5 25.9 | 322. 6 25.0 
Rhode Island_.........____- A Peat 440 1, 549. 5 774.8 | 50.0 | 774.8 ers Ea 
es et caew cae ndioanapleeiece 1, 057.6 521.1 49.3 | 536. 5 50.7 | 
Region II: | 
Se eae 33, 727.9 15, 662.7 | 46.4 | 9, 559. 5 28.4 | 8, 505.8 25.2 
Region III: | | | 
Delaware... RE CREME Rte | 351.2 175.4 | 49.9 | 175.9 50.1 | ae 
New Jersey -__--- ed a eS Se ee 7, 320.5 3, 640.5 | 49.7 2, 764.9 37.8 | 915. 1 12.5 
a RR RRS 22, 758. 9 11, 278.6 | 49.6 | 11, 480. 3 50.4 | nail 
Region IV: | } | 
District of Columbia ----- —s 997.5 496. 6 | 49.8 | 500. 9 50.2 | 
Sean ae 3, 778. 2 1, 882. 4 49.8 | 1, 263.7 33.5 | 432. 1 16.7 
North Carolina... ie! 4, 179.2 2, 089. 6 | 50.0 1, 149.0 | 7.5 | 940. 6 2 5 
Sse : is : 1, 868. 2 934.1 | 50.0 583.8 | 31.3 | 350.3 18.7 
West Virginia____.______- ; 2, 702. 7 1, 346. 5 | 49.8 1, 356. 2 | | eas: Se 
Region V: 
i at = 4, 734.3 2, 367.2 | 50.0 2, 367. 2 | 50.0 
Michigan -. -_--__--- sae 15, 321.8 7, 593. 3 | 49.6 | 7, 728. 5 | 50.4 
_ oa 33, 620. 5 16, 629.7 | 49. 5 | 16, 990. 8 | 50. 5 
Region VI: | 
(i 32, 962. 3 16, 428.7 49.8 | 16, 533.6 | | ) aaa ae 
Indiana. ..-....... 13, 923. 1 6, 914.7 49.7 | 4, 566.8 | 32. 8 2, 441.6 17.5 
Wisconsin__---_--- 12, 940. 4 6, 423.9 | 49.6 3, 931.7 | 30.4 2, 584.8 2.0 
Region VII } 
EERE 2S .| 2, 077.7 1, 028. 0 49.5 624.4 | 30. 0 425.3 20.5 
Td sins crslnaacinnnpdinpaiare | 5,077.3 2, 538. 6 | 50.0 | 2, 538.6 | 50.0 | > 
| SRE ers hee, 2, 415.3 1, 207. 4 | 50.0 | 966. 4 | 40.0 | 241.5 | 10.0 
Th cinnianapnsdiehinnsancoehesanaky 1, 840. 7 920. 3 | 50.0 | 920.3 | 50.0 | ap 
ao Carolina *. {SEENON ek, 2, 046.6 1, 128.9 | 55. 2 | 917.7 | 44.8 | 
Ten OS ae os aS 4, 635.7 2, 317.8 | 50.0 | 1, 738. 4 | 37.5 | 579. 5 | 12.5 
Region ' Vill: | 
a ee ee Pees | 13, 039. 9 6, 794.7 52.1 6, 245. 2 | 47.9 | “cna 
~<a ataaaT - -| 16, 152. 1 8, 046.6 | 49.8 5, 393. 7 33.4 2,711.8 | 16.8 
| TES: , 361. 1 2, 680. 5 | 50.0 2, 680. 5 | 50.0 ae 
eee eeees. 2.2... Ss aaelose ed muse 1, 819. 4 905. 3 49.7 778. 2 42.8 135.9 | 7.5 
South Dakota_.__.___. [RE betel 3, 137.9 1, 569.0 | 50.0 1, 569. 0 50.0 | cua teenee 
Region IX: 
SS ee ee 1, 330.7 665.3 | 50.0 | 665. 3 50.0 S 
SE inne 5, 794. 8 2, 880. 4 | 49.7 1, 127.6 19.5 1, 786. 7 30. 8 
Missouri... _. SE I REE 2 16, 978. 1 8, 489. 1 | 50.0 8, 489. 1 50.0 | a 
lle a ea 14, 773.7 7, 386. 8 50.0 7, 386.8 50.0 
Region X: 
SOE 3 SAE SPEER SIS 4, 441.1 2, 214. 49.9 2, 226.6 | Se ae 
es mishaniictieoammiiaienion TES 664. 3 330. 6 49.8 | 333.8 50. 2 
ee iin eine anlinnedcesines . ee 14, 975.6 7, 487.8 | 50.0 7, 487.8 | 50.0 
Region XI: 
| a 2, 531.6 1, 255. 1 49.6 1, 276.6 | 50.4 | aud 
Ne at i dsiabembocnbbeanscnecs | 15, 253. 9 6, 618. 3 43.4 8, 635.6 | 56.6 | aa 
Idaho-- u 2, 234. 3 1,117.1 50.0 1,117.1 | 50.0 | : 
a ho wccann | 2, 621.1 1, 310. 5 50.0 918. 5 | 35.0 | 392.1 | 15.0 
eS 3, 473.6 1, 724.6 49.7 1, 227.9 | 35.3 | 521.0 15.0 
-—i(i‘“#’ OF; RAs ii Ree eRe 928. 9 464.5 50.0 248.1 | 26.7 | 216. 4 | 23.3 
Region XII ° 
ESE ae ee ee ee 57, 488. 7 27, 243.7 47.4 15, 192.1 | 26.4 | 15, 053.0 | 26.2 
Noveds a ica ee ne 721.8 360. 9 50. 0 180. 4 | 25.0 | 180. 4 25.0 
ES eae 5, 165.7 2, 582.9 50. 0 1, 549.7 | 30.0 | 1, 033.1 | 20.0 
Washington EE ED 10, 291.7 _ 5, 137. 5 49.9 5, 154.2 | 50.1 | |. am 
tories 
‘Alaska Dae koe upien 445.5 213.3 47.9 232. 2 | 62.1 |.. | ; 
a cc stiaarese mine caecilaaie 241.5 120.7 50.0 120.8 50.0 i ee 











1 Represent obligations incurred or disbursements in first 6 months for 
money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, hospitalization, and 
burial and in last 6 months for money payments and assistance in kind; 
exclude cost of administration. Totals may differ from totals of amounts 
—— monthly. Federal share cannot be compared with Federal grants 
to States. 
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? All amounts are rounded; therefore, totals may differ slightly from sums 
ofrounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on unrounded data. 

3 Addendum to Federal grant for assistance, which may be used for ad- 
ministrative expenses, assistance, or both, was used partly for assistance in 
South Carolina and entirely for assistance in Iowa. 
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payments for one or more of these services under 
at least one program are included in the table. 
Old-age assistance.—The largest increases from 
the previous fiscal year in the Federal share of 
old-age assistance occurred in California, Iowa, 
Ohio, and South Carolina. The higher Federal 
proportion in California reflects the influence of 
the higher maximum on Federal participation in 
individual monthly payments that became effec- 


tive at the beginning of 1940; in both 1938-39 
and 1939-40, a substantial proportion of the total 
number of recipients in California received 
monthly payments of more than $30. In Ohio the 
increased Federal share is attributable primarily 
to the fact that the Federal Government did not 
participate in payments for old-age assistance in 
that State in October 1938. 

Federal grants to the States for old-age assist- 


Table 3.—Aid to dependent children: Expenditures ' for assistance to recipients in States with plans approved by 
the Social Security Board, by source of funds? and State, fiscal year 1939-40 


[Amounts in thousands; data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 25, 1940) 



































| Federal funds | State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total ? 
| Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount | Percent 
Total 3_- eee ee ee | $118, 870.8 $40, 403. 3 34.0 $50, 586. 7 42.6 $27, 880.8 23.4 

Region I: 

PT. ddimhcooe ssouddudnieipanientie 657.0 229.3 34.9 168.6 25.7 259. 2 39.4 

TL, «i. Sbdinibinonacenandaxeebepnennndaeeh | 8, 002. 2 1, 982. 5 24.8 2, 666. 6 33.3 3, 353. 1 41.9 

New Hampshire ee picapcesbasuuaeesl 305. 5 104.7 34.3 200. 8 SG Ses a 

RRR EO RRS: Ss < 488. a 646.8 211.6 32.7 220. 1 34.0 215.1 33.3 

Vermont... PS ee ee 186. 7 79.3 42.4 53.7 28.8 53.7 28.8 
Region II: 

I isis ccs «asic oeblga'n ws adbemeseceeee aati 20, 620. 1 5,141.7 24.9 5, 256. 4 25.5 10, 222.0 49.6 
Region III: 

LE ee eegeeme: o e, | ee | 190. 4 76.1 40.0 57.1 30.0 57.1 30.0 

New Jersey - . - . ‘ ‘ Licjionneabtesl 3, 933. 6 1, 558.3 39. 6 1, 028.9 26.2 1, 346. 4 34.2 

Pennsylvania... ... keeeeckanedeobiel 13, 664.3 | 4, 562. 8 33.4 9, 101.4 OB.6 1. nno skin camanteeneie 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia. 413.7 | 160. 3 38.8 253. 4 41.3 bo ee 

Maryland... : we 2, 756.1 | 1, 151.5 41.8 1, 376.7 49.9 228.0 8.3 

North Carolina. -_-.. 1, 609.0 | 681.1 42.3 498.7 31.0 429.2 26.7 

Virginia 497. 2 | 217.9 43.8 174.6 35.1 104. 7 21.1 

West Virginia. 1, 840. 9 | 776. 2 42.2 1, 064.7 TRG Liccsccticccesieieneeee 

ion V: | 

Michigan * 7, 190.3 | 2, 540. 6 35.3 4, 334.1 60.3 315.6 4.4 

Ohio. ... 4, 653.0 1, 479.6 31.8 1,315.2 28.3 1, 858. 2 39.9 
Region VI: 

Indiana - 5, 691.3 2, 204.1 38.7 2, 289. 5 40.2 1, 197.7 21.1 

Wisconsin 5, 357.3 1, 567.3 29. 2 1, 804.8 33.7 1, 985. 2 37.1 
Region VII: 

Alabama ; ; 903. 2 381.7 42.2 260. 8 28.9 260.7 28.9 

Florida : 792. 2 330. 6 41.7 461.6 GRD Li ccevcndadsbnieeneee 

Georgia __- ; i 914.6 383. 0 41.9 440.1 48.1 91.5 10.0 

South Carolina ¢ oe 703. 9 347.0 49.3 356.9 | og res Sa ke 

Tennessee... ... 2, 601.6 1, 122.4 43.1 1, 045.6 40.2 433. 6 16.7 
Region VIII: 

Minnesota. . . 3, 489. 8 1, 255. 6 36.0 1,071.0 30.7 1, 163.3 33.3 

Nebraska. . ra 1, 690. 7 720.4 42.6 970. 4 hf EEE, 8.5) TB 

North Dakota... ied 847.7 347.6 41.0 251.8 29.7 248.3 29.3 
Region 1X: | 

Arkansas... he 417.3 176.5 42.3 240.8 | Sf SEE ESD Bebe 

Kansas_. : 2, 059. 6 792. 7 38. 5 507.5 24.6 759. 5 36.9 

Missouri. _ . 2,701.2 1, 159.7 42.9 1, 541.4 GRE tL sccovancdicsteuesan 

Oklahoma 2, 693. 6 1, 140.7 42.3 1, 552.9 | dy i ee 
Region X: 

Louisiana ‘ ; 3, 358. 4 1, 334.3 39.7 2, 024. 1 | eS 

New Mexico ; ; ; 511.6 209.7 41.0 301.9 GAG. 1.2... cnccducshasaenes 
Region XI: 

Arizona ‘ 965. 5 402.7 41.7 562.7 80.3 |.....2icuesnsieeseeesen 

Colorado TEED | 1, 884.4 797.4 42.3 543.4 28.8 543. 6 28.9 

Idaho. -_. es | 907.3 381.6 42.1 525.8 5 5 ES See aE 

Montana ; : ; eee 742.7 312.5 42.1 259. 4 34.9 170.8 23.0 

Utah Se 1, 349. 2 469.4 34.8 677.4 50. 2 202. 4 15.0 

Wyoming... AE 271.2 113.5 41.8 85. 6 31.6 72.2 26.6 
Region XII: 

California , 7, 780.6 | 2, 315.6 8 3, 400. 2 43.7 2, 064. 8 26.5 

Oregon i 903. 9 291.3 32.2 | 367. 5 40.7 245.0 27.1 

Washington 55 SE 1, 757.4 736. 1 41.9 | 1,021.4 O68 2 4. x.0cdcceee een 
Territory: | 

Hawaii . peauetintceiep tein omained 407.6 156.6 | 38. 4 | 251.0 42.6 |.......2----2-foncensnsne 














1 Represent obligations incurred or disbursements in first 6 months for 
money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, hospitalization, and 
burial and in last 6 months for money payments and assistance in kind; 
exclude cost of administration. Totals may differ from totals of amounts 
= monthly. Federal share cannot be compared with Federal grants 

2On Jan. 1, 1940, Federal funds were made available for one-half instead 
of one-third of amounts expended subject to Federal matching. 
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3 All amounts are rounded; therefore, totals may differ slightly from sums 
¢ rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are on unrounded 
ata. e 
4 Portion of Federal grant to cover administrative expenses for carrying 
o’it State plan was used in part for assistance. 
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ance include the Federal share of monthly pay- 
ments to recipients and an additional amount 
equal to 5 percent of this sum, which may be used 
for either assistance or administration. The in- 
crease in the Federal share of assistance in South 
Carolina from 50.0 percent in 1938-39 to 55.2 per- 
cent in 1939-40 reflects the use for assistance pay- 
ments in 1939-40 of part of such 5-percent adden- 
dums which had been accumulated. In Iowa, 
also, an increase in the Federal share to more than 





one-half reflects the use of the 5-percent adden. 
dums for assistance. 

Of the States with local financial participation 
in both years, the largest shifts in the shares pro. 
vided by the State and local governments occurred 
in North Dakota and Oregon. The State and 
local shares in North Dakota were changed in 
July 1939 to 42.5 and 7.5 percent, respectively; 
formerly the State and localities had each borne 
25 percent of assistance costs. In Oregon, where 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Expenditures' for assistance to recipients in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board, by source of funds and State, fiscal year 1939-40 


[Amounts in thousands; data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 25, 1940) 












































Federal funds State funds Local funds 
Social Security Board region and State Total? 
Amount | Percent Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 
| | | 
RR Ridin naneceesingreeninninewnesaniity $12,819.5 | $5, 805.2 | 45.3 $4, 512.6 | 35.2|  $2,501.6 | 19.5 
Region I: 
ile nn radenceasashaakine 52.4 26. 0 49.7 26.3 50.3 
i os euldibamemcniebenied’ 341.7 168.7 49.4 173.0 | 50. 6 
nk ck eeriauene 315.4 157.5 49.9 157.9 | 50.1 | 
GRR 87.3 43.2 49.5 44.1 50. 5 | 
thc lacistinchsacetsenncsntneons 11.1 5.6 50.0 5.6 | aaa 
ab itneientiicbddnwennockinnncsesenseus 39. 2 19.6 50.0 19. 6 | 50.0 | 
Region II: | 
EET CS 2 818.0 385. 8 47.2 | 228.0 27.9 | 204. 2 24.9 
Region III: 
ESTEE SS ee ne ee ee 182.7 90. 8 ih SR ene) FER eer = 91.8 50.3 
Region IV: 
i weadisbnesdonwonaacms 64.5 32. 2 50.0 32. 2 | | eee ee 
a eh ee adn aa pccintascibalip anise bse 168. 4 84. 2 50.0 25.3 15.0 | 59.0 35.0 
SY SSE LST een 352. 1 176.0 50.0 93.0 | 26. 4 | 83.1 23.6 
Vv a eek nneae 145.4 72.7 50.0 45.4 | 31.2 27.3 18.8 
i ihc o ntsc brennan 157.7 78.8 | 50.0 78.9 4) ae ee 
Region V: | | 
SSE St ae ee 220. 4 105. 2 47.7 114.4 | 51.9 8 4 
I eeeceuuewe 921.4 453. 2 49,2 141.6 | 15.4 326. 6 35.4 
Region VI 
eo acini eeabsininl 606. 5 295.7 48.8 | 310.8 | i ¢ a ee 
a ening atinienpenrensiund 550.9 274.8 49.9 | 166.9 | 30.3 109. 3 19.8 
Region VII: } 
ESSE SE Eee ee ee 60. 2 30. 1 50.0 | 15.1 25.0 15.1 25.0 
Te catenin mionnmintll 333.4 166.7 50.0 | 166.7 eee eee 
id tna tlie eincbbniapinnnesowerecinae 125.9 62.9 50.0 50.3 | 40.0 12.6 10.0 
M la nasal em semaelrsi 59. 8 29.9 50.0 29.9 | 50.0 |- woé]os aadeni 
SE IER ae Ry Cerner 103. 6 56.5 54.6 7.1) | ee Oe RR 
Teen ne pnineuniannonnsnet 211.5 105.8 50. 0 79.3 | 37.5 26.4 12.5 
Region VIII: 

ES ee 403. 4 211.7 52.5 90.7 22. 5 100. 9 25.0 
a ee ioe inneoesuinenirs aimee 278.3 135. 1 48.5 143. 2 > | ae Oe 
Os ene eave tim 153. 8 76.9 50.0 76.9 | eS eee 
he mannewownel 36. 4 17.9 49.0 18.6 | ae Sate 
I a mide 46.4 23.2 50.0 23.2 |, SS ere 

Region IX: | 
ENS 54.2 27.1 50. 0 27.1 GD Foc cacwmasccaulecdonnmel 
iat = Epes SSE Sai eee 278.4 137.4 49.3 56. 2 20. 2 84.8 30.5 
RES SRE ee ee dose 390. 9 195. 4 50. 0 195. 4 50.0 ne Pee 
Region X: 
METS a a ne 179.7 89. 5 49.8 90. 1 | ae Se 
SE SESE OE Se anne 42.6 21.0 49.3 21.6 50.7 
Region XI: 
Cet SES 2 ere 104. 5 51.8 49.5 52.8 LL), ae ‘ — 
EE i a ee 211.8 103. 5 48.9 54.0 25. 5 54.3 25. 6 
EER a ee 73. 1 36. 5 50.0 36.5 50.0 See 
a ine naticicbdeiocenwmiesioil 43.1 20.9 48. 5 16.3 37.8 5.9 13.7 
i Deitel ietiii nn eneenabniemeseemenn 65. 6 31.7 48.4 24.0 36. 6 9.8 15.0 
a cl nen piiis anaieini apne eww §0.7 24. 2 47.7 26. 5 | __ 5 Se, MED 
Region XII 
ERE SE SES ee 3, 954. 9 1, 428. 2 36.1 1, 264. 2 | 32.0 1, 262. 5 31.9 
SERS ea a a a 136. 5 68. 2 50.0 | 41.0 | 30.0 27.3 20.0 
n | ERREREEER ES SE ea ere 374. 2 177.2 47.3 | 197. 1 52.7 ee A 
EES EES 1.5 | 5.8 50.0 | 5.8 | 60.0 |. ------nennn-|onnnnnenneenns 
} 











1 Represent obligations incurred or disbursements in first 6 months for 
money payinents, assistance in kind, medical care, hospitalization, and bur- 
ial and in last 6 months for money payments and assistance in kind; exclude 
cost of administration. Totals may differ from totals of amounts reported 
monthly. Federal share cannot be compared with Federal grants to States. 

2 All amounts are rounded; therefore, totals may differ slightly from sums 
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> rounded amounts. Percentage distributions are based on unrounded 
ata. 

+ Addendum to Federal grant for assistance, which may be used for admin- 
istrative expenses, assistance, or both, was used partly for assistance in 


Michigan and South Carolina and entirely for assistance in Iowa. 
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ene the State and local governments were each re- at 16% percent beginning October 1, 1939. The 
quired to supply 25 percent of total payments, the _—ratios enumerated usually relate only to payments 





ion State and local shares became 30 and 20 percent, _in which the Federal Government participates; in 
ro- respectively, in March 1939. In two States— States making payments in excess of the Federal 
red Idaho and Louisiana—the localities participated | maximum, a much larger local share of such pay- { 
nd in the financing of old-age assistance payments ments may be required. In Massachusetts, for | 
in during part of 1938-39, but not during 1939-40. example, the localities are responsible for 66% per- i] 
ly; Louisiana discontinued local participation in July —_ cent of the amounts by which monthly payments i} 
ne 1938 and Idaho in March 1939. exceed the Federal maximum; such amounts com- i. 
ore Aid to dependent children—The Federal share prise a large part of total assistance costs. 
of total payments for aid to dependent children The smaller local shares in 1939-40 in Oregon | 
‘ial was higher in 1939-40 in all States; in most in- and Vermont reflect reductions in the proportions 
stances the increases from the previous fiscal year required of the localities in 1938-39 as well as i 
were substantial. These increases reflect, of reductions in 1939-40. In Oregon the local share 
ah course, the increase in the Federal matching ratio was changed from 33% to 26% percent in March 


from one-third to one-half, beginning January 1939. The local share in Vermont was reduced 
1940, of the total cost of carrying out the State from 50 to 33% percent in April 1939. Local par- 
plan, not counting the amounts by which indi- 


ey 
































19.5 vidual monthly payments exceed the maximum Table 5.—Special types of public assistance: Estimated 
7 for Federal participation. The exceptionally large distribution of expenditures for medical care, hos- i 
increase in the Federal share in South Carolina— pitalisstion, end burial net included is Sane eae= 
‘ , ments to recipients, by source of funds and State, i 
from 33.3 percent in 1938-39 to 49.3 percent in July-December 1939 ! ; 
1939-40—was attributable to the fact that in the 
4. 9 latter year the State used Federal grants for aid Se ee eee 
0.3 to dependent children almost entirely for assist- Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
, ar Pies a Old-age assistance) “ont children blind 
r ance and paid for administrative expenses almost Social Security Board : 
a6 exclusively from State funds. aa tamara seats | Lent | Qeete | heal aides | 
~ The proportion of total payments supplied from =e SS ee ee 
< State funds declined from 1938-39 to 1939-40 in _repion I: 7 
the great majority of States. Inthe fewinstances — Mfaine  e------~| Stree (eo he 
a8 in which the State share did not decrease, sizable = Yeu PMP] Tie Soy | | 888 |-------] SA ---—- 
5.0 declines occurred in the share provided by the gimp 700, 708 | smi,a0 |.........|...- 10, 655154, 662 ' 
0.0 localities. _ ee al. eee 
3 In most of the States with local financial par- Poummpivesln.....-__| nae |. | ae Lo } 
i ticipation in both years, the local governments  *%Sigfict ot Columbia..| 4,279 |.......|......|...--| |. | 
supplied a smaller proportion of total payments Ramet oe) ee we; Ness 
in 1939-40. A number of States lowered the Onin 22227777| 348.300 (TT ] ade laoraao' | _araes 
shares of assistance costs supplied by their local "pre" 906,000 1 sss 
5 units when the higher Federal matching ratio be- —— 8625 os "87, 563 175, 127° mane ee : 
7 came effective in the latter half of the fiscal year. (ie | st (whoo 
The local share in Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, — Bet Nt | ee Seen, OS 3,161 | 1,054 
7 North Dakota, Vermont, and Wyoming was low- Nebraska 2222222227) 74907 | PAST pornos oreo boggy ore 
7 ered from 33% to 25 percent; in Massachusetts, pasion emt ferme ered pmb = 
he Montana, and Wisconsin from 33% to 16% percent; Region XI psd aed bead) BRIG si Gc 
a in Maine from 50 to 33% percent; in Kansas from — Colorado 2222222222) ae ao CITT] 9, Be gs 
0 46% to 35 percent; in Indiana from 26% to 20 Utah e222) wea pee Pia ae | 3 
4 percent; and in Virginia from 25 to 18% percent.  "Wadhineton. we, Maes see: or 60 |...... 
ms In California, where the relative share of State 
ed and local funds had been determined by apply- Includes all States which made expenditures of this type under their 


Eee for —— — ~~ — a and ~ . 4 = 
: ° P ° : ind. i ‘ tion, and burial are 
. ing separate matching ratios to different portions jn tables 23, and 4 for first 6 months of fiscal year 1939-40 but excluded for 


of individual payments, the local share was fixed StS Months. sable. 
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Table 6.—General relief: Expenditures’ for assistance ticipation in assistance payments was discontin Sc 
to cases in the continental United States, by source = i. quisiana in July 1938 and in Idaho in 
arch 
of funds and State, fiscal year 1939-40 1939 
Amounts in thousands; data reported by State agencies, corrected to Nov. 2 : 
. 25, 1940] Aid to the blind—The largest upward ¢ 
. . ge 
eectiiah: iad from the pom fiscal ene in es Federal pro. St 
Social Security Board | rota portion of al payments for aid to the blind $4 
on Amount | Pet | amount | Pere occurred in California, Iowa, Michigan, South , 
Carolina, and Washington. In California, Michi. P 
; : j m 
> 
ES $438, 070.4 \g250, 275.5 | 59.2 |$178,704.8| 40.8 S90, and Washington the varedarmbentientee. attribute. St 
‘ ble to the higher maximum governing Feder] 
on i: a ° ° . se » 
Connectiont........... Somee| (hee) me) omnes) ae 8=6participation in individual monthly payments . 
2 q , 862. ‘. i 
Massachusetts §__-.--. 21, 706.4 | #4,341.3 | 20.0 | 417,365.1| 80.0 during the latter half of the year. Each of * 
New Hampshire $----- 8 fF re ee 2, 103.8 | 100.0 & res 
a 8,025.8 | 71,376.0| 45.5| 71,68) 545 States made monthly payments of more than 
ss a i ks ee ee . z a 
Region II: $30 to a substantial portion of the case load prior ~ 
aa asia ‘oars Weapon Gina! = opel Me to the time the Federal maximum was ine th 
_  —aaa 391.6 | 4195.8 | 50.0 495.8 | 50.0 ; A ‘ : 3 Teased for 
New Jersey........... 15, 180.4 | #11, 469.1 | 75.6] 43,714] 244 to $40. In California the large majority of 
Pennsylvania - - - ---.-- 80, 974.7 | 80,974.7 | 100.0 |...........}..-.-- ex 
Region IV: siumbia ie ok a t's monthly payments were for $50. The Federal 19 
ict o um bia - - 78. 578. \ | Ses SAE ° . P ‘ 
Maryland §. 2, 329. 9 838.0 | 36.0] i,40i.0| 640 shares of aid to the blind in South Carolina and 
—— s03.0 |" ¥a7i0'| "83 | r4iz0| "47 Towa increased in 1939-40 to more than one-half s 
West Virginia........-| 1,203.8| 7863.5] 66.7] 1430.3] 33.3 fu 
—— of total payments for the same reasons that the 
Kentucky-.--_-........-- he pe Oe EES ie 4 585.0 | 100.0 Fed : 2 f ld Sat ‘ 
ichigan §.-- =» =. 15, 687.0 | 76,761.1| 431] 78,925.9| 56.9 ederal shares of old-age assistance in these : 
Region Vi 2 Figures te 20, 052.3 | 1100.5) 87-7) 781-8) 423 States increased to more than one-half Prior to is 
on y . . 
eee , 525.7 | 4 34, 731.1 81.7 | 47,794.5 18.3 P a 
_———--— 1. "| 7006.0| 100.0 1940, Federal grants to the States for aid to the pe 
Regior —— 11, 960.0 | 1,197.9} 10.0 | 710,762.1) 9.9 ‘blind were made on the same basis as those for ‘ 
n y y : 
esbdinthi 5 127.5 49.3 131.0 50.7 . . 
genera od erat Bee 754.6| 100.0  Old-age assistance. Since then they have repre. 
Georgi: ili | REY. BEE DY: .4 | 100.0 . 
Missiesippli..- yh rarer gate: “.1| 10.0 sented one-half the cost of assistance payments, 
1 ihe ; 115.9 | 49.8 .0 &.2 . . . — 
ease 333.0 | vise Braaee 1333.0 | 1000 exclusive of amounts by which individual monthly 
owen, es 6,925.7 | 71,390.9| 22.7| 74,5048 | 77.3 payments exceed $40, plus an amount equal to 
er | ess) | | i2i26{100.0 one-half the cost of administering the State plan, 
| ee, et) Oe “cles | Which may be used for either assistance or admin- se 
— a0.9| 229|1000).......|__.. istration, or for both purposes. as 
ee Be S| 3) eet ee Of the States in which the localities contributed ce 
i eemeeneian "861.3 ) 371.7 | 43.2) 7480.6) 568 toward assistance costs in both years, the | (1 
ion X: y ’ 
Wel ise! sas *6| &1 Shift in the proportions supplied by the State and F 
158. 9 150.9 | 94.9 80} 5.1 prop 
sonra) wammememes proc 1,218.0 | 100.0 localities occurred in Oregon. In that State the se 
2 00n8 | 71,1804 { ee%\vaea las local share was reduced from 25 to 20 percent in fr 
ao] ppoo | oe S| = 385-0) 461 =~=March 1939. In three States which financed aid C 
ee! vase | cool ae 8! 22° to the blind with only Federal and State funds in m 
California............- 46, 961.7 87, 877.5 79.8 9, 484.2 2.2 1939—40, local funds had also been used in the ; 
a ‘ . » 5 l. M4 sar ca : 
SRE 1,728.2| 11,021.6| 80.1] 17086 4.9 Previous fiscal year. Louisiana discontinued local 
vie... 3,011.7 | 71,778.8 | 59.1) 71,2829) 40.9 Harticipation in July 1938, Idaho in March 1939, P 
J : ‘1 19: a 
1 Represent obligations incurred or disbursements for money payments and and Nebraska m April 1939. f 
assistance in kind; exclude medical care, hospitalization, and burial. Ex- During 1939—40, one State—Rhode Island—was ( 
clude cost of administration, of materials, equipment. and other items inci- 4 tee’ : P 0 
dent to operation of work-relief programs and of special programs. Dataree added to the group of States administering aid to 
by States are adjusted to exclude expenditures for medical care. 2 i ’ 7 
otals may differ from totals of amounts reported monthly. the blind under the Social Security Act. Rhode 
: y. . 
t 0 of public aanistan ee eee Island’s plan, which provides for financing assist t 
All amounts are rounded; therefore, totals may differ slightly from sums Pp 4 Pp & A 
of pounted amounts. Percentage distributions are based on unrounded data. ance payments from Federal and State funds only, 
5 Data include unknown amount for medical care. r j Federal 
* State unemployment relief program only. In addition, $573,000 estimated was not alah ed until January 1940, but 
as expended by local relief officials. funds were made available retroactively to duly 
7 Estimated for part of fiscal year. - i 
. * Data include unknown amount for medical care, hospitalization, and 1939. 
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Source of Funds for General Relief, 1938-39 
and 1939-40 


Estimated total expenditures for payments to 

neral relief cases in the continental United 
States declined from $472.4 million in 1938-39 to 
$438.1 million in 1939-40. The proportions 
provided by the State and by the local govern- 
ments were nearly identical in the 2 years.’ 
State funds represented 59.3 percent of total 
payments in 1938-39 and 59.2 percent in 1939-40; 
local funds accounted for 40.7 and 40.8 percent, 
respectively. Part of the decline in total assist- 
ance costs in 1939-40 is attributable to the fact 
that the data on payments include expenditures 
for medical care of recipients for 1938-39, but 
exclude such expenditures as far as possible for 
1939-40. This change in content of the data does 
not materially affect the distribution by source of 
funds in the great majority of States. 

No change occurred from 1938-39 to 1939-40 
in the group of States in which general relief 
payments were financed entirely from local 


1 For 1938-39 data, see the Bulletin, January 1940, pp. 65-72. 





funds. This group included Florida, Georgia, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 


nessee, Texas, and Vermont. In both years gen- 
eral relief was financed completely from State 
funds in Arizona, Arkansas, and Pennsylvania. 
Louisiana reported no local expenditures for 
general relief in 1938-39, but showed a small 
amount in 1939-40. Data for the 2 years indi- 
cate that the local share of total payments in- 
creased in 1939-40 in 18 States, decreased in 14 
States, and was unchanged in 17 States. The 
largest increase in the shares provided by the 
localities were recorded for Colorado, Idaho, 
Michigan, Nevada, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
and Washington. The largest declines in the 
local share occurred in Kansas, Maryland, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. As in 
the previous fiscal year, in 1939-40 the median 
local share of total payments—55.4 percent—was 
markedly above the national average of 40.8 per- 
cent. The local governmental units supplied 
from 50.0 to 100.0 percent of total assistance costs 
in 29 States. 


Statistics for the United States, December 1940 


Effective with this issue of the Bulletin, the 
series on expenditures and recipients under public 
assistance and Federal work programs in the 
continental United States are revised as follows: 
(1) the data previously published for “Other 
Federal work and construction projects” are 
separated into Federal agency projects financed 
from emergency funds (other than those of the 
Civil Works Administration, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
National Youth Administration), and regular 
Federal constzuction projects; (2) earnings and 
persons employed on the latter group of projects 
are excluded from the data on total expenditures 
for assistance and earnings and the estimated 
numbers of households and persons benefited. 
This change is made on the recommendation of 
the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics of the 
American Public Welfare Association and the 
American Statistical Association. 

During the past 8 years there have been shifts 
in the methods of financing Federal construction, 
and in certain periods a large part of such con- 
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struction has been financed from Federal emer- 
gency appropriations. Moreover, changes in the 
volume of employment and earnings on regular 
Federal construction projects have been inter- 
related with changes in employment and earnings 
under work programs of an emergency nature. 
When the relief series previously published by the 
WPA and the Social Security Board was revised 
at the beginning of 1939, these considerations led 
the Joint Committee on Relief Statistics to 
believe that the most comparable historical 
record of programs with relief and reemployment 
objectives was to be obtained by including employ- 
ment financed from regular Federal funds as well 
as employment financed from emergency funds. 

In the latter half of 1940, however, employ- 
ment and earnings on other Federal agency 
projects financed from emergency funds declined 
to relatively small proportions, whereas employ- 
ment and earnings on regular Federal construction 
projects expanded greatly. Furthermore, it is 
clear that the marked expansion in regular 
Federal construction is attributable to the national 
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defense program rather than changes in relief or 
reemployment policies. At the present time, 
therefore, it is believed that current and future 
developments affecting programs with relief and 
reemployment objectives will be more accurately 
reflected if data relating to regular Federal con- 
struction projects are excluded from the aggregate 
data on assistance and earnings. 

Revised monthly data on expenditures and 
recipients in the period January 1933 through 
December 1940 are presented in tables 8 and 9. 
The data on expenditures are summarized by 
semiannual periods in table 7. 

In December 1940 total expenditures in the 
continental United States for payments to recip- 
ients of public assistance and earnings of persons 
employed under all Federal work programs except 
regular Federal construction projects amounted 
to $217.7 million, an increase of 4.1 percent from 
the preceding month. Excluded from the data 
on expenditures are all costs of administering the 
various programs and of materials, supplies, and 





equipment required for the operation of work 
projects. December payments are estimated to 
have benefited 5.3 million households, which jp. 
cluded 14.7 million persons. The estimated nym. 
bers of households and persons were each 05 
percent higher than in November. 

From November to December, aggregate earp. 
ings of persons employed on projects of the WPA 
rose 9.6 percent to $102.3 million; the ay 
weekly number of persons employed on thege 
projects increased 3.1 percent to 1.8 million. The 
relatively greater rise in earnings is attributable 
in part to factors associated with pay-roll proce. 
dures. Under the out-of-school work program 
of the NYA, total earnings were 18.6 percent 
larger than in November, and the total number 
of persons employed during the month was 244 
percent greater. For the student work program 
there were relatively small increases of 1.2 percent 
in earnings and 2.3 percent in the number em- 
ployed. With the close of an enrollment period 
in the final month of the quarter, earnings of 


Chart 2.—Public assistancé and Federal work programs: Payments to recipients and earnings of persons employed 
in the continental United States, January 1933-December 1940! 
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1 This chart differs frem that previously published, because earnings on “Other Federal projects” exclude earnings on regular Federal construction projects. 
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Social Security 








ns enrolled in the CCC declined 12.9 percent 
to $16.3 million; the average number of enrollees 
decreased 13.1 percent. Earnings and employ- 
ment on other Federal agency projects financed 
from emergency funds declined sharply from No- 
vember. Total earnings on such projects dropped 
93.6 percent, and the average weekly number of 
persons employed decreased 20.7 percent. 

Larger amounts were expended in December 
for payments to recipients under each of the 
assistance programs. Aggregate expenditures for 
general relief moved upward 3.3 percent to 
$29.9 million; the total number of cases assisted 
rose 2.1 percent to 1.2 million. Total payments 
for old-age assistance increased 1.3 percent to 
$41.8 million, and obligations incurred for aid to 
dependent children rose 2.3 percent to $12.0 
million. Expenditures for aid to the blind 
amounting to $1.9 million represented an increase 
of 0.8 percent. The total amount of subsistence 
payments certified by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration was 24.8 percent higher in December, 


but such payments represent a negligible portion 
of total assistance and earnings. 

Compared with total expenditures for assist- 
ance and earnings for December 1939, those for 
December 1940 were smaller by 10.5 percent. 
Smaller amounts were spent in December 1940 for 
earnings on WPA projects, earnings on other 
Federal agency projects financed from emergency 
funds, CCC earnings, general relief payments, 
and subsistence payments by the FSA. Expendi- 
tures for payments for each of the special types 
of public assistance and for earnings under each 
of the work programs of the NYA were greater 
than in December 1939. 

Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States during the period 
January 1929 through December 1940 are shown 
in chart 3. This chart indicates the relative 
magnitude of different kinds of income payments, 
including those for direct relief and work relief. 

Data on the food stamp plan, which is adminis- 
tered by the Surplus Marketing Administration 


Chart 3.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-December 1940 ' 
[Total payments in average month 1929=100] 
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of the United States Department of Agriculture 
primarily for the purpose of removing agricultural 
surpluses, are presented in table 10. Under this 
plan, persons participating receive blue surplus- 
food stamps in proportion to their purchases of 
orange-colored food stamps. The orange-colored 
food stamps may be used for the purchase of any 
food product sold in retail stores, but the blue 
surplus-food stamps may be used to buy only 
agricultural products currently listed as surplus 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


General Relief 


During December 1.2 million general relief 
cases in the continental United States received 
assistance amounting to $29.9 million (table 11). 
General relief payments are financed by the State 
and/or local governments without Federal par- 
ticipation and represent money payments and 


Table 10.—Food stamp plan: Number of areas included 
and participants, and value of surplus-foodstamps 
issued in the continental United States, by month, 
May 1939-December 1940 ' 


























Number of ici- 7 
Number a — of 
Month of areas send oie . 
included ? he ed Pp 
Cases Persons oes 
1939 
i ie ccs micewne 1 5, 711 21, 000 473 
Te A cmasechciminne 2 15, 971 51, 000 101, 848 
OS Se 3 28, 128 75, 700 158, 455 
Ril iginconn cane anne 6 46, 964 136, 500 285, 413 
EN a ee 6 881 156, 300 334, 044 
| EES Se & 61, 018 173, 900 371, 203 
SS 14 79, 000 220, 600 481, 148 
aS 19 | 137, 286 398, 900 833, 956 
1940 
Nitin a cenneeawainn 30 | 196,648 569, 200 1, 176, 843 
a inne einmesin 38 398 852, 900 1, 745, 367 
Se en ean 53 371, 995 1, 066, 900 2, 210, 602 
Sah ES Re ae 62 442, 488 1, 277, 300 2, 667, 051 
2 ae 71 | 476,613 | 1,393,300 | 2, 986, 686 
SN iii tdcalaaiiniik nadicsaiceanedam aie 83 507, 021 1, 488, 500 3, 161, 982 
Sn aS 99 533, 07 1, 566, 600 3, 514, 649 
A eee hac oninthacek 124 | 661,494 1,916, 500 4, 501, 090 
EE acnaiicnenntsimens 137 706, 077 2, 072, 100 4, 633, 288 
SEE ee 165 705, 401 2, 213, 800 5, 229, 838 
0 Ee 209 843, 381 2, 541, 100 5, 782, 318 
Eee 231 | 921,025 | 2,821, 600 6, 587, 993 
1 Fi do not include persons receiving commodities under direct dis- 


tribution program of the Surplus Marketing Administration or value of such 
commodities. 

2 An area represents a city, county, or group of counties. Population of 
areas with plans in operation in December 1940 was 42.8 million according to 
— 1940 population figures released by the U. S. Bureau of the 

ensus. By Dec. 31, 1940, 40 additional areas with a population of 3.8 million 
had been designated for inclusion. 

3 Includes recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the blind; recipients of, and those eligible for, general relief; pesous cer- 
tified as in need of relief and employed on or awaiting assignment to projects 
financed by the WPA; and recipients of subsistence payments from the 
FSA. In some areas certain of these groups, in accordance with agreements 
with local public welfare authorities, do not participate. Figures include 
for 1 area (Shawnee, Okla.) some low-income families, i. e., those having 
weekly income of less than $19.50, who have been eligible to participate since 
October 1939. 

4 Preliminary. 

Source: U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. 
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assistance in kind. Excluded from the data op 
payments are all costs of administering the pro- 
grams, of special activities and programs financed 
with general relief funds, and of medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial of recipients. The 
recipient count under programs for general relief 
is the case, which may be an individual, a fami 
or a group of unrelated persons living together as 
a social and economic unit. 

For the group of 41 States reporting actual 
figures which exclude data on medical care, hog. 
pitalization, and burial for both November and 
December, the total number of cases assisted was 
1.7 percent larger in the latter month, and the 
total sum expended for relief was 3.0 percent 
greater. In the 35 States with comparable data 
on total payments in December 1939 and Decem- 
ber 1940, aggregate expenditures in December 
1940 were smaller by 20.7 percent. The number 
of cases receiving relief in December 1940 is not 
compared with the number aided in the same 
month a year earlier, because comparable data 
are not available for a majority of the States. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In December, obligations incurred for payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind in the 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii totaled 
$55.8 million. This aggregate amount represents 
payments made under State plans approved by 
the Social Security Board and payments made 
under State laws without Federal participation. 
Excluded from the data are all costs of adminis- 
tering the programs and of medical care, hospi- 
talization, and burial of recipients. 

Practically all the total sum expended for 
December payments was accounted for by States 
providing these types of assistance under the 
Social Security Act. Of the $55.8 million spent 
for assistance, $54.8 million or about 98 percent 
represented expenditures in States with approved 
plans (table 12). The remaining $1.0 million was 
paid to blind persons and to families with depend- 
ent children in States in which these groups are 
assisted without participation by the Federal 
Government. 

Aggregate expenditures for payments to re 
cipients in all States increased 1.5 percent 
from November to December. Compared with 


Social Security 





























on the total amount of obligations incurred in 1940 were greater by $7.2 million or 14.9 percent. 
0- December 1939, total payments in December Old-age assistance.—Programs for old-age assist- 
ed 
re Table 11.—General relief in the continental United States, by State, December 1940! 
’ 
he [Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 25, 1941] 
lef — 
ly Percentage change * freen— 
’ 
a Number of Amount of Average 
. State cases receiving | payments to amount November 1940 in— December 
relief cases * per case 1939 in « 
Number of | Amount of amount 
ual cases payments | Payments 
08- 
ind Total for continental] United States 4_.._.................... 1, 239, 000 O8D, GBH, C00 |... cncecnncdcennccastecssaiceuucdusienicds lee 
vas Total for 40 States § 1, 110, 078 27, 874, 493 $25.11 +1.8 +3.1 6—20.1 
é 
the 2, 264 20, 245 8.94 -7.1 —6.5 —2.6 
3, 247 48, 984 15.09 +.4 +1.6 +26. 2 
ent 4, 415 28, 727 5.83 +1.7 +3.6 +39.3 
a. 2, 386, 693 28. 48 +5.6 +13.0 —47.4 
ata 715, 738 207, 448 13.18 +111 +9.8 +13.0 
13, 331 386, 164 28. 97 —.8 +4. 2 —21.9 
om- Ww 996 21, 237 21. 32 —2.5 —1L1 —37.7 
Distric 2, 088 51, 035 25. 04 +.2 +.4 +9.5 
ber SE etnh cniacrcsnnedtaseniamsasdusneaesiaballtemneiiie 9, 205 60, 886 6. 55 —14 —2.9 —7.7 
ge shecnennsncannncevebiiadsdsensabanbanseas 6, 334 42, 056 6. 64 +.6 +3.7 27.9 
ber see oe AC BEY 2, 299 34, 009 14.79 +8.6 +7.4 +8.4 
not dicta idinnehdetsnstonkeenucnenntieiniaticetaiiabwhitadsl 153, 601 3, 613, 248 23. 52 —1.0 —1.2 —4.8 
i cimnéancnbodiatnescantubbbvnnhantnsbiohadummisnianatatl * 43, 740 5 660, 421 15.10 +4.4 +7.5 —10.3 
ume SAE iit. wilinie dn tee tneu caknainen-ahdepuipahiiiaiadelatibenioniiebeadals 26, 607 437, 312 16. 44 +5. 6 +6. 2 
lth ccnntiipnd 6denn~cesedcebonssmalsiingndbsmsiledadmiel 16, 560 265, 506 16. 03 +1.0 +6.9 —17.7 
lata Remy Mn... ene enn nen nen new nee nec nneneneenneee 5, 200 80, 000 |---| 22 on nen pone nennnwesnninooseneresenin 
Nica inbcinepiannincltasenniai vs toainp edna ith cinlnmseabiuabneaialia anata Guathidabeiameeane 10, 823 163, 565 15. 11 +65.4 +5.9 +15.4 
lhe. incl, 1 ise cetsaspentecndahisin galls temapiiaggaeinaekniaaneaianaeiaaaamn 9, 847 225, 728 22. 92 +8. 2 +12.9 —16.9 
int son 5s inp dn neenansoiadbipsaumhheeedaaiinid siemens 8, 474 193, 675 22. 86 +.9 +4.7 —7.0 
RE disinicnnuinneceudiienescamiacadsateiemmdaum bach baa 52, 023 1, 434, 068 27. 57 —1.0 +1.8 
PT Dh thnhinaconnencisésehcadebeesmscdiguiaiamuiaetaadsdiesin 49, 782 1, 170, 546 23. 51 +6.7 +15.9 —9.9 
is ticine: bins ichnnwenainnneeierngGmtsdnsy aaa aaadeuminainedindés 34, 278 850, 343 24. 81 +2.0 +8.1 (® 
a ly ick inorteilit cm ceesilio seme gal aaena a eee aiaaea aa aaa 920 3, 067 3. 33 +.7 +12.3 
 iiddicadaunuseseéceueoeninnaanbhmanaabinineleedbimalianin 24, 805 322, 686 13. 01 +3.0 —.7 —1.6 
ents SE ikisvisanesrenconntcneusesnieesiontaiignmmliiaetonnionaal 4, 438 68, 893 15. 52 +2.4 +1.5 +15.1 
ER aS AR SESS SS CR aS He 9, 601 115, 169 12.00 +7.2 +15.9 +141 
dent tl iidnneactgchaue ones eewanphanadedanimeaiieinamailicee 520 8, 285 15, 93 —5.8 —1.6 +9.8 
ET SRE TT HIN ORES i PHT 6, 600 tT 5 es Gey ST ae 
the EE iesncacunpsiccscneetoonnattgnavetettnedsdatamigantth * 38, 256 § 944, 925 24. 70 —2.5 +1.0 —32.8 
aled  vnitinivntinnsnannooncwuadaus biemiiaaamtima kdb 8 2,107 8 23, 060 10. 94 +4.0 +31.7 ( 
| hai es es acicleaebbiearnhiticnotiipiaadaleiideuia caiauniee 1! 232, 890 8, 722, 445 37.45 +1.4 +2.2 —7.6 
ents ERR EE Sat) Nh 5, 207 36, 690 6. 93 +8.9 +8.6 *® 
i 4, 228 58, 852 13. 92 +17.3 +19.9 +11.3 
1 by itp lithinniacccnssocaninetacencniatembimunmaeeets 77, 343 1, 509, 414 19. 52 +2.7 +11.8 —.3 
RTE RE EE A, a 12 14, 343 66, 133 (8) (4) +34.3 —21.8 
nade Orego 9, 470 147, 545 15. 58 +10. 5 +9.1 —6.4 
; 150, 006 3, 688, 990 24. 59 —.9 —7.1 —41.5 
tion. 5, 111 163, 971 32. 08 11 +1.6 —29.5 
Pop 2, 175 18, 322 8. 42 +.2 +.8 —6.3 
1nis- 5, 000 10, O00 |... non ne pcnnceconn ns sa lnsennssnnasunpennenatnebinale 
OSpi- SEES pene see eat ot See 3, 200 MB, 00D | nnn nnn sn benncensonwutesiunsesmeianniiinesseannnnn 
Te cnn nanncnnimnn bah deinbonaepitenaieiaeain 10, 837 93, 561 8. 63 +6.0 +3.3 —3.4 
ee gs amsemnisicipacaatibies dbl a ti 5, 384 120, 006 22. 29 +2.0 +5.4 —2.7 
Ce hanna ningkcnnsnais dae4hbacumdd eee 2, 394 43, 949 18. 36 +20. 1 +25.8 1) 
for Tis acne condsimecwentanhbiemseinasipiiaaiita ames 5, 680 53, 500 9. 42 +.5 +.3 —30.3 
SN iC. 3. ssaneinn anaibadadha-euaceancamele aaa deanna 17, 031 274, 622 16. 12 +14. 2 +23.5 —13.8 
tates RRR NRE: 2 aS A. TPIS 11, 506 100, 696 8.75 +3.5 +6.2 +5.8 
Ns i acai cciscksntnich nmin ceeendesionsadceeainah ta euiabenes tuide 39, 050 872, 142 22. 33 —.1 +8.6 —19.6 
the isis nctnencunvevesestiintianestagihianineaanimaaiasl 1, 382 20, 761 15. 02 +22.8 +20.3 +3.4 
pent 1 Data differ from those Dome yom for January-August 1940, because they 6 Comparison for 34 States. In addition to States mentioned in footnote 5, 
“cent exclude cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only, and Iowa, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Vermont 
total payments for such services to these cases and to cases also — are also excluded because comparable data are not available. 
oved money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical care an ' Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care only and total 
hospitalization included in money payments are not excluded. They also payments for medical care. 
was differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included cases § Includes unknown number of cases recei medical care, italization. 
teceiving medical care only and total payments for medical care. and/or burial only, and total payments for care, hospi tion, and 
yend- ? Represents obligations incurred for month from State and local funds for burial. 
money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of administration, of * Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
3 are materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief 10 Estimated. 
em, and of special programs. 11 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
deral * Not computed from December 1939 for number of cases because compa- agency to be insignificant. 
table data are not available for most States. 12 Includes 5,276 cases aided andes pres administered by State board of 
‘ Partly estimated. Does not represent total of State figures because data ublic welfare, and 9,067 cases aided by county commissioners; du 
are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, n cases aided believed to be large; average per case and percentage 
> Te- and/or burial only, and total payments for these services. number of cases cannot be computed. 
' Excludes Kentucky, New Hampshire, South Dakota, and Tennessee 13 State unemployment relief program only. It is estimated eet, in addi- 
rcent for which figures are estimated; Colorado, Indiana, New Jersey, and New tion, 2,800 cases received relief amounting to $60,000 from local officials. 
‘i Mexico, for which data include cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
with and/or burial only; and Oklahoma (see footnote 12). 
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ance are administered under State plans approved 
by the Social Security Board in all 51 States 
eligible for Federal grants for the special types of 
public assistance. In December 2.1 million aged 
persons received assistance payments amounting 
to $41.9 million (table 13). From November to 
December the total number of recipients increased 
0.8 percent, and the total amount of obligations 
incurred moved upward 1.3 percent. In the 50 
States for which comparable data are available for 
December 1939 and December 1940, the total 
number benefiting was 8.2 percent larger in 
December 1940, and total expenditures for assist- 
ance were 13.9 percent greater. 


Aid to dependent children.—December payments 
for aid to dependent children in the 43 States with 
approved plans totaled $11.7 million; this sym 
was paid to 359,000 families in behalf of 866,009 
dependent children (table 14). These figures 
represent increases from the previous month of 
2.3 percent in total payments, 1.8 percent in the 
number of families, and 2.1 percent in the number 


of children. 


For the group of 42 States with 


approved plans in December 1939 and December 
1940, the total numbers of families and children 
assisted in December 1940 were 18.3 and 181 
percent greater, respectively, and the total sum 


paid to recipients was 20.9 percent larger. 


Table 12.—Special types of public assistance: Recipients and amount of payments to recipients in States with 
plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, January 1938-December 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1941] 










































































Number of recipients ? Amount of payments to recipients ¢ 
Year and month Aid to dependent 
Old-age children Aid to the Teta! Old-age | Aidtodepend-| Aid to the 
assistance blind assistance ent children # blind 
Families | Children 

SESE Bene re Seg ee, See $494, 797,140 | $390, 402, 054 $93, 427, 846 $10, 967, 240 
| Se eee I i 1, 602, 025 218, 009 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 31, 227, 485 7,014, 662 808, 420 
aaa 1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 31, 443, 867 222, 237 844, 488 
OS eae 1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
SA a eae 1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 133 $2, 115, 423 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
LESSEE SRP eer eno Ra ae 1, 680, 051 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 40, 787, 565 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
SE err ae 1, 659, 295 243, 422 603, 38, 783 40, 872, 494 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
OE ea eae 1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 41, 475, 321 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
ee eS abananese 1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 41, 886, 379 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 942, 301 
abi 1, 733, 999 254, 628, 755 41,002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, 071, 316 956, 057 
EL ac SSRI Ea oe 1, 638, 457 257, 415 633, 703 41, 449 40, 287, 138 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
a re 1, 764, 569 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 438, 019 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 805 
RING FE SS es 1, 779, 292 266, 654, 260 42, 938 44, 413, 280 34, 792, 347 8, 618, 776 1, 002, 157 
Sees Eee SER ee FR See ree 554, 773, 980 431, 139, 902 111, 183, 281 12, 450, 797 
RS oy Sa <a 1, 790, 055 273, 687 670, 040 43, 355 44, 969, 281 35, 058, 634 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 
ce 1, 802, 296 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 45, 260, 728 35, 173, 297 9, 067, 661 1, 019, 770 
SES a ieee 1, 815, 913 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 052 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 357 1, 024, 656 
8 Oe SE Se 1, 832, 586 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 45, 281, 113 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
| SE a ne 1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 45, 244, 883 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 982 1, 022, 082 
CNA goa Pa a 1, 845, 040 297, 344 717, 989 44, 579 46, 166, 438 35, 852, 758 9, 278, 766 1, 034, 914 
Ee eae 1, 860, 550 298, 627 720, 134 44, 897 46, 601, 353 36, 240, 775 9, 325, 066 1, 085, 512 
TT ne isin 1, 874, 090 298, 915 720, 460 45, 255 46, 824, 105 36, 431, 580 9, 349, 336 1, 043, 189 
Sa ee na 1, 887, 459 299, 707 722, 209 45, 308 47,014, 370 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
ere 1, 896, 535 300, 026 722, 040 45, 437 46, 971, 735 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 637 1, 052, 516 
SSG RR AR aR a aaa 1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 967 45, 608 47, 334, 832 36, 681, 658 9, 590, 872 1, 062, 302 
eile sith dcakiccsasstdsdy none tiene 1, 911, 663 301, 823 730, 195 45, 861 47, 665, 090 36, 894, 667 9, 697, 571 1, 072, 852 
snciil dA Sanaa Cc iethaeldacntinibiatE ss iner's sin to aise ot 618, 825, 715 475, 764, 026 129, 674, 042 13, 387, 647 
1, 925, 349 311, 783 753, 699 46, 080 49, 411, 973 38, 258, 283 10, 073, 662 1, 080, 028 
1, 929, 936 315, 771 763, 076 46, 299 49, 877, 109 38, 583, 706 10, 207, 883 1, 085, 520 
1, 935, 703 320, 774, 569 46, 526 49, 893, 910 38, 388, 068 10, 413, 612 1, 092, 230 
1, 944, 950 325, 347 , 883 46, 865 50, 189, 938 38, 550, 408 10, 539, 353 1, 100, 177 
1, 956, 614 329, 179 793, 280 47,177 50, 413, 658 38, 717, 600 10, 589, 750 1, 106, 308 
1, 970, 507 333, 011 801, 735 47, 578 51, 068, 106 39, 263, 252 10, 686, 141 1, 118, 713 
1, 989, 167 336, 288 811, 170 47,812 51, 612, 180 39, 701, 860 10, 791, 455 1, 118, 865 
2, 003, 926 339, 645 820, 556 48, 106 52, 041, 767 39, 992, 831 10, 920, 904 1, 128, 082 
2, 019, 620 343, 362 829, 044 48, 302 52, 253, 566 40, 099, 450 11, 028, 855 1, 125, 261 
2, 037, 385 346, 545 836, 280 548 53, 322, 172 40, 930, 351 11, 255, 167 1, 136, 654 
2, 054, 398 352, 136 848, 426 48, 838 53, 971, 249 41, 372, 613 11, 453, O11 1, 145, 625 
2, 069, 972 358, 541 866, 038 49, 016 54, 770, 087 41, 905, 604 | 11, 714, 249 1, 150, 234 








! Data relate to pr administered under State plans approved by the 
Social Security Board and programs under State laws without Federal par- 
ticipation administered concurrently with similar programs under approved 
=. ag data for February 1936-December 1937, see the Bulletin, July 

, DP. 52. 

2 Represents for January 1938-August 1940 recipients of money payments, 
assistance in kind, and/or medical care, and for September 1940 and there- 
after recipients of money payments and/or assistance in kind. Excludes 
recipients of hospitalization and/or burial only. 
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3 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 


4 Represents obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, 
local funds for January 1938-August 1940 for money payments, assistance 


5B 


kind, and payments for medical care, and for September 1940 and thereafter 


for money payments and assistance in kind. 


tion, hospitalization, and burial. 


xcludes cost of administra- 


Social Security 





Payments for aid to dependent children in 8 
States in which such aid is administered without 
Federal participation amounted to $307,000 in 


December 1940. This sum was received by 
12,500 families for the assistance of 28,600 depend- 
ent children in Alaska, Connecticut, Illinois, 


Table 13.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, December 1940! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1941] 
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Percentage change from— Number of 
A t of A 51} 
mount 0 verage ae ores per 
Social Security Board region and State ae payments to | amount per November 1940 in December 1939 in estimated 
P recipients ? recipient — 
Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of | ,047C0rs, 
recipients payments recipients payments 
a 2, 069, 972 $41, 905, 604 $20. 24 +0.8 +13 4+8.2 4+13.9 5 261 
jon I: 
I  d coamessbaiceebindl 17, 534 490, 214 27. 96 +1.0 +4.2 +3.9 +7.4 150 
SE eidiinc sce madicdibeineee 13, 220 275, 258 20. 82 —.9 —-.8 —5.4 —4.6 154 
Massachusetts... ....- 87,019 2, 523, 982 29. 00 +.3 +.9 +65.5 +5.8 264 
New Hampshire... -.......-.--- 6, 609 140, 611 21. 28 +3. 6 +4.0 ( +48. 2 125 
Rhode Island_-----.-..----- 6, 960 138, 944 19. 96 —-.1 +.3 +2.6 +6.7 155 
Ct cticniasccatmicedteonl 5, 240 86, 498 16. 51 —.6 +.9 —6.2 —.8 134 
ion IT: 
ac eae diane or gigi 120, 771 3, 008, 709 24.91 +.4 +1.3 +5.4 +111 152 
Region III: 
EEE ee eee 28, 889 11, 42 —1.5 —13 —-13 +2.7 120 
New Jersey -.--- Sead 31, 410 660, 001 21.01 +.2 +.6 +3.8 +7.8 126 
SRE See , 2, 195, 322 21. 95 +.1 +.5 +27.6 +30. 4 161 
Region IV: ; 
District of Columbia - - -.......-..-- 3, 419 87, 067 25. 47 —.4 —.2 +2.9 +4.5 81 
Maryland. . ia 18, 252 324, 177 17.7 —.4 —.3 +1.6 +4.3 166 
North Carolina _. 36, 982 374, 175 10. 12 +.4 +.5 +5.6 +6.9 5263 
Virginia. . . 19, 644 195, 465 9. 95 +.9 1.4 +211 +24.9 129 
eS oo ccanedsusceses 18, 617 260, 428 13. 99 +.2 -.2 +7.2 +21.6 244 
ion V: 
a. ciciemwsemee 54, 374 484, 645 8.91 +13 +14 +20. 5 +23.9 294 
Michigan 77, 808 1, 303, 544 16. 75 +1.0 +1.3 +.4 +2.2 266 
SE 134, 021 3, 080, 821 22. 99 +1.7 +1.8 +6. 6 +7.4 277 
ion VI 
Ree rtinols pviaaaeaeail 142, 020 3, 131, 894 22. 05 +.6 +1.3 +2.3 +12.7 283 
eso nctdcudumeiet 67, 231 1, 217, 727 18. 11 +.1 +.3 +1.8 +5.0 233 
A a rnnelonbudcamoniiel 53, 310 1, 200, 864 22. 53 +.5 +.6 +7.4 +12.0 242 
Region VII: 
Alabama 20, 195 187, 330 9. 28 +.8 +.9 +9.8 +8.1 4183 
Florida 37, 687 471, 224 12. 50 +.6 +1.2 +4.2 +11.3 397 
Georgia. a 38, 746 317, 648 8. 20 +3. 2 +3.7 +70.1 +72.7 5 207 
ns incu chaaenbines 25, 154 216, 264 8. 60 +2.7 +3.1 +26. 6 +44.9 279 
SR EEEEE. oc cccnceccansccenes 17, 415 137, 716 7.91 —1.0 —1.2 —17.2 —18.0 $281 
ans in dnd ibs tede-en 40, 275 407,013 10. 11 (*) +.1 —1.1 —.7 5299 
Region VIII: 
i 3 Ss 56,435 1, 169, 562 20. 72 +.5 +.7 +5.1 +8.2 258 
Minnesota... _- 63, 056 1, 334, 394 21. 16 +.2 +.4 —4.7 —2.2 323 
Nebraska ee inwiiagucdde 28, 579 551, 634 19. 30 +.7 +.9 +4.3 +29.0 292 
North Dakota_-..........-- 8, 923 149, 741 16. 78 +.2 +.5 +.6 —5.0 248 
—e SrA 14, 945 288, 425 19. 30 (*) —.2 +5.2 +14.9 356 
n (X: 
ET Sa 25, 124 197, 755 7. 87 +2.8 +2.0 +38.7 +81.7 5314 
 <—Se 063 562, 059 20. 03 +.5 +1.8 +7.8 +13.2 5 232 
RS ae 108, 349 1, 619, 994 14. 95 +15 +1.4 +37.6 +8.9 347 
ee 75, 016 1, 339, 231 17. 85 +.5 +.7 +6. 6 +8.2 630 
Region X: 
Louisiana 34, 343 432, 997 12. 61 +2.0 +3.2 +11.7 —-1.8 $457 
"ss 4,911 84, 272 17.16 +.9 +3.7 +21.6 +55. 4 $340 
ES, a Sy 4 1, 658, 891 13. 77 +.7 +1.9 -.1 +57.1 423 
Region XI 
i asa aie datiaensicininebanidc 8, 500 238, 102 28. 01 +1.2 +1.3 +9.4 +15. 2 500 
i nic da dace.d weciemmbsarine § 41, 851 * 1, 325, 209 31. 66 +.4 +7.1 +4.6 +16.4 8517 
Ea ar . 9, 116 204, 033 22. 38 +.6 +.8 +5.7 +10.2 314 
| * Sa aaaee eer 12, 217 232, 754 19. 05 +.3 +3.2 +.2 +6.0 394 
NE Re: 13, 669 308, 676 22. 58 +.6 +.9 —1.5 +5.6 506 
i oicnsiin dell Goss iebiaeenie 3, 82, 825 23. 91 +.7 +1.0 +4.5 +7.3 5347 
Region XII: 
I NS aS te ke es 150, 942 5, 716, 383 37. 87 +.8 +.8 +12.7 +29. 4 328 
ERS 2, 316 61, 493 26. 55 +.5 +.6 +2.7 +2.3 386 
i s S uuie -aast 19, 626 419, 982 21. 40 +1.1 +1.1 —5.5 —5.2 234 
| TIES SRE <a 40, 254 913, 744 22. 70 +.7 +14 +3.0 +6.0 322 
Territories: 
ao 1, 544 43, 568 28. 22 +.5 +1.0 +16.4 +17.7 386 
SEES ee Ses 1, 809 23, 450 12. 96 +.4 +.5 +5.5 +19. 4 5181 

















1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and total 
payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also receiving 
ne and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical care and 
a ization included in money payments are not excluded. They also 
differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included recipients 
of medical care only and total payments for medical care. 

? Represents obligations incurred for mo from Federal, State, and local 


= or money payments and assistance fin kind; excludes cost of adminis- 
ion. 


3 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 


the Census. 

* Comparison for 50 States; excludes New Hampshire for which data are net 
comparable on both recipients and payments. 

5 Adjusted for payments covering 2 or more eligible individuals. 

¢ Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ Includes $114,396 inc’ for payments to 3,608 persons 60 but under 65 
years of age. Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients, 
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Iowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nevada, and Texas. 
Aid to the blind.—Assistance to the blind is 
administered under the Social Security Act in 43 


States; in these States, December payments to 
49,000 recipients totaled about $1.2 million (table 
15). The total number of persons assisted and 


Table 14.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, 
December 1940 ! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1941] 









































Percentage change from— 
Number of Number 
recipients | of recip. 
Average November 1940 in— | December 1939 in— — 
Social Security Board region and ————. amount esti- 
State | recipients ? foal Number of Number of mated 
y recipients Amount recipients Amount 4 
Families | Children of pay- of pay- t 
ments ments | Under 16 
Families | Children Families | Children years! 
OSES Ete eee 358, 541 | 4 866,038 | $11,714, 249 $32. 67 +1.8 +2.1 +2.3 §$+18.3 | §+18.1 | §+20.9 4% 
Region I: ge: 
a ae 1,586 | 4,019 61,902 | 39.09 +.3 _ +4) +4112] 41.3| 4145 " 
Massachusetts...............___- 12,652 | 431,347 745, 720 58. 04 +.9 +.9 +1.7 +13.1 +9.7 +8.2 128 
New Hampshire___........._____ 620 1, 550 28, 215 45. 51 —17 —2.1 —.2 +4.4 —.2 +8.7 12 
Rhode Island___............_.__. 1, 277 3, 611 58, 669 45. 94 +11 +1.1 1.3 +9.5 +14.2 +8. 5 » 
ment ee 614 1,729 20, 189 32. 88 —1.0 —14 —.5 +27.1 +23.8 +35. 8 17 
ion II: 
mg Ngee EEE eT a 34, 490 67, 830 1, 617, 705 46. 90 —.9 —.9 -.1 —§.2 —5.7 —8.8 2 
; 41,575 19,098 | 33.27| +14 +11 +.5| +4148] +245] +4212 re 
25, 220 349, 589 31. 23 —.7 | —.6 —.4 +3.6 +6. 2 +7.7 2 
117, 916 1, 769, 400 36. 27 +8.5 +10. 4 +9.2 +61.3 +70. 1 +66. 9 4 
2, 804 35, 558 37. 67 +1.7 +1.5 +11 +3.7 +3.7 +3.3 2 
18, 941 224, 014 31.78 —.2 -.1 +.7 > —2.9 —3.3 —3.2 a 
23, 631 161, 888 16.77 +11 +.8 +1.8 +18.8 +13.4 30.3 19 
11, 710 79, 465 20. 34 +3.4 +-2.9 +3.0 | +117.7| +1014] +113.0 2B 
23, 431 201, 326 23. 39 +1.4 +1.2 +.5 +18. 1 +13.8 +38. 9 37 
448, 501 816, 158 40. 50 +.7 +.4 +.4 +51.9 +42. 1 +64.7 437 
4 30, 762 450, 793 39. 87 +1.2 +1.1 +1.5 +12. 2 +8. 6 +17.5 ‘17 
35, 639 494, 152 28. 49 (6) +.1 +.4 +1.5 +1.7 +4.4 30 
7 28, 611 475, 267 37.73 +.6 +.7 +.8 +5.5 +4.4 +7.6 132 
17, 005 79, 709 13. 63 +.3 +.5 —.4 +7.4 +6. 5 +13.7 Vv 
8 10, 902 894, 21.74 +.9 +.8 +1.5 +8.0 +3.4 +13. 2 93 
11, 602 98, 211 21. 50 +3.4 +3.3 +4.4 +28. 2 +22. 2 +35. 3 lu 
8,970 49, 005 16. 31 +2.4 +2.4 +2.3 —22.0 —21.2 —19.7 8 
36, 314 266, 207 18. 51 (*) (*) +.2 +48.8 +41.5 +49. 4 B 
4 21, 826 317, 385 34. 58 +1.3 +1.3 +16 +11.5 +9.7 +9.7 4% 
10 12, 647 10 178, 797 31. 39 +1.8 +1.9 +18 +9.3 +7.7 +31.2 33 
46,718 75, 410 31.01 +1.0 +.8 +.8 +7.7 +6.8 +5.8 ‘2 
§ 3, 492 28, 653 18. 41 —15.6 —14.1 —13.0 (1) (1) (4) 516 
15, 486 84, 138 13. 76 +2.8 +2.6 +1.7 +55. 0 +44.4 +163. 2 B 
15, 177 194, 198 29. 97 +.8 +.9 +1.8 +6.0 +10.0 +12.1 0 
31, 078 318, 165 24.14 +6.7 +5.7 +6.7 +34. 2 +35. 1 +67.7 30 
, 281, 891 14. 66 —-.1 —.2 +.1 +12,2 +111 +34. 6 & 
40, 788 374, 749 25. 56 +3.3 +4.2 +5.1 +24. 5 +22.6 +23.0 60 
5,916 54, 152 26. 19 +1.5 +1.5 +2.4 +15.9 +13. 6 +20.3 41 
7, 195 81, 435 32. 38 +.8 +1.4 +.9 +1.6 +5. 2 +2.2 56 
15, 192 188, 420 30. 28 +1.3 +1.2 +14 +23. 6 +23.7 +25. 6 51 
47,320 86, 865 29. 53 +.3 +.1 +.4 +9.0 +12.3 +16.8 447 
6, 056 71, 234 28. 65 +2.6 +2.5 +3.3 +12.5 +14.8 +15.6 40 
9, 750 144, 424 38. 16 +2.1 +2.4 +4.7 +14. 2 +22.4 +34. 2 56 
1,814 23, 278 32. 29 (#4) —.3 —.3 +.6 +2.3 +2.9 7 
437, 572 730, 775 46. 85 +.4 +.2 +11 +8.8 +6.9 +17.3 ‘B 
13 4, 636 78, 40. 06 +.2 +.4 +.4 +3.7 +5.3 +4.0 417 
411, 759 157, 894 31. 89 +.7 +.5 +.9 +3.2 +7.8 +10.5 430 
4, 068 46, 271 37.47 +1.2 +16 +19 +26. 1 +19.9 +42.5 30 
































1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only, and 
total payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also 
recei money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medi- 
cal care and italization uded in money payments are not excluded. 


6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Includes approximately 2,918 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
per 1,000 excludes these children. 

§ Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 


= anita 4 4a 





They also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included 
recipients of medical care only and total payments for medical care. 
’ mts obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 
— ior money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- 
ion. 
3 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau 
the Census 


of 3 
4 Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of and over. 


5 Comparison for 42 States; excludes South Dakota which did not have an 
approved plan for December 1939. 
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* Increase of than 0.05 percent. 

10 In addition, in 66 counties payments amounting to $14,607 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 806 families in behalf of 
1,820 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some families recei 
aid from this source for December also received aid under State plan for 
to ———- children approved by the Social Security Board. 

11 No approved plan for December 1939. 

12 No change. 

13 Includes 566 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 


Social Security 


















































0 the total amount expended for payments were In December 1940, $712,000 was expended for 
le each 0.4 percent higher than in November. In aid to the blind in 4 States administering this 
d ‘ the 42 States with comparable data for December type of assistance without participation by the 
1939 and December 1940, the total number aided Federal Government. This amount was paid to 
was 7.1 percent larger in December 1940, and 24,400 blind persons in Illinois, Missouri, Nevada, 
total obligations were 8.0 percent greater. and Pennsylvania. 
~ Table 15.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by State, December 19401 
(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 1941] 
; Percentage change from— 
6 A t of A Teelpients 
: Number of | eons on 9 November 1940 in— December 1939 in— 
Security Board region and State payments to | amount per per 100,000 
-_ P recipients | ‘recipients ! recipient estimated 
Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of | Population * 
12 recipients payments recipients payments 
iz ADE ae ac oe 49, 016 $1, 150, 234 $23. 47 +0.4 +0.4 447.1 4+8.0 . 
12 I 
» $218 5 5, 826 26. 72 +1.9 +1.8 —13.1 —9.3 513 
"7 1, 141 25, 922 22.72 —1.3 —1.4 —8.5 —9.0 133 
1,171 27, 474 23. 46 +3.7 +5.0 +.3 +3.8 26 
2 New Hampshire........_........-- 300 6, 932 23. 11 —1.3 —2.4 —8.0 —5.8 50 
‘ i ss ced sienna piel 68 1, 257 18. 49 (5) (®) (8) (5) 19 
4 TT sn wena 149 3, 198 21. 46 —1.3 ~—1.3 —4.5 —21 39 
2 Region II: 
40 ec aaae 2, 874 72, 687 25. 29 +.1 +.5 +5.2 +7.8 2 
Region III: 
2 I 739 17, 272 23. 37 (7 -.1 +13.9 +16. 1 17 
42 Region IV: 
9 District of Columbia... ........_.- 224 5, 951 26. 57 —.4 +.4 +6. 2 +9.7 36 
13 cane IS RarEshs 686 14, 781 21. 55 —.6 —.1 +1.6 +4.2 41 
37 Woren Carolina.................... 1, 923 29, 082 15. 12 +.3 +.4 —2.2 —.8 55 
a 1, 031 12, 936 12. 55 +.1 +.4 +6.6 +6.1 38 
ie aan’ |_| iin aap sate 838 14, 840 17.71 +.6 +.1 +2.9 +15.7 45 
on Vv: 
SEES aS Ea 1, 107 25, 926 23. 42 +3.7 +4.3 +49. 8 +43.9 2B 
me . SR 4, 019 79, 181 19. 70 () (*) +3.4 +5.2 60 
32 Region VI 
ERS ae es ee eee 2, 404 49, 229 20. 48 —.4 —.3 —1.8 —.3 69 
; Vv i (“és 2 are 2, 022 47, 281 23. 38 +.2 +.4 +.5 2.4 69 
8 Region VII: 
il ESE a ane 605 5, 413 8. 95 +.7 +1.1 +9.4 +10.0 21 
13 ——i“‘t: FREE 52, 448 5 32, 445 13. 25 +.9 +1.9 +13.1 +21.0 5147 
39 i (as 1, 318 13, 852 10. 51 +2.2 +2.9 +31.9 +38.3 43 
: MRI ERIEER 939 7, 788 8. 29 +3.4 +3.7 +43. 1 +61.3 46 
30 South Carolina............-...__-- 764 8, 113 10. 62 —.5 -.9 —5.3 —3.9 41 
A ee RN REE 1, 648 18, 288 11. 10 +.2 +.4 +2.1 +2.8 57 
= Region VIII 
16 es 1, 495 35, 645 23. 84 +.3 +.6 +3.7 +6.0 59 
so 956 25, 297 26. 46 +1.3 +1.5 +8.6 +7.5 36 
3 i “NR R RR Raa 5712 5 14, 482 20. 34 +.7 +.8 +8. 4 +12.7 5 52 
30 TED ct aceanoee 228 4, 937 21. 65 ) +,2 +61.7 +68.0 32 
be South Sanne cena Rscear 256 4, 426 17. 29 —.8 -.7 | +10.3 +17.9 37 
on 4 
SEAS REN eee 1,063 9, 905 9.32 +2.9 +1.7 +65.8 +138. 6 52 
6 Seite peat aeaes tee 1, 387 29, 180 21.04 +.4 +1.5 +19. 1 +24. 5 74 
4l Oklahoma IIR Ta 2, 201 34, 820 15. 82 -.9 -.§ +1.8 +6.6 86 
on b 
2 SS 1, 162 18, 560 15.97 +1.3 +3.6 +15. 5 +6.4 55 
‘@ SIND 6 gn sccanncuasecdecons 225 4, 186 18. 60 +.4 +2.5 +65.1 +17.8 53 
Region XI: 
} a 374 10, 104 27.02 +.3 (8) +12. +18.9 91 
2 I i ee 603 16, 691 27. 68 +.2 +.1 (10) —4.5 56 
CER RETE RRE aaa 281 6, 398 22.77 —.4 +.4 —2.4 +4.2 57 
‘3 RN a in 221 4, 676 21.16 +3.3 +3.9 +30. 8 +34.0 41 
‘77 Ueah wa we nnn nnn n nee a2 ---------- = * = > m +1.0 +1.2 ges ir > 4 
TTR. pra ee eae ‘ ‘ -.7 —.7 —i7. —8. 
‘9 Region XII: . ‘ 
30 ia toon wa ncdcnwdacpaee 7, 321 352, 028 48.08 —.4 —.3 +6.9 +6.8 119 
a ea 454 11, 357 25. 02 (*) -.1 —.2 —1.4 44 
— Washington ERLE SRS 1, 039 32, 129 30. 92 —.8 —.7 +1.1 +3.0 63 
ory: 
Rate ESE, CE gna Pape! 67 1, 033 15. 42 (*) (®) (®) ® 17 
hout ! Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 3 Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
exclude recipients of medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and ‘ Comparison for 42 States; excludes Colorado for which data are not com- 
total payments for such services to these recipients and to recipients also parable on both cous and payments. 
if of receiving money payments and/or assistance in kind. Allowances for medical 5 Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 
. care and hospitalization included in money payments are not excluded. participation. 
- They also differ from data published for months prior to 1940, which included * Not computed, because figures are too small for comparison. 
recipients of medical care only and total payments for medical care. ? No change. 
’ —— obligations incurred for month from Federal, State, and local 8 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
funds for money payments and assistance in kind; excludes cost of adminis- * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
des tration. ‘© Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 
rity Bulletin, February 1941 TT 














Statistics by States, November 1940 


Beginning with figures for November 1940, 
State totals on public assistance and earnings 
under Federal work programs exclude earnings on 
regular Federal construction projects, in conform- 
ity with the monthly totals in tables 8 and 9. 

Decreases occurred in Work Projects Adminis- 


tration earnings in 42 States partly because of the 
smaller number of pay days in November. Earn. 
ings under other Federal agency projects financed 
from emergency funds declined in 36 States, 
Total earnings under the Civilian Conservation 
Corps increased in 27 States. Earnings under 


Table 16.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Amount of assistance and earnings in the continental 
United States, by State, November 1940 ' 
{In thousands] 






























































Earnings of persons employed under 
Assistance to recipients ederal work programs 
Special types of public | National Youth | Other Roraiags 
assistance pony Administration | | Federal — 
State Total | pay ‘“ , | agency | Federal 
certified Civilian Work | roject 
General by the the | Conser- Projects | fri an construc- 
Old-age | Aid to relief arm vation | Student | Out-of- |Adminis- | "4 tion 
assist- | depend- |Aid to the Security Corps work school tration a Projects 
ance ent blind Adminis- program | work pn 
children tration program gency 
funds 
2 $209, 045 $41, 306 $11, 708 $1, 847 | 3 $28, 915 $831 $18, 725 $3, 053 $5, 450 $93, 312 | 2 $3, 898 $69, 010 
2, 893 186 80 5 22 14 695 68 128 1, 651 44 2, 352 
954 235 81 10 48 32 166 15 16 349 2 153 
2, 477 194 83 10 25 2 7 38 73 1, 251 4 642 
15, 380 5, 673 723 353 2,112 91 513 191 234 5, 401 89 5,002 
3, 113 1, 237 186 17 4189 20 176 39 53 1, 066 130 4M 
2, 018 471 60 6 370 (5) 84 24 54 925 24 1, 098 
240 29 | SE 24 (5) 20 4 10 7 eee ‘ 162 
1, 21 7 35 6 _} ea 59 19 22 710 241 2, 409 
2, 681 465 93 32 63 3 334 31 68 1, 529 63 2, 253 
3, 152 306 O4 13 41 16 665 72 137 1,799 9 1,117 
873 202 86 6 32 24 67 17 29 407 3 91 
16, 306 3, 092 166 | 223 3, 659 10 900 164 403 6, 605 1, 083 1,561 
5, 333 1,214 492 49 6614 3 345 82 119 2, 350 65 , 265 
3, 153 1, 162 762 35 412 3 182 64 130 1, 093 10 176 
2, 587 552 191 29 248 30 254 65 87 1, 130 2 325 
2, 945 478 i, 2 SEE 7 §2 10 456 B4 90 1, 749 46 1, 042 
2, 815 420 357 18 154 10 475 64 76 1, 241 (5 2, 118 
1, 004 278 62 26 200 4 117 14 58 529 
1,754 325 222 15 185 3 136 28 41 729 71 1, 666 
9, 764 2, 502 733 26 1, 409 (5) 454 88 188 4, 306 59 6, 964 
7,850 1, 287 813 25 1,010 9 557 113 215 3, 819 3 1, 538 
5, 204 1, 329 312 25 786 16 461 73 2, 100 i) 183 
2, 101 210 71 s 3 3 529 48 90 1, 208 4 2, 604 
6, 445 1, 597 298 779 325 24 733 82 137 3, 098 71 529 
1, 088 225 69 5 68 64 119 21 488 10 276 
2, 479 547 176 14 99 113 179 41 59 1, 126 126 168 
171 61 3 (5) Ss (5) 20 2 4 72 (5) 199 
7 135 28 7 145 1 36 11 20 334 6 Osh 
6, 164 656 351 17 6 936 1 359 64 168 3, 533 143 4, 251 
1,000 81 53 4 618 9 217 12 22 523 62 1 
2A, 270 2, 970 1, 619 72 8, 533 7 977 294 582 8, 774 442 3, 290 
3, 096 72 159 29 34 32 512 4 147 1, 724 4 1, 104 
1, 047 149 75 5 49 16 180 24 35 515 (5) 42 
12, 417 3, 095 444 79 1, 350 6 817 152 203 6, 047 295 1,071 
4, 340 1, 3iJ 282 35 49 17 743 81 170 1,612 22 463 
1, 657 415 11 135 9 123 25 28 826 437 
18, 462 2, 185 1, 621 399 3, 970 8 1, 260 197 410 8, 232 181 4, 351 
1, 164 139 1 8161 (8) 68 14 35 663 26 1, 420 
2, 222 139 48 8 18 6 78 41 7 1, 238 259 1, 898 
1, 254 289 33 4 59 116 167 27 31 §23 5 88 
3, 188 407 266 18 720 4 615 76 115 1, 598 69 2, 302 
6, 834 1, 628 “| SERMES 91 28 1, 182 152 303 3, 412 37 3, 706 
1, 247 306 138 5 114 6 65 7 22 530 33 204 
390 86 20 3 35 1 23 9 12  } ae 18 
2,172 193 77 13 53 7 514 65 111 1,094 45 3, 806 
3,111 901 157 32 222 21 213 7 65 1, 383 68 2, 060 
2, 592 261 200 15 95 7 334 42 95 1, 537 6 167 
5, 388 1, 193 472 47 803 15 413 82 149 2, 202 12 117 
340 82 23 4 17 12 35 6 9 147 5 167 
1 See footnotes to table 5 Less than $500. 


2 Includes less than 3000 ‘not distributed by State. 

3 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because total 
payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial are excluded. 

* Includes total payments for medical care. 
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6 Includes total payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burial. 
7 Estimated. 
§ State unemployment relief program only. 


In addition, $55,000 estimated 
as expended by local relief officials. 


Social Security 
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the student work program of the National Youth age assistance were reported by 42 States, for aid to 
Administration increased from October in all dependent children by 36 States, and for aid to the 
1e States, and under the out-of-school work program __ blind by 30 States. General relief increased from 
n- in 46 States. October in 27 States, and subsistence payments 
ad Small increases in obligations incurred for old- — by the Farm Security Administration in 28 States. 
a Table 17.—Public assistance and Federal work programs: Recipients of assistance and persons employed in the 
er continental United States, by State, November 1940 ' 
tal Recipients of assistance Persons employed under Federal work programs 
Special types of public assistance | Cases for National Youth Other Persons 
— which sub- Administration Federal ployed 
} sistence Work on reg- 
State | Aid to dependent Cases re- | payments | Civilian Projects raion ular Fed- 
children | ceivin were certi- | Conser- Admin- P mec. ms eral con- 
| Old-age | Aid to genera fied by the| vation Student Out-of- istra- from struction 
ngs | assistance | the relief Farm Se- | Corps work school tion emer- projects 
ru | blind curity Ad- A work 
| Families | Children ministra- Program | program gency 
ral | tion 
uC: ai 
1 — i i 
ets ae | 2,051,059 | 363, 276 872, 746 | 72,891 | #1, 213, 823 35,983 | 282,635 | 437,518 | 261,998 |1,770,641 | 329,089} 612,387 
20, 033 5,833 | 16,926 601 2, 437 540} 10,487 | 12,115 7,020 | 38,661 454 18, 025 
8, 400 2, 494 7, 095 373 3, 234 4 2, 266 2, 505 1, 898 5, 998 22 1, 320 
aici 24, 433 5,945 | 15,000] 1,033 4, 340 69} 12,050 6, 978 4,310 | 30,455 36 7, 423 
149,739 | 15,529} 37,493 | 7,351 79, 385 4 4,137 7,739 | 21,280] 11,590] 82,310 677 34, 522 
010 41, 679 6,145 | 15,008 602 5 14, 163 998 2, 660 4, 849 2,628 | 17,466 889 3, 921 
—— 17, 353 1, 373 3, 123 214 13, 440 2 1, 272 2, 947 2,428 | 15,472 205 8, 097 
, 352 2, 568 566 {| Sssaere 1,022 5 305 560 607 Cg res 1, 524 
153 3, 434 928 2, 763 225 2 See 895 1, 597 1, 203 10, 765 1, 599 13, 582 
642 37, 467 4,322 | 10,817| 2,425 9, 427 59 5, 039 4, 670 3, 519 129 616 24, 786 
= 37, 558 4,417 11,230 | 1, 6, 295 309} 10,033 | 11,553 6,241 | 40,430 133 13, 500 
, 008 , 06 2, 933 7,310 282 2, 116 727 1,013 2, 343 980 7, 252 24 885 
162 141, 216 7,305 | 16,547] 7,512 155, 158 459} 13,591 23,849 | 16,020 | 120,218 6, 069 10, 674 
, 409 67, 148 17,351] 35,608 | 2,413 ¢ 41,913 141 5,213 | 11, 782 6, 121 026 558 8, 683 
» 253 56,140 | 43,000} 47,000} 1.490 25, 185 110 2, 746 8, 199 7,700 | 21,911 95 2, 426 
117 27,915 6,429 | 15,049 1,382 16, 402 1, 692 3, 838 9, 621 4,190 | 23,818 16 17, 869 
53, 689 4 290 4995 |... 4 6, 500 114 6, 889 9, 252 4,223 | 40, 466 452 9, 035 
91 33, 656 14,195 | 39,156 | 1,147 10, 272 329 7,177 9, 035 3,357 | 27,498 7 46, 698 
, 561 13, 335 1, 581 4,025 | 1,156 9, 100 129 1, 763 1, 946 1, 816 6, 502 50 5, 110 
|, 265 18, 330 7, 062 18, 959 690 8, 399 108 2, 052 3, 553 2, 258 13, 401 785 14, 709 
Ha 86, 7 12,536 | 31,082 | 1,129 52, 530 10 6,848 | 11,439 9,336 | 77,243 462 49, 139 
|, 042 77,005 | 20,015 | 48,312] 1,068 46, 675 243 8, 403 15, 767 9,546 | 67,134 60 13, 883 
2, 118 62, 904 9,062} 21,555 944 33, 607 738 6,953 | 10, 494 4,204 | 38,260 79 2, B2 
529 24, 491 #104 4162 914 2,117 7,979 8,191 4,570 | 29, 484 59 33, 571 
|, 666 106,746 | 12,350-} 29,413 | 3,232 24, 078 1,299 | 11,060 | 12,391 7,296 | 61,613 614 5, 864 
3, 964 12, 186 2, 424 5, 907 214 4, 334 2, 523 1, 799 2, 876 885 8, 978 106 2, 135 
28, 393 5, 594 12, 413 707 8, 958 4, 070 2, 708 6, 008 3,285 | 21,843 1, 266 2, 020 
1, 538 RRS 2, 305 112 268 14 552 8 306 284 218 1, 607 3 1, 480 
183 New Hampshire. ___- 6, 377 63 1, 584 304 6, 351 32 540 1, 306 837 6, 820 50 7, 247 
2, 604 New Jersey.............. 31,359 | 11,271 | 25,370 739 $ 39, 241 29 5, 412 9, 492 8,010 | 60, 450 949 27,317 
= New Merico....._......-- 4, 866 2, 038 5, 829 224 6 2, 026 498 3, 270 1,812 1,098 9, 586 406 1,614 
168 Ee 120,249 | 34,802] 68417} 2,872 | 7 220,676 232} 14,751 41,091 25,392 | 140, 662 3, 147 25, 338 
199 North Carolina. .______- 36, 847 9,548 | 23,436 | 1,918 4, 864 397 7,721 | 10,847 7,690 | 42,327 22 13, 683 
986 North Dakota. .._...___- 2, 407 6, 666 228 3, 605 737 2,713 028 1,552 | 10,773 2 514 
4, 251 Ohio 11,169 | 30,419 | 4,018 75, 282 247} 12,326] 20,872 9,457 | 102, 923 2, 064 9, 421 
156 19,251 | 44,019 | 2,220 8 11, 641 509 | 11,209] 13,224 7,807 | 39,678 216 7, 207 
1, 969 4, 618 4 8, 570 255 1, 857 3, 635 1, 291 12, 290 49 3, 172 
3, 200 44,947 | 106,826 | 13,363 151, 332 275} 19,021 29, 331 21,197 | 149,127 1, 662 30, 903 
1, 104 1, 263 3, 572 9 5, 168 3 1, 021 1, 848 2, 181 11, 686 225 9, 062 
42 2, 934 8,7 768 2, 170 195 5, 709 6, 045 4,894 | 30,953 2, 257 17, 941 
\— 1, 844 4, 063 258 4, 270 6, 414 2, 514 5, 102 1,454 | 10, 942 39 1, 184 
437 14,378 | 36,311 | 1,644 43,000 67 9,290 | 13,629 6,565 | 36,630 850 18, 304 
4, 351 ‘ ee 10, 220 798 | 17,844 | 20,369] 14,660| 83,612 444 33, 580 
1, 420 3, 707 9, 523 191 5, 280 189 984 3, 645 937 9, 033 235 1, 904 
1, 898 1, 753 151 1, 993 15 345 1,192 552 i} eee 384 
88 3,778 | 11,376 | 1,030 5,649} * 95 7, 760 8, 100 5,770 | 24, 649 427 31, 064 
4,919 | 11,698 | 1,047 14, 912 614 3, 222 6, 001 3,216 | 22,691 491 14, 918 
2, 302 ; 23, 159 833 11, 121 92 5, 041 7, 418 3,532 | 29, 225 90 1, 846 
3, 706 12,519 | 28,424 | 2,017 39, 086 606 6, 241 12, 292 7,032 | 41,192 86 1,111 
= 721 1,820 | 143 1, 125 482 521 762 495 2, 736 41 1, 560 
3, 806 
2, 060 1 See footnotes to table 9. 7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State 
167 1 Partly estimated; does not represent total of State figures, because data agency to be insignificant. 
117 are estimated to exclude all cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/ § Includes 5,328 cases aided under pee administered by State board 
167 or burial only. of public welfare, and 6,313 cases aided by county commissioners; t 
anil * Includes 1 person not distributed by State. of duplication in cases aided believed to be > 
‘ Estimated. * State unemployment relief program only. In addition, 2,800 cases esti- 
‘Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care only. mated to have n aided by local relief officials. 
] ‘Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and/or burial only. 
nated 
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Statistics for Urban Areas 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
November 1940 


In November, expenditures in 116 urban areas 
in the United States for payments to recipients of 
the special types of public assistance, public 
general relief, and private assistance, and for 
earnings of persons employed on projects operated 
by the Work Projects Administration totaled 
$82.6 million, or 4.0 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding month (table 18). These expenditures 
exclude all costs of administering the various pro- 
grams and of materials, supplies, and equipment 
incident to the operation of work projects. Data 
are not available for the urban areas on earnings 
of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
financed by’ transfer of WPA funds and other 
Federal work and construction projects, earnings 


of persons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, or earnings under the work programs of the 
National Youth Administration. 

Of the total amount spent for public and private 
assistance and WPA earnings in November, earn- 
ings on WPA projects comprised the largest 
share—46.8 percent. Total obligations incurred 
for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind accounted for 26.3 percent of 
the total, and expenditures for general relief from 
public funds represented a slightly smaller share— 
25.9 percent. Private assistance comprised only 
1.0 percent of total payments. 

The decline in total assistance and WPA earn- 
ings from October to November is attributable 
almost entirely to reductions in the amounts 
spent for WPA earnings and public general relief. 
Aggregate earnings of persons employed on WPA- 


Chart 4.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-November 1940 
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operated projects decreased 7.5 percent to $38.7 
million; this decline reflects in part the smaller 
number of pay days in November. Expenditures 
for public general relief amounted to $21.4 million 
—2.6 percent less than in October. The total 
amount of obligations incurred for the special 
types of public assistance rose 1.1 percent to $21.8 
million. Total payments for old-age assistance 
and aid to dependent children were each 1.1 per- 
cent higher than in the previous month, while 
expenditures for aid to the blind were 0.1 percent 
lower. The total sum spent for assistance from 
private funds increased 4.5 percent. 

The smaller aggregate expenditure in November 
in all areas combined reflects reductions in total 
payments in 81 of the 116 urban areas (table 19). 
In 27 of these 81 areas the decreases amounted to 
10 percent or more. Of the 35 areas with larger 
expenditures in November, there were 8 for which 
the upward changes were more than 10 percent. 

In November 1940 total payments for public 
and private assistance and WPA earnings in the 
116 urban areas amounted to 10.0 percent less 
than in November 1939. The principal factors 
contributing to this decline were substantial 
reductions in expenditures for public general 
relief and WPA earnings. Payments from public 
funds for general relief were 19.7 percent below 
the total of such payments in November 1939, 
and earnings of persons employed on projects 


Chart 5.—Payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance in 116 urban areas, January 1929= 
November 1940 
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operated by the WPA were smaller by 14.3 per- 
cent. Assistance payments from private funds 
were also lower, totaling 7.3 percent less than 
in the same month of 1939. On the other hand, 
total obligations incurred for the special types 
of public assistance were 13.5 percent greater 
in November 1940. The largest expansion— 
14.9 percent—occurred in total payments for 
old-age assistance. For aid to dependent chil- 


Table 18.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, November 1940 


(Corrected to Jan. 21, 1941] 


























Percentage change from— Percentage distribution 
| | 
Type of funds Amount! - he - me - - 
November | November ovember 

| October 1940 1939 1940 October 1940 1939 
Ml... dissiaistbbnsnadansiteatey atid aaeadaae | $82, 625, 873 | ~4.0| —10.0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
EE Sa ee ee nkipoeantin sencesdeebentahasien | 81, 791, 302 —4.1 | —10.0 99.0 99. 1 99.0 
FE eee HTN 3 21, 359, 124 —2.6 —19.7 25.9 25. 5 29.0 
Special types of public assistance *............-...---.------. ma 21, 757, 039 +11 +13. 5 26.3 25.0 20.9 
I, it a nockn daneacssandieenasinadahaadliienanie } 15, 429, 982 +11 +14.9 18.7 17.7 14.6 
ee ee INO iinrctccccoriwasnseuees dddpetecenacnns | 5, 540, 703 +1.1 +11.0 6.7 6.4 5.5 
ae eee 786, 354 -.1 +5.8 9 9 8 
Ea WIND Se vnnccincccencccus RR ey ep rae ely 38, 675, 139 —7.5 —14.3 46.8 48.6 49.1 
EE LE Pe Ee Fe EEE Ors Pay en ee te ? 834, 571 $445 §—7.3 1.0 -9 1.0 























' Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- 
cause they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
tions incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 
Bespitalisation. 

4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans adminis- 
tered on basis of need. 

+ Includes $6,080 administered by private agencies. 

‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 
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-§ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of 
persons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for 
these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

6 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

7 Includes $1,767 administered by public agencies. Includes estimate of 
$122,244 of which $118,198 represents expenditures of agencies for which 
monthly reports are not available. 

§ Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 19.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration, by urban area, November 1940 


[Corrected to Jan. 21, 1941] 

































































| Public funds | PR dan 
; | ta] 
from— 
State and urban area Area included | Total! | ) het ayy ——__. 
Aid to Alto | 
General | Old-age | WPA October Novem. 
: | i ¢ e | > = e 
| Total | relief? | assistance | | dependent a . | earnings ¢ | | 1940 ber 1939 
| | | 
| | } 
Alabama: | 
Birmingham _-_-_.__..__-- County_.._.....| $384,682 $384, 095 $7, 665 $22, 482 $22, 553 | $845 | | $330, 550 $587 | —14.1 —228.9 
“ ,plobiie AS SI RE 146,098 | 145, 765 867 7, 329 | 1, 995 | 137 135, 437 333 | 44.3 | +329 
alifornia: 
con aeiies.............. ee 5, 611, 693 | 5, 587, 864 | 1,117,171 | 2,311,117 248,690 | 168,045 | 1,742, 841 23,829} —2.8| 13 
a -----00.........-] 1,084, 198 | 2,041, 63 113, 213 323, 992 51, 085 24, 729 528, 544 2,561 | —10.8| 16.4 
0 IEEE (ES — eee 316, 309 22, 173 137, 091 21, 331 7, 492 128, 222 1,668 | +17.3 | +127 
 . aaa ee” Le 615, 958 614, 893 69, 495 296, 695 33, 443 13, 499 201, 761 1, 065 —3.6 —4,2 
ae eee. ..........1..... i oe: 1, 385, 685 | 1, 363, 184 222, 096 432, 502 57, 838 26, 737 624, 011 22, 501 —1.9| —155 
— Ee ae eee 782, 406 779, 128 77, 406 342, 928 62, 622 4, 649 291, 523 3,278 | +14.1 +47 
onnecticut: 
ae eee 166, 140 163, 959 6 33, 643 35, 843 6, 049 688 87, 736 2, 181 | —1.1] —126 
....., =a -.--dO____......] 244,518 |] 233,546 | © 87, 561 56, 924 7, 424 957 80, 680 10,972} +.7| 438 
ow, eee a eee 62, 494 62, 267 6 7, 336 13, 063 2, 243 lll 39, 514 227 | —24.4| —%4 
J! ee ee aes 252, 200 248, 772 6 59, 912 55, 091 6, 800 1, 087 125, 882 3, 428 +2.5| —15.3 
Delaware: Wilmington _____- County........- 158, 164 155, 534 22, 302 18, 396 11, 823 ions 103, 013 2,630 | —14.1 +3.4 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
om He TR SSE an oe ; 771, 403 754, 066 51,314 87, 894 35, 172 5, 928 573, 758 6 17, 337 —4.0 | +17.0 
orida: 
Jacksonville............- County....... : 243, 372 242, 478 6, 143 7, 780 9, 294 3, 143 176, 118 Bd +4.8 | —2%6.3 
et i “eee 145, 715 137, 758 6, 639 37, 475 11, 738 2, 204 79, 612 6 7, 957 —7,3 —7.0 
oe eee | 538, 923 532, 255 22, 401 30, 477 18, 663 2, 081 458, 633 6,668 | +40.4 +6.0 
llinois: 
ae ----d0_______._.| 7,069, 836 | 6,984, 474 | 2,577, 186 | 1, 244, 852 76, 731 71,010 | 3,014, 695 85,362 | —2.3| —126 
' —- SES SS ee 253, 070 54,411 | 55,178 | 2, 225 4,660 | 136, 596 | 2, 883 +2.1} —53 
ndiana: | | | | | 
I a _.| 260,341 259, 553 58, 716 42, 999 23, 662 1, 543 132, 633 788) —.4| —27.0 
Fort Wayne..........-- a eee 187, 962 26, 484 45, 530 20, 850 1, 441 | 93, 657 | 2,058 | —23.3 —12.1 
Indianapolis____._____- of Rae do...........| 600, 673 594, 004 92, 589 137, 989 | 70, 641 6, 793 | 285, 992 | 6,669 | +11) —20.4 
South Bend___.._._____- ..---d0...........| 260,714 | 260,097 37, 961 41,570 | 20,920 1,088 | 158, 558 | 617| +4218) —9 
: Terre Haute________- ke, _..| 266, 737 265, 563 24, 909 59, 068 | 23, 577 | 2,241 | 155.768 | 61174; —.3] —10.9 
owa: | } 
Des Moines. _.......___- _...d0...........| 459,240 | 458,282]  78,896| 97,872] 3,823 5,616 | 272, 055 | 978 | -226| —83 
x SL, TSS — -| 183, 896 183, 229 58. 653 47, 782 | 3, 954 1, 827 71, 013 | 667 | —18.7| —42 
ansas: | 
ee seal Diccmecimmaul \ se 227, 058 29, 004 | 36, 101 16, 756 | 2,064 | 143, 133 | 511 —1.9 |} —133 
- ih? aa a eee ..| 118,291 117, 070 | 11, 733 | 20, 515 8, 071 1, 225 75, 526 1, 221 +3.1 —20 
EE 2 Ss Cl 211, 329 | 68, 586 46, 225 19, 431 2, 229 74, 858 | 705 —1.4 +3.6 
pow med Louisville___.___- “SS ; 284, 355 278, 450 | 26, 402 41, 072 4.376 |...... | 196, 698 | 5, 905 —3.8 7.9 
uisiana: } 
New Orleans__._....._-- Parn........ 849, 423 839, 765 | 47, 648 76,552 | 113, 786 | 6, 182 | 595, 597 69,658 | —10.2| —17.6 
Seeaeeers............... ‘ =e 72, 354 72, 114 | 10, 345 19, 722 18, 316 | 843 | 22, 888 240 | —4.5 | +650.7 
Maine: Portland___._._.._._- <a clin | 96, 784 95, 911 * 13, 381 19, 183 | 4, 555 | 1, 243 | 57, 549 873 | —.4 | -.5 
ees: Baltimore_______- eS 683, 807 161, 260 164, 385 129, 756 | 9,537 | 218, 869 13,690 | —9.7 —5.8 
Massachusetts: | | 
canine ie Since | 2,342,986 | 2, 267, 513 411,373 | 469,827 265, 659 | 8,075 | 1, 112, 579 75, 473 +1.1 -.9 
I fi ae 196, 336 193, 518 | 38, 723 | 60, 943 8, 239 | 398 | 85, 215 2, 818 —.2 +.3 
Cambridge .............. ay ae ; 270.655 | 267,828 | ¢ 92,047 | 49, 897 26, 105 | 862 | 98, 917 2,827 | +7.8 +7.3 
SS =. ae new 251, 216 | 251, 060 | 65, 695 60, 541 12, 914 | 7&S 111, 122 156 —2.3 -.3 
a ss Vee 164, 025 163, 520 | 31, 796 | 47, 313 6, 464 | 595 77, 352 505 | +11 +8.4 
ss ES Sey do_.__. | 273,055 | 271, 332 | 60, 966 71, 913 15. 889 | $16 121, 748 1, 723 +1.8 —8.8 
ON SI: PE do | 265,072 261, 141 | 53, 538 80, 339 12, 315 769 | 114, 180 3,931 | —14.9 +3.5 
See do | 124, 030 123, 473 31, 945 33, 782 7, 180 | 284 | 50, 282 557 | —1.5 +4.9 
New Bedford..........-- e ae 245, 728 244, 709 37, 388 82, 324 13, 120 1,050 | 110,827 1019 | —3.3 —7.3 
 . = Seay bcd éo._._......-| 7782 77, 264 21, 142 20, 621 9, 215 | 152) 26, 134 | 1518; —.7| 64 
Springfield. ...........-- a" | See | 304, 059 301, 883 | 73, 683 “88, 328 23, 928 923 | 115,021 | 2,176 | —16.5| —19.3 
Mi — B71 Sn a do__..- | 394, 194 390, 818 | 101, 952 102, 737 30, 105 692 | 155, 332 3,376 | —18.0 — 23.6 
Michigan 
ai istiens eigenen acy | County_._..- | 3, 051, 796 | 3,035,501 | 718,810 249, 760 368, 216 5, 299 | 1, 693, 416 $ 16, 295 —7.9 —19.8 
ee a ee vo 301,950 | 301, 577 | 41, 210 53, 369 29,121 | 676 177, 201 | 373 +3.0 —2.0 
Grand Rapids_____-___-- -- = oe : 390,733 | 390,212 | 49,558 104, 597 31, 024 | 1,866 | 203, 167 6521 | —14.8 |) —16.5 
I AL | es ‘ 205,389 | 205,240 | 627,747 51, 130 | 27, 395 | 1, 136 | 97, 832 149 +2.8 —19.1 
Sa Se eee ..| 139,650 139, 137 | 18, 885 28, 545 19, 235 | 869 | 71, 603 | 513 —4.2 —2.3 
Minnesota } | 
Ee, Sean do___- 610, 873 606, 633 150, 821 99, 875 37, 044 | 2, 777 316, 116 | 4,240 | +13.7 | —17.4 
Minneapclis_-_- -[---—Ge are 1, 182,475 | 1,174, 007 302, 915 287, 132 55, 747 | 5, 791 522, 422 8,468 | —7.1 —13.2 
Mi St. Paul. _- ibaieacieoxs |--.--do sake Saeed 615, 186 610, 819 212, 168 110, 779 28, 502 | 3, 326 256, 044 | 4, 367 +3.3 —13.0 
Missouri: } | 
es , Sa Does | 640,208 | 630,987 97, 780 176, 635 22, 498 | 9, 257 324, 817 69,221! —3.8| —20.6 
J | i Cc ‘ity and county-| 1, 274, 040*| 1, 252, 826 130,307 | 239,352 68, 344 | 15, 102 799, 721 21, 214 —9.3 —8.4 
Nebraska _.__. ane as 448, 375 439, 639 | 18, 284 91,410 | 41, 465 2, 622 285, 858 8,736 | —10.6 —2.0 
ew Jersey: 
._) ae City_..........-.| 240,906 | 240, 447 92, 372 | 7,710 26, 880 | 1, 183 | 92, 302 $459; +.9| —40.0 
2 OSL eRe __ See 849,304 | 846,634 | 327,914 67, 537 66, 683 | 2,606 | 381, 894 | 2,670 | —8.0| —21.3 
a eae a 154,147 | 151,770 26, 268 18, 226 | 14, 247 | 798 | 92, 231 | 2,377; +.8!1 —184 





See footnotes at end of table, 
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Table 19.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by 
the Work Projects Administration, by urban area, November 1940—Continued 


(Corrected to Jan. 21, 1941] 



































Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and urban area Area included | Total! Tt 
Aid to Aid to 
General | Old-age WPA October| Novem- 
| Total cat 3 dependent the F 
| relief assistance | children ?| blind? | Catnings ¢ 1940 |ber 1939 
| 
New York: 
ee | COMP... .-2scnsen $102,356 | $100, 648 $33, 405 $18, 470 $5, 613 $758 $42, 402 $1,708 | —3.3| —16.4 
ee wl GE « cconanke 1, 143, 276 | 1, 130, 832 597, 524 122, 437 60, 015 3, 588 347, 268 12, 444 —9.2 —19.1 
New Rochelle. -__-......- CC See 76, 75, 830 45, 427 13, 311 8, 082 0 9, 010 655 —4.9 —2AA.9 
St SU, ssecconns - Sa ee 15, 564, 673 | 15, 370, 188 | 6,157,851 | 1,576,305 | 1, 115, 984 977 | 6,476,071 | *194,485 | —5.2 —5.2 
Niagara Falis__.-_._-- a L 79, 406 41, 9, 779 8, 290 162 19, 1,286 | +6.4 —16.1 
sie ie dickineern ents es 651, 455 647, 776 330, 943 129, 201 43, 379 2, 362 141, 891 3, 679 —.7| —10.8 
i Sa 2: Ul 431, 400 427, 463 194, 964 83, 003 21, 446 1, 416 126, 634 3, 937 +3.1 —16.0 
ees | SSS 142, 412 139, 653 52, 695 31, 846 12, 536 425 42, 151 2,759 | —10.8 —24.6 
0 es |----- ikintiatcnial 204, 472 202, 843 79, 504 20, 644 19, 090 517 . 1,629 | —6.9 —21.3 
North Carolina: 
EE | COURT. cesnaass 122, 896 122, 896 2, 026 14, 720 7, 261 i ee —24.7 —2.1 
TTR REET CAE PORN 93, 496 93, 016 4, 547 17, 678 7, 939 1, 376 61, 476 480 —5.2 +12 
Greensboro._.....-- Sars eee 106, 653 106, 617 2, 301 17, 675 8, 742 1, 309 76, 590 36 18.7 +29.3 
Winston-Salem_.-_-...--- ipenlcancmenana 108, 388 107, 618 8, 388 15, 129 7, 529 946 75, 626 770; —4.1 —10. 
Ohio: 
ee RBS 696, 221 693, 680 101, 239 90, 674 14, 713 1,927 485, 127 2, 541 +4.8 —21.3 
SS Sa nil oahiedaaaak 293, 440 293, 227 27, 083 97,519 13, 688 1, 980 152, 957 213 —.6 —19.0 
Cincinnati piibienmiaaai TE J, 967, 582 228, 097 217,019 42, 127 5, 052 475, 287 12, 987 —2.9 —3.3 
FT eT SS 2, 351, 354 | 2, 300, 349 570, 836 255, 550 106, 435 9,011 | 1,367,517 42, 005 —2.9 —17.0 
ae . a 706, 991 704, 813 96, 876 191, 544 21, 941 6,614 387, 2, 178 +.1 —12.3 
i s-: [A 0 Eee 456, 112 454, 541 64, 024 139, 271 13, 652 2, 545 235, 049 1, 571 —1.0 —16.9 
Springfield _.._....- ae See 129, 128 128, 490 7, 231 ‘ 4, 906 1,312 60, 984 638 —.2 —12.9 
ES | | Se 706, 686 706, 202 86, 124 147, 276 17, 464 4,611 450, 727 6 484 +.2 —13.8 
Youngstown. __- a OT AEE 329, 876 329, 388 44, 326 55, 543 15, 676 3, 513 210, 330 488 | +13.8 —9.0 
Oklahoma: Tulsa_.........-- a ee Se 216, 716 211, 273 6 4, 897 89, 996 21, 240 2, 954 92, 186 5,443 | +7.2 +.6 
Oregon: | ee eS Ee 614, 057 612, 196 $84, 816 162, 055 24, 505 4, 841 335, 979 1, 861 —10 +16 
Pennsylvania: | 
Ee eer” as 154,460 | 153,574 17, 408 24, 239 12, 167 6, 168 93, 592 886 | —30.8 —32.6 
Altoona : a See, 265,548 | 265,454 30, 300 33, 127 27, 333 7, 099 167, 595 94 —2.5 —5.0 
—_ “ss ES SE at 182,386 | 181,826 18, 432 25, 678 12, 920 5, 495 119, 301 560 | —28.7 —32.4 
Ee — See eee 191, 083 189, 373 19, 835 32, 677 21, 283 8, 273 107, 305 1,710 | —26.8 —36.8 
Ee eee | S ees 258, 642 258, 562 37, 501 51, 636 27, 454 8, 596 133, 375 80 —4.3 —16.6 
Johnstown aSpnek mata , RE 306,440 | 306,096 47, 065 37, 162 35, 258 7,811 178, 800 344 —5.1 —16.9 
Philadelphia... ......- = Sere 3, 714, 675 | 3,671,771 | 1, 408, 853 520, 746 516, 513 75, 490 | 1, 150, 169 6 42, 904 —3.7 —7.9 
a 7. 2, 632, 646 | 2,614, 045 761, 961 a 233, 682 | 39, 528 | 1, 282, 241 18, 601 —3.5 —10.4 
EE tcdGustesaoonde — See 320,753 | 319,768 47, 310 44, 982 18, 596 9, 199, 038 6 985 —9.1 —6.0 
Scranton .........- ee Se ee 815,918 | 812,797 313, 802 73, 077 65, 302 12, 024 592 $3,121 | —18.7'| —16.8 
Wilkes-Barre. . : - do._..........| 1,010,211 | 1,008, 608 341, 475 85, 644 86, 840 16, 144 478, 505 1, 603 —2.6 —7.6 
Rhode Island: Providence__.| City. -....-.-- _| 448, 214 442, 176 115, 536 63, 783 21, 632 240, 499 6,038 | —9.7 —9.0 
— Carolina: Charleston... County--_...--- | 184,003 183, 576 2, 580 8, 420 4, 242 686 167, 648 $8427 | —4.4| +215 
ennessee: | | 
Knoxville........... aaiiacdgd adie tudinal | 162,985 | 162,985 1, 955 18, 031 21, 041 | 785 ES EEE +6.6 +7.1 
Memphis..............-. IIs connsion Siesta 246, 968 242, 229 1, 066 51, 077 25, 476 3, 194 161, 416 4,739 —9.8 —2.1 
7 See sicaaiicen 219, 229 | 217, 809 1,519 41,813 27, 651 2, 556 144, 270 1, 420 +3.7 —4.3 
exas: | 
Dallas__._- aieibiieme i. ccniciemninn 288,932 | 285, 218 | 15, 271 107, 532 CEP Snctacceoacs 161, 729 3,714 —2.4 +12.4 
SRNR do 63,159 | 62, 861 | 230 OS 4 Bess asia -..--| 51,410 298 | —22.3| —122 
Forth Worth. __. do .--.| 384,971 384, 601 | 9, 920 | Pee: eS 3 6370 | +62.0| +417 
Houston... ...._.- " Seeprierte | 297,199 | 294,162} 21, 855 |) seggeanaers Dtinendinigil 187, 626 3,087} +11) +6.6 
San Antonio ~ _..do sy 280,012 | 275,943 |....... 81,440 |_...._- Bs akodeneeaaaal 194, 503 4,069 | -—4.7 —8.9 
hae Salt Lake City--_.- a eaanviaaaned | 987,340 | 385, 233 63, 692 110, 237 53, 690 | 1, 529 156, 085 *2,107 | —13.3 —7.2 
Virginia: | | | 
lacey | GRP. wceccscenns | 92, 334 | 91, 286 | 2, 461 10, 428 | 5, 519 | 875 72, 003 1,048 | —26.0 +17.3 
Richmond es eee | 187,444 181, 938 | 13, 537 15, 508 9, 039 1, 103 142, 751 5, 506 +5.4 +19.9 
Roanoke. .__. bis ne Tee 31, 953 | 31, 953 1, 644 5, 102 3, 201 | 467 Sh GP Saccsinsiniinaniee +1.0| +38.9 
Washington: | } | 
Cs cdenenes 683,656 | 677,803 104, 243 247, 900 38, 914 | 8,579 | 278, 167 6 5, 853 -—11 —9.0 
Tacoma... x cc Sa eee 292,051 | 292,051 24,917 101, 140 | 17, 561 2, 612 | Ol |g eee —5.7 —23.9 
West Virginia: Huntington..|.....do_.........- 128, 904 | 128, 322 5, 499 12, 318 | 6, 403 | 911 103, 191 582 | —27.7 —9.7 
isconsin | 
Sa oe ae | 134,188 | 134, 141 26,246} 29,983 | 17,010| 1,334] 59, 568 | 47| -—5.7| —21.8 
Madison. - . Re SE eS | 230, 545 230, 226 39, 170 §2, 237 | 27, 698 | 1, 195 109, 926 319 | —17.3 —5.4 
aes EME | 1, 588,616 | 1, 577, 361 430, 594 247, 149 | 113, 253 | ,555 | 776,810 11, 255 —2.9 —16.5 
a NR |} 138,165 | 137,385 25, 504 31, 755 20, 457 1,018 58, 651 780 —-L4 —22.3 

















' Excludes cost of administration, of materials, equipment, and other items 
incident to operation of work programs, and of transient care. Data for 
assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- 
cause they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations 
oe for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospi- 

ization. 

4 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
Security Act. 


Bulletin, February 1941 


‘ Figures from the W PA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available for 
these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

5 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

6 Includes estimate. 

7 Includes Fulton and De Kalb Counties. 

8 Estimated. 

* Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 
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dren, monthly expenditures were 11.0 percent 
greater, and for aid to the blind 5.8 percent 
larger. 


General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, December 1940 


December is the fifth successive month in 
which the combined relief case loads of public 
agencies in 19 selected large cities in the United 
States showed a decline. The decrease of 1.3 
percent in December, however, was less than in 
any month since September. Fewer cities re- 
ported reductions in their relief loads than in 
the preceding month. The number of cases 
added to the rolls was greater than in November 
in a majority of the cities; in many of these cities 
there was also a reduction in the number of 
closings. 

The total volume of relief expenditures for all 
the cities advanced slightly—0.3 percent—from 
November to December. Only two cities— 
Detroit and Cleveland—showed conspicuously 
arge gains, 18 and 26 percent, respectively. 





Effect of regular employment on case load — 
There was no indication that the rise in employ. 
ment resulting from an expanding national defense 
program affected favorably the aggregate relief 
load of these large urban communities in Decem. 
ber. Ten of the 17 cities furnishing information 
on the effect of regular employment showed more 
cases opened as a result of loss of such employment 
than were closed because such employment was 
obtained. In Milwaukee the number of cases 
closed through jobs secured in industry was 
described as ‘disappointingly low,” particularly 
in the face of markedly increased employment in 
that city. The December monthly report of the 
Milwaukee Department of Public Assistance 
concludes that ‘“‘The disparity between the experi- 
ence of the Department of Public Assistance and 
employment generally serves to emphasize that 
jobs are going first to the many unemployed 
persons who are not on relief or who are on the 
WPA program.” 

Effect of WPA employment on case load—WPA 
employment continued to be the most important 
single factor in the reduction of the aggregate 
relief load of the 19 cities. Although the number 


Table 20.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case, by selected city, December 1940! 





City 


| 


Number of 


Percentage change from 


Average amount November in— 


Amount of | 














| cases receiv- | relief 2 taped alt: Sie liege ae se 
ing relief Per family | Per one- Number | Amount of 
case person case| of cases relief 

SC Re a Ta a ne a eS EN a ae EE ee 6, 454 | $162, 401 (3) (3) —0.5 +4,2 
I es an weed sik puibekehs amis tmacibieeiinn | 13, 214 353, 583 $30. 90 | $20. 00 —3.8 +3.8 
ee ccncmenesmaabbakcmes 514, 988 | 587, 867 6 49,18 | 6 21.13 (7) —.6 
i tan mirncito mm Alaliomeisin maou doin | § 83, 587 § 2, 341, 525 (3) } (8) —2.7 —3.2 
i e . Suaaaanl da enscehepmnbncheatlabinpeataanss 7, 207 | 183, 152 28.74 17. 60 +1.2 +3.7 
Ee ee ee 17, 418 542, 828 40.19 19. 25 +2. 2 +26.0 
Nee ee cee ees akahenwvencacecnctadauemsbitnedenaimnnsaane 17, 062 568, 088 (3) | (’) +2.0 +17.5 
oe an oa nnnag enna tapeneeiem akan mansened | 2, 038 51, 085 30. 88 | 19. 39 +.2 +.4 
“SS ae ie REPRE, St EE Se es © 37, 194 | 1, 167, 985 | 40. 88 | 16. 93 —28 +4.8 
Te a 6 nine mcnmin inne aiiou ous emaisine wiepamiealinseael | 17, 440 459, 544 | 33, 54 | 11. 87 } —1.4 +6.3 
Minneapolis. _........---- SAE ae eS NG See i ree ae 11, 066 278, 052 | 30. 55 | 17. 90 | +1.0 +2.7 
eee ..} 10, 204 | 204, 750 | 35. 13 19. 93 | —4,1 —4.0 
i ae 2, 419 $9, 511 27. 38 17. 27 +5.6 +4.0 
 - Ia 5 148, 870 6, 030, 012 6 46. 93 6 29. 51 —1.0 —.4 
I a Sas reinaisicsani nies nde eee chetloaia 1) 48, 042 1, 283, 194 (3) (3) —2.6 —7.1 
ES EL ee ee 11 28, 502 693, 337 (3) (3) —.6 —6.7 
Teen ne es ibecedonccmacats inden oheatine cies 7, 536 300, 903 6 46. 47 6 20. 08 +2.2 +2.4 
ES ee ; NS eee oe 12 6, 579 12 122, 736 21. 22 11. 48 +7.7 | (7) 
RE Sa ae EES . YES ae 8, 072 206, 918 39. 83 19. 03 —4.5 | —2.3 





1 Data differ from those published for January-August 1940, because they 
exclude cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, and/or burial only and 
total payments for such services to these cases and to cases also receiving 
money payments and/or assistance in kind. They also differ from data 
published for months prior to 1940, which invluded cases receiving medical 
care only and total payments for medical care. 

2 Excludes cost of administration, of medical care, hospitalization, and buri- 
al, of materials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work- 
relief programs, and of special programs. 

3 Not available. 

4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 
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5 Includes cases receiving medical care only, in number believed by State 
agency to be insignificant. 

6 Based on data which are estimated to exclude obligations incurred for 
medical care, but not cases receiving medical care only; see footnote 5. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

§ Includes cases receiving aid from special departments. 

§ Accepts only unemployable cases. 

10 Figures relate to unemployable cases only. 

1 Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 
once during month. 

12 Excludes 1,039 cases receiving shelter care amounting to $6,924. 
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Table 21.—Reasons for opening general relief cases, by selected city, December 1940 























Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
City ss Accession 
. : Percentage rate ! Loss of regu- Loss of Cessation of | 41) other 
Number change from laremploy- | WPA em- unemploy- ns 
November ment ployment |ment benefits} *@#S° 
Baltimore ; Kazaa 649 +1.2 10.7 14.2 rw Rae ee. 85.3 
Boston. --- - - tee wkea 1, 208 dy 10.3 2 56.8 8.1 0.2 34.9 
Buffalo *. - . - - . ote 922 +16. 1 5.9 47.3 7.3 1.8 43.6 
Chicago-------- , ; és 3, 043 —23.7 3.5 30.5 31.7 3.9 33.9 
Cincinnati 3 - - 772 | +18. 4 10.3 9.2 12.9 1.7 76.2 
a | ae ge) 4m] g8] RA] S] aS] 
Detroit - - - - —vr } 2, 3 | be 3. 14. 19. ] 5 
District of Columbia ¢ ead 210 | +18.0 9.7 |o--=--75- a peers SSF 100.0 
Los Angeles * ood 4, 725 | +23.0 13.8 (’) 16.0 (8) () 
Milwaukee ?- 2, 810 | +1.6 19. 4 | 24.6 8.5 .7 66.2 
Minneapolis - - ‘s 1, 458 | —13.3 13.8 | 49.3 7.6 2.2 40.9 
| 
Newark. . , 441 +14.8 4.5 44.9 19.7 1.8 33.6 
New Orleans ° 143 +5.9 6.2 | sonpapuicsneeauinidciaa ann 100.0 
New York ie 7, 378 +14.9 5.2 | 29.1 16.7 6.8 47.4 
Philadelphia 3, 853 | +46.3 8.5 35.7 32.6 3.2 28.5 
Pittsburgh ?____. eesyn 3, 835 | +49.6 14.4 | 31.8 39.3 7.3 21.6 
Rochester . - | miaanG 128 | —10.8 5.7 53.3 6.5 3.0 37.2 
St. Louis ’ 1, 251 | +69. 5 17.6 18.6 34.7 2.3 44.4 
San Francisco 1,101 —13.2 15.4 (5) 4.3 1.6 (5) 














1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 

1 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 


of transfers to WPA exceeded cases accepted for 
aid because of separation from WPA rolls, the 
net decline in case load for this reason was signifi- 
cantly less in December than in the preceding 
month. In November no city reported a net 
increase of cases resulting from the relationship 


4 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

5 Not available. 

¢ Figures relate to unemployable cases only. 
? Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 


of the WPA program to the relief program, whereas 
in December two cities—Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh—reported net increases. 

Comparison with December 1939.—The reduc- 
tion in the total case load for the 19 cities from 
December a year ago was sizable, amounting to 


Table 22.—Reasons for closing general relief cases, by selected city, December 1940 








Percent closed for specified reason 





Cases closed | 

















‘s ; Receipt of 
City | Percentage — | Regular | rrcreased | | Receipt of | old-age — 
Number change | employ- engnines or Transfer to| unemploy- | retirement t of All other 
y from ment — 5 the WPA ment and sur- ublic reasons 

| November | | obtained benefits a oltienas 

enefits 
Baltimore... 805; +43.8 | 13.3 | 1.2 | 2.5 | i? | 4.0 73.0 

oston. -.. ‘ 1, 688 —2.0 14.3 8 ee 50.3 | . 

Buffalo ?____.. 999 | —4.4 6.4 | 49.9 | 15.3 10.7 | 1.8 *) 
Chicago_. Zie 5, 650 | —3.9 6.6 | 17. 2 | 5.1 61.4 | 3.1 12.7 
Cincinnati 3__... ; 640 | —11.7 8.5 | 16.9 | 2.2 22.8 | 8.1 48.0 
Cleveland........-- worey 992 —57.7 5.4 18.4 | 8.9 | 26.8 | 3.4 41.6 
EASE 2, 292 | +40. 2 | 14.2 16.4 | 5.8 | 41.0 | 5.4 30.6 
District of Columbia *-. ; 156 | —15.7 | 7.2 10.3 6.4 | 10. 3 | 20. 5 51.9 
Los Angeles 3__..._..- 4,710 | — 22.9 13.8 11.9 | 2.7 | 2 37.5 | 5.2 40. 2 
Milwaukee 3____. sides 3, 762 +19. 1 26. 0 14.0 | 2.1} 33.7 | 1.3 48.2 
Minneapolis... ---. 1, 358 | +21.4 2.9 11.2 | 1 38. 5 4 ) ees 1.8 41.1 
ewerk oe ot ae : 1, 135 24.7 11.5 26.0 | 2. { 47.4 1.0 3.4 att = 
New D 6 | 5 ? 2.0 Sees Seon Sere: FP she 5 3 v5 
New York snes 7, 354 ~ 20.3 52 233 |" 9.3 43.1 | 2.3 2 | 6.0 | 15.8 
Philadelphia. 3,788| 28.9 8.4 36.0 8.2 | 20.6 | 2.3 1} 15.5 17.3 
Pittsburgh 3. , : 2,713 —10.8 10.2 25.5 | 6.3 | 31.0 | 4.1 (8) 22.8 10.3 
Rochester aes ‘ “ 457 +25. 2 6.1 44.6 14.0 20. 4 | ee 5.7 12.7 
OS _ eee - 928 | +34. 5 | 13.0 10.7 1] 61.5 8 | See 11.4 14.6 
ETS 1, 397 | —4.4 | 19. 5 8.4 1.5 2 42.8  , 3.2 42.9 











! Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 
and end of month. 

? Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 

* Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

‘ Not available. 

* Accepts only unemployable cases. 
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6 Figures relate to unemployable cases only. 

7 Decrease. Percentage change not computed because less than 100 cases 
closed. 

§ Less than 0.1 percent. 

® Figures include cases receiving shelter care. 











18.3 percent. Only the District of Columbia, that for the relief load. Four cities—Cleveland, 
New Orleans, and St. Louis showed increases. the District of Columbia, New Orleans, and New 
The declines in the other cities, except in New York, | York—showed an expansion in the amount of 
exceeded 10 percent. The amount ofaidextended assistance provided, but only the District of 
in the 19 cities decreased 15.7 percent from Decem- Columbia and New Orleans reported an accom. 
ber a year ago, a somewhat smaller decline than _panying rise in the number of cases aided. 


Table 23.—Applications received by agencies administering general relief, by selected city, December 1940 





— 
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| Received during | 



































| 

December Disposed of during December 

| 

Pending | Total dur- | eds ie Pending 

City | at end of | Percentage ing De- | Not accepted for | at end of 
November . | = natn cember | Accepted general relief | December 

Number ereen | Total for — eS Sa 

r relief 
November | | Number | Percent 
| | 
=  licaioniis oe |---—-— ——_--—— ———-~ 
Es EE | 197 841 +11.8 1, 038 819 | 649 | 1170 20.8 219 
AS a eae 96 1, 353 —3.3 1, 449 1, 383 1, 208 | 175 12.7 | 66 
RE Sa Sec in cccermmenneee 413 1, 693 +13.2 2, 106 1, 705 | 922 | 783 45.9 | 401 
tae ceints och nereinecsenscen a 3, 229 4, 022 —7.7 7, 251 4,461 | 3, 043 11,418 31.8 | 2, 790 
Nee TT Ne nun onenennnnne 133 1, 492 +2.0 1, 625 1, 550 772 | 778 | 50. 2 | 75 
| | 
i lnikknen ketones meena 1, 350 2, 103 —3.2 3, 453 2, 284 | 1, 193 | 1, 091 47.8 1, 169 
ee eg see ----| 1, 236 4, 101 +19. 6 5, 337 4, 241 2, 228 | 2,013 | 47.5 | " 096 
District of Columbia #_-_._-_.___-- ae 188 434 +26. 2 622 506 210 296 | 58. 5 | 116 
ee 2, 851 12, 634 —6.4 15, 485 13, 439 | 4, 725 18,714 | 64.8 | 2, 046 
| aT 118 3, —3.5 3, 386 3, 324 2, 810 514 15.5 | 62 
Ee | 513 1, 924 —9.5 2, 437 1, 958 | 1, 458 | 500 | 25. 5 | 479 
ig Nakic nic nseennacenesenos 673 +8.9 956 | 695 441 | 254 | 36. 5 261 
| aaa 2, 464 388 —11.4 2, 852 425 143 232 66. 4 | 2, 427 
a 5, 330 14, 949 +8.5 20, 279 15, 090 7, 378 | 7,712 51.1 | 5, 189 
ee 1, 448 6, +27.6 8, 014 | 6, 457 3, 853 | 2, 604 | 40.3 1, 557 
| | | | 

NTT on eterna 1, 257 | 4,915 +35. 5 6, 172 5, 092 3, 835 1, 257 24.7 1, 080 
ee 175 | 901 —6.0 1, 076 812 428 | 384 47.3 264 
ee 626 | 1, 629 +30. 9 | 2, 255 1, 800 1, 251 549 30. 5 455 
0 ‘ 427 3, —13.5 3, 627 3, 234 1, 101 1 2, 133 | 66.0 393 





1 Includes cases accepted for other types of assistance. 

2 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

3 Accepts only unemployable cases. 

4 Figures represent combined reports of 2 agencies—1 administering relief 


cations because some cases may have applied to both agencies during month, 
§ Figures relate to unemployable cases only. 
¢ Figures include cases receiving shelter care 
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to employable cases and 1 relief to unemployable cases. May include dupli- 
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BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE + ANALYSIS DIVISION 


Operations Under the Social Security Act 


Employee Accounts Established and Employer 
Identification Numbers Assigned 

Data on employer identification numbers as- 
signed will be published monthly, beginning with 
this issue of the Bulletin, in addition to data on 
employee accounts established. Numbers are 
required for those who employ one or more indi- 
viduals receiving wages as defined under the Social 
Security Act. An application for an identification 
number is filed to cover all activities as an em- 
ployer, even though these are conducted in more 
than one establishment or place of employment, 
and even though business is conducted under 
names different from the employer’s true name. 
Each corporation of an affiliated group, however, 
is treated as a separate employer, and a separate 
number is filed for each. All concerns, including 
individuals, employers created by statute, court 
order, decree, will, trust, or other legal instrument, 
and corporations are represented by identification 
numbers. 

When the old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram was initiated in the fall of 1936, employers 
deemed subject to title VIII were canvassed 
through the post offices, and a mass assignment of 
identification numbers was undertaken. Num- 
bers issued since then represent primarily those 
assigned to employers who establish a new business, 
take over an old one, or move from one internal 
revenue district to another. They represent, 
also, employers who change from noncovered to 
covered employment, who hire for the first time 
an employee whose wages are taxable, or who 
through change in corporate structure alter the 
ownership of the business. Some employers may 
also have applied for a second number through 
misunderstanding of the law. Current monthly 
data are useful to indicate roughly the number of 
new employers who become subject to the pro- 
gram. Cumulative data are not presented inas- 
much as the files are not cleared to eliminate em- 
ployers who obtained more than one number, who 
have gone out of business or have shut down 
temporarily, or who have been found not subject 
to social security taxes. 
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Over 21,000 employer identification numbers 
were assigned during December, a decline of about 
13 percent from the previous month. New York, 
Illinois, and Texas, the three highest states, ac- 
counted for more than one-third of all identifica- 
tion numbers assigned and almost one-fifth of the 
employee accounts established (table 1). 

Employee accounts established during Decem- 
ber totaled 495,877, an increase of 7.5 percent from 
November. Decreases were noted in 14 States. 
The general increase may be due to the number of 
persons who obtained numbers for work during 
the Christmas season and for employment in 
defense industries. 

The average number of employee accounts 
established per month during 1940 was 430,000 
as compared with monthly averages of 426,000 
and 495,000 in 1939 and 1938, respectively. The 
changing pattern from a lower level in the first 6 
months to a higher level in the latter half of the 
year is similar in each of the 3 years. High points 
in July, August, and September may be due to the 
entrance of school children into the labor market. 
A factor contributing to an increase in the numbers 
issued was the enactment in August 1939 of the 


Chart 1.—Number of employee accounts established, 
by month, 1938-40 
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amendments to the old-age and survivors insurance 
provisions which extended coverage to persons 
aged 65 and over, and to employees in banking, 
maritime, and fishing industries. Use of account 
numbers in connection with State unemployment 
compensation programs has also affected the is- 
suance of numbers. Thus, the large volume of 


Table 1.—Employee accounts established and employer 


identification numbers assigned, by State, December 
1940 
































Employee accounts ap ete og 
Social Security ~ye region 
and Sta P 
Wam- ercent-| Percent- 
ber ! age dis- | Number | age dis- 
| tribution tribution 
ee 495,877 | 100.9 21, 033 | 100.0 
Region I: | 
SS Ce 6, 984 1.4 294 1.4 
Fol To SER 2,306 | 5 135 | .6 
Massachusetts._......._____- 18, 724 | 3.8 564 | 2.7 
New Hampshire 1, 301 3 77 | 4 
Rhode Island....._-________- 2, 987 | .6 85 4 
I 1, 137 a 42 | 2 
Region IT: | | 
New Se ee 39, 947 | 8.1 4,000 | 19.0 
Region III: 
IID, on. ncn ncencecne- 836 | a, 31 | 
| =e 11, 565 | 2.3 611 2.9 
Regi ay ~ lta a 27,140 | 5.5 809 3.8 
District of Columbia________- 4, 142 | 8 189 | 9 
| 3a 9,385 | 1.9 471 2.2 
North Carolina........_____- 25, 187 5.1 98 5 
sc ws SI 12, 135 2.4 333 1.6 
Region V: Virginia __ - 6, 452 1.3 229 pe 
i 9, 849 2.0 306 1.5 
ERE 24, 372 4.9 1,042 5.0 
Region Vi ae 21, 664 4.4 | 972 4.6 
ee 28, 626 5.8 1,779 8.5 
eae 11, 225 2.3 267 1.3 
“Se 7,110 1.4 299 1.4 
Region VII: 
eee 13, 933 2.8 | 103 | 5 
| i aris | 11,681 2.4 257 1.2 
RRR NNN | 14,486 2.8 91 | 4 
Miss a 8, 426 | ae 151 | re i 
South Carolina___._.________| 9, 708 | 2.0 112 | 5 
........ oe | 14,388 | 2.9 445 | 2.1 
Region VIII | 
| 6,539 1.3 | 600 | 2.9 
“(SETS aT 5, 721 | 1.2 | 392 | 1.9 
NR 3,002 | 6 | 162 | 8 
North Dakota..............- | 1, 497 3 | 77 | 4 
South Dakota_..............- |} 1,358 3 | 62 | 3 
Region IX: } } 
ee | 7,329 1.5 | 60 | 3 
ae 5, 731 1.2 | 167 | a 
eT | 15,030 3.0 | 808 | 3.8 
Re ome in eee 5, 967 1.2 | 345 | 1.6 
gion 
ae | 19,050 3.8 171 | 8 
NNO Ss on cance nee | 1, 655 3 | 117 | .6 
Re pe. <b anes | 28,926 5.8 | 1, 670 | 7.9 
gion | | 
ee 1, 962 4/] + 142) 7 
"(Saas | 3,604 | me 131 6 
I | 1, 465 | “ei 174 8 
A | 15546 '3\ BB 11 
ae | 1,378 3 | 7 .4 
aa | 798 ‘2 58 | 3 
Region XII: 
— a | 27,806 5.6 1, 132 | 5.4 
sa 269 1 28 | y 
a | 2,482 5 | f 1.2 
Washington..............-__- | 6,129 1.2 312 | 1.5 
Territories: | 
ES 219 (?) 21 | oa 
i (“ass TESS TE | 718 . 2 


1 | 42 | 





1 Period covers Dec. 1-27. 
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4 Less than 0.05 percent. 





accounts in the first month of 1938 is paralleled by 
the fact that 22 States first began unemployment 
benefit payments at that time. Minor peaks occur 
during January, April, July, and October of each 
year. The close of these months marks the due 
date for quarterly wage reports; at these times, in 
particular, employers urge their employees to 
obtain account numbers so that wage reports can 
be properly completed. 

The number of accounts established does not 
always reflect accurately the number of applica- 
tions during the month inasmuch as the adminis. 
trative process of establishing accounts is some- 
times delayed in favor of other accounting opera- 
tions. Because of administrative changes, all] 
monthly data are now reported for the 4- or 5- 
week period ending on the last Friday of the 
month. Month-to-month comparisons will hence- 
forth be made on the basis of a weekly average 
for such periods. 


Claims for Benefits Allowed, January-Decem- 
ber 1940 

Table 3 presents data, by type of benefit and 
by State of residence of the beneficiary, on the 
number of old-age and survivors insurance claims 
allowed under the amended act for the calendar 
year 1940 and the corresponding monthly or lump- 
sum amount payable. The basis for tabulation 
is similar to that for data published for the first 6 
months (August Bulletin, p. 63) and the first 9 
months (November Bulletin, p. 81). 

The majority of claims for monthly benefits al- 
lowed during the year—52 percent—relate to 
retired workers aged 65 or over (table 2). Ap- 
proximately 68 percent of all monthly beneficiaries 


Table 2.—Distribution of claims and amount payable 
for monthly benefits allowed under the 1939 amend- 
ments, by type of beneficiary, January-December 194 





| Claims | Benefits sicncauenl 
Average 


jamount! 








Type of beneficiary 
Number t| Percent | Amount Percent | 








ei ateetbndiaedaien r 254, 984 








100.0 $4,710,281 | 100.0 g $18. 47 
Retired workers, aged 65 | | 
or over ..-| 132,335 | 51.9 | 3,005,055 | 63.8 | 22. 71 
Wives, aged 65 or over_...| 34, 555 13.6 | 419,964 8.9 12. 15 
Children under age 18....| 59,382} 23.3] 724,648 15.4 12. 20 
Widows, aged 65 orover_.| 4,600 1.8 93, 674 2.0 20. 36 
Widows with children } 
under age 18 | 23, 260 9.1 455, 787 9.7 19. 60 
Dependent annie ne 
65 or over. : m 852 * 11, 153 i 13. 09 





1 Without adjustment for deductions required by amendments. 
2 For interpretation of averages, see the Bulletin, July 1940, pp. 73-75. 
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represented are individuals aged 65 or over, in- 
cluding wives, widows, and parents as well as re- 
tired workers. There is no significant variation 
in the average monthly benefits of various types 





Table 5.—Number of employers and employees ang 
amount of taxable wages included under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program, for specified Period, 


1937-40 } 
[Data corrected to Jan. 25, 1941] 



































allowed during the entire year as compared with ember ot ee-| a x 
; ployees earning | “™0Unt of taxable 
those allowed for either the first 6 or the first 9 | wenaer|  Gnahte ween wages 
months of the year. | ae | 
_ . . . * , rti Oo ] t | 
Disposition of Claims Received Year and quarter | "POTD 8| Oy ar Total 
° (in tho * | Payroll | year or | Total (in| Av¥erage 
More than 31,000 claims for benefits under the |“sende) | ter On quarter | millions) —— 
° . ° . in thou- 
amended act were received in Washington in | A. 9 “sands) 
December. This number represented an increase sei 
of approximately 1,000 over the number received _1887------------------- | ®) | sseeeeceee] 32, 800 | $20, 300 $893 
i i 7 a 1938 oa 31,200 | 26, 200 
in November. The increase was largely a reflec Sg et Te ie se 
tion of an increased number of claims for lump- ae ----| be) Sl aa) te = 
sum death payments. Adjudicative determina- October-December | 1, 883 saciid 26,500 | 6, 725 24 
: . : . _ sid @) |__| 33,600 | 29,200 
tions were made on fewer claims than were re January-March .--| en |~"2a400| 38300 | 7 = 
ceived during the month. As a result, a slightly peace ----| ee) S| wal va = 
larger number were pending at the end of the ee SO ee ee) 262 
7, ° | } 
; 1940: | 
month than at the end of November (table 4). January-Mareh.....| 1,9 | 2,90 | 27,400 | s001 | aH 
, April-June. .........| 1, 97 , ‘ | , 291 
Employers, Employees, and Taxable Wages July-September....| 1984 | 27, 700 | 29,200} 8, 138 m9 


The general upward movement in the number 
of employers reporting taxable wages and in the 
number of employees receiving taxable wages 
under the old-age and survivors insurance program 
continued through the third quarter of 1940.! The 
number of employers reporting for the third 
quarter of 1940 reached nearly 2.0 million and 
was the highest since the beginning of the program. 
The 27.7 million employees on the last day or last 
pay roll of the quarter and 29.2 million employees 
with taxable wages during the quarter also repre- 
sent the highest levels thus far attained. The 
large increase in the number of employees during 
the third quarter of 1940, as well as on the last day 
or pay roll of the quarter, as compared with the 


1 These data do not represent the total number of employers and employees 
and total earnings in the United States, but only that portion included under 
the old-age and survivors insurance program. 





1 Data partly estimated and subject to revision. Data are presented quar 
teri: for first publication of series, see the Bulletin, November 1940, pp. 7 
Jumber of employers corresponds to number of employer returns. 
return may relate to more than 1 establishment if — operates neal 
separate establishments but reports for concern as a W 
3 Data not available. 


second quarter of 1940, probably results from 
increased jobs due to the defense program. 

Average taxable wages per employee for the 
third quarter of 1940 were lower than for the first 
and second quarters of 1940, but higher than for 
any quarter of the previous 2 years. The decline 
from the earlier quarters of 1940 is partly due to 
the fact that wages over $3,000 a year paid to an 
employee are not taxable. Since the first $3,000 
is generally reported in the early quarters of the 
year for employees with higher earnings, the 
employee and his earnings in excess of $3,000 are 
excluded from subsequent tax returns. 


Table 4.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in Washington, 
cumulative through December 1940 and for December 1940 





Cumulative through December | 




































| 
December Pending 
Type of benefit claim l ' ' ] as of 
| Received |« Allowed [Withdrawn Disallowed | Received | Allowed |Withdrawn| Disallowed | Pee # 
' } | 
Ee eee | 380, 743 332, 004 7, 863 | 17, 648 31,246 | 28,317 661 | 1,954 23, 138 
| 451,104 | 132,877 5, 229 5, 591 9, 345 | 8, 700 349 | 420 7,407 
"| 38453 34,814 691 949 2, 760 | 2711 51 102 1) 999 
‘| 70,004 60, 151 1, 187 3, 408 6, 490 | 5, 884 132 | 522 5, 258 
5, 555 4, 665 41 282 729 | 640 8 | 7 567 
| 26, 673 23, 602 226 1,101 2, 571 | 2, 279 37 163 1, 744 
1, 671 969 53 545 138 | 122 12 73 

| 87,288 75, 016 436 5, 72 9, 204 | 7, 981 72 647 6, 059 

















1 Includes children of primary beneficiaries and deceased insured workers. 
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Payments Certified to the Treasury 


Total benefit payments certified to the Treas- 
ury in December 1940 (table 1) amounted to $10.0 
million—0.2 percent less than in November but 
0.3 percent more than the average for the first 5 
months of the current fiscal year. Besides the 
decrease as usual in payments to former carrier 
pensioners, a large decrease occurred in retro- 
active payments for employee annuities. Lump- 
sum death benefit payments were larger in Decem- 
ber than in the previous month. Current monthly 
payments on employee annuities continued to rise, 
although the increase was considerably smaller 
than usual. The large decrease in retroactive 
payments and the small increase in current month- 
ly payments on employee annuities are accounted 
for by the relatively small number of new certifi- 
cations in December, chiefly because of the smaller 
number of adjudication man-days worked. 

Total net payments for the first 6 months of the 
current fiscal year amounted to $60.0 million 
compared with $55.9 million for the corresponding 
period a year ago. Total net payments author- 
ized by the Board since the beginning of the rail- 
road retirement system for all classes of benefits 
have amounted to $368.3 million. 

” *Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, Social Security Board. 


Operations Under the Railroad Retirement Act* 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


Because of the relatively small number of new 
certifications, the monthly increase in in-force 
figures was also unusually small. Employee 
annuities in force on December 31, 1940, numbered 
685 more than on November 30, compared with 
an increase of 1,039 in November over October 
and of 1,248 in October over September. The 
685 net addition in December resulted from the 
1,370 new certifications, 692 deaths, and minor 
adjustments (table 2). New certifications in 
November numbered 1,698 and in October 1,846. 

The number of survivor annuities in force on 
December 31 was 25 greater than on November 
30, while the number of death-benefit annuities 
was smaller by 10. The number of pensions in 
force decreased by 341. 

The number of lump-sum death benefits certi- 
fied in December was 978; in November, the num- 
ber was 862. 


Average Payments 

The average monthly payment on employee 
annuities initially certified in December was 
$62.70. Nearly 26 percent of the annuities 
initially certified in December are subject to 
recertification because complete evidence on 
service, earnings, and other information relating 
to the amount payable was not on hand at the 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment 
for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 














. Pensions to ; Lump-sum 
, = - Total pay- Employee : Surviyor an- | Death-bene- 
Period and administrative action ments annuities a — buities fit annuities K. § 
Net benefit payments: 
Cumulative through December 1940_....................-.. 2 $368, 339, 841 $257, 400, 384 $101, 481, 220 $2, 643, 712 $2, 101, 289 $4, 713, 233 
Fiscal year 
| ETE a oe Aarne Pee CW Eee See 4, 514, 617 |). 2 re ae 36, 751 ng Ee 
DTI sir 0:2: snuichisicd-esepniath tc thdbcnbanioeied mai am dia ciate 82, 654, 660 46, 930, 329 34, 701, 617 388, 479 509, 217 35, 017 
ES, uit ace 5 uid witcich des deiebin-avaeicion aan edaaandasonnilchmeian 107, 131, 438 75, 418, 986 28, 887, 973 787, 240 716, 261 1, 320, 976 
RETR EES OR SRS ESE KE OET OT H,- 114, 025, 141 529, 592 25, 975, 863 912, 895 495, 200 2, 111, 590 
1940-41 (through December) _._...........- ES 60, 013, 983 46, 112, 457 11, 915, 765 518, 345 221, 765 1, 245, 649 
ee a aa 10, 040, 073 782, 583 1, 955, 018 88, 443 35, 831 178, 197 
EELS ASIEN. 9, 430, 922 7, 347, 356 1, 974, 900 82, 465 , e } AR aa 
SRN, nn sin ncinteneneeieduiseenacation™ 500, 850 498 1, 385 6, 259 MR Lee 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments. __...............- 876, GES fo 2c ncnc sce ndcalecenu cn dn eunedalevepeedamilleeannaee 178, 858 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) _................- 70, 556 48, 270 21, 268 281 75 660 
RI aR eS (6 ES WEE Ae 10, 024, 464 7, 751, 987 1, 942, 615 88, 379 35, 681 205, 801 
In-force payments...........-- Diab ceatie wie edhiedacoueies ds 9, 458, 947 7, 304, 34 1, 955, 448 Si MEP ha... 
RI SR a omer 426, 359 404, 774 , 829 5, 208 tg RR 
Lump-sum death-benefit payments. -_-_..............-.-- 206, 349 |. oncccucmnicanwassecumsssaebemsauibes aii giinlenn 206, 349 
Cancelations and repayments (deduct) _...............-- 67, 192 47, 128 18, 663 145 706 548 




















'! For definitions of classes of payments see the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 
Cents are omitted in all figures. Data relate to months ended on 20th 
calendar day. 

* Total benefit payments certified to the Secreta 


of the Treasury are 
$9.0 million more than total benefit payments issu 


by disbursing officer 
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as shown on p. 106, table 7. This difference results almost entirely from 
payments for annuities and pensions in force at end of month which are 
certified to the Secretary of the Treasury during month and for which checks 
are not drawn by disbursing officer until first of following month. 
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time of initial certification. It is estimated that 
the average monthly amount of recent initial 
certifications will increase from 2 to 2% percent 
when those subject to recertification are certi- 
fied on a final basis. 

For all employee annuities in force at the end 
of December, including those subject to recerti- 
fication, the average was $65.61. The average 
monthly pension in force at the end of December 
was $58.78. For survivor annuities the average 
monthly payment amounted to $32.87, and for 
death-benefit annuities to $35.49. The average 
payment for lump-sum death-benefits certified 
in December was $209.79. 


Type of Credited Service of Employee An- 
nuitants 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, service 
credit toward an annuity is granted for periods 
not only subsequent to, but also under certain 
conditions for service prior to, the dates with 
reference to which taxes and wage reports began— 
March 1, 1936, under the Taxing Act of 1935 
and January 1, 1937, under the Carriers Taxing 
Act of 1937.’ 

The distribution of employee annuities certified 
through June 1940, by type of service credited 
and by fiscal year in which they accrued, shows 
that nearly all of them involved prior-service 


1 See the Bulletin, July 1939, pp. 3-5. 





credit; 19.7 percent involved prior service only, 
and 80.2 percent involved service acquired both 
prior and subsequent to the specified dates (table 
3). Employee annuities based on subsequent 
service only were but a fraction of 1 percent of the 
total. 

The proportion of annuities certified on the 
basis of prior service only was obviously largest in 
the earlier years of the operation of the system, 
amounting to 84.5 percent for the fiscal year 1935- 
36 and 44.2 percent for the fiscal year 1936-37, 
Since then the number of annuities with prior 
service only has declined sharply to 4.3 percent 
for 1939-40. The percentages for the later years 
will probably be increased somewhat by later 
certifications, since annuities based on prior 
service only require more frequently than annuities 
based on other service a determination that an 
employment relation existed on August 29, 1935, 
This determination usually delays adjudication 
somewhat. 


Claims for Military-Service Credit 
Implementing the provisions of the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940, wherein time spent in 
military service prior to January 1, 1937, is, under 
certain conditions, creditable as service in the 
computation of an annuity under the Railroad 
Retirement Act,’ the Board supplied application 


2 See the Bulletin, November 1940, p. 86. 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable as of 
Dec. 31, 1940! 
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Total Employee annuities peed ane Survivor annuities ous a 
Period and administrative action —_—- 
7 Monthly | ~ Monthly |, Monthly | Monthly | Monthly 
Number | ‘amount | NUmber| ‘amount | Number! “amount | Number amount | Number | amount 
In force as of Nov. 30, 1940_.............-- 148, 882 | $9,430,922 | 112,025 | $7,347, 356 33, 609 | $1,974, 900 2, 510 $82, 465 738 $26, 199 
During December 1940: # 
Initial certifications. -.-...........-.--- 1, 484 89, 998 1, 370 85, 899 2 167 30 978 82 | 2, 953 
Terminations by death__............- 1, 120 67, 097 692 44, 664 328 18, 880 8 232 92 | 3, 319 
Net adjustments--..................-.- 5 +5, 124 +7 +5, 751 —15 —739 +3 IGG |.2...22200) +6 
Cumulative through December 1940: * 
Initial certifications. ...............-- 190,772 | 11,363,806 | 134,464 | 8, 282,021 48,525 | 2,809, 100 2, 681 87, 357 5, 102 | 185, 326 
Terminations by death.._..........-- 41,067 | 2,395, 684 21, 332 1, 378, 988 15, 219 851, 986 143 4, 557 4, 373 | 160, 151 
Pe IIE. 6 onsen e252. 2-- —464 | +490, 826 —422 | +491, 309 —38 —1, 665 3 +517 —1 | +665 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1940_.........-..-.-- 149,241 | 9,458,947 | 112,710 | 7,394,341 33,268 | 1,955, 448 2, 535 83, 317 728 25, 840 
































1 Figures (cents omitted) based on month ended on 20th calendar day in 
which annuity or pension was first certified or terminated upon notice of 
death, or in which other administrative action was taken by the Board 
rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue, bene- 
ficiary died, or administrative action was effective. In-force payments as of 
end of month reflect administrative action through the 20th. Correction 
for a claim certified or terminated in error or for an incorrect amount is made 
in figures for month in which error was discovered and not in figures for month 
in which error was made. To this extent, figures shown here may differ 
slightly from administrative action. 

2 In afew cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 


death of 1 individual. Such payments are here counted as single items. 
Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period 
for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all terminations 
are of latter type. 

3 Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payments and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum payments). Recertifications, which are included 
in net adjustments, ordinarily result in additions to amount payable but do 
not affect number of cases adjusted. 
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blanks to some 45,000 annuitants and applicants 
with less than 30 years of service who might 
benefit by the allowance for military service. 

The returns to this inquiry filed with the Board 
through December 31, 1940, numbered only 486; 
the weekly number of applications apparently 
had already reached a maximum and was rapidly 
tapering off. This relatively small number of 
applications for military service credit is explained 
by the fact that most of the employees subject to 
the act who had military service in the World 
War have not yet reached retirement age, while 
few annuitants had military service in the Spanish- 
American War. 
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Table 3.—Percentage distribution of employee an- 
nuities certified through June 1940, by type of service 
credited, for fiscal year in which annuities began to 


accrue 











Percentage distribution 
Period in which bene- Prior Subse- 
fits began to accrue | Number and sub-| Prior quent 
Total service 
sequent onl service 
service y only 
Cumulative through 
June 100............. 124, 055 100.0 80.2 19.7 0.1 
Fiscal year 
1985-86...........- 4, 095 100.0 15.5 | ee epee eo 
a 29, 143 100.0 55.8 44.2 (‘) 
i ani 52, 565 100.0 88.6 11.3 
1938-39 _ 23, 691 100.0 93.1 6.7 2 
1939-40 14, 561 100.0 95.5 4.3 2 





























1 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


Social Insurance Payments Under Selected Programs 


Payments under four selected social insurance 
programs for workers in commercial and industrial 
employment showed in December the first in- 
crease since July (chart 1). While total certifi- 
cations of $48.9 million during the month exceeded 
payments in October and November, they were 
less than payments in any other 1940 month and 
about $9 million less than the average monthly 
payments in 1940. 

The increase of $3.3 million in December over 
November was shared by all programs except rail- 
road retirement (table 1). The smallest percent- 
age increase—4.5 percent—was in State unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits; the largest—211.7 
percent—in railroad unemployment insurance 
benefits. The latter payments of $2.4 million 
reflect a seasonal increase of unemployment in 
the railroad industry and the more liberal benefit 


formula under the recent amendments. In addi- 
tion, they were inflated by payments in December 
for unemployment in November, resulting from 
administrative delays in connection with the 
amendments. The State unemployment com- 
pensation payments of $30.9 million were for the 
second time this year less than those for the cor- 
responding month of 1939. This decrease un. 
doubtedly reflects the influence of the defense 
program in lessening the seasonal decline in 
employment. 

Payments under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program of the Social Security Act in- 
creased 7.0 percent. Lump-sum death payments 
under the 1935 act, to survivors of workers who 
died before 1940, continued to decline—to $25,000; 
both monthly payments and lump-sum death pay- 
ments under the 1939 amendments increased. Al- 


Chart 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-December 1940 
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though the monthly value of the railroad retire- 
ment roll (table 2, p. 92) increased 0.3 percent and 
jump-sum payments increased 15.7 percent, the 
total amount certified during the month decreased 
0.1 percent because of fewer new certifications 
and the resultant smaller amount of retroactive 


payments. 


Total payments under the four programs in the 
calendar year 1940—$694.7 million—were 24.0 
percent higher than in 1939. The increase was 
shared by all programs but was proportionately 
greater for the old-age and survivors insurance 
programs—27.4 percent—than for unemployment 


insurance programs—23.1 percent. With the 
beginning in 1940 of monthly benefits under the 
old-age and survivors insurance provisions of the 
Social Security Act, 1940 payments were almost 
three times the 1939 payments of $13.9 million. 
Lump-sum death benefits in 1940 under both the 
1935 act and the amendments were 15.6 percent 
less than lump-sum payments during 1939. 
Obviously, many persons who would have received 
only lump-sum payments under the 1935 act 
received monthly payments under the amend- 
ments. Monthly benefits, which totaled only 
$76,000 in the first month of payments, January 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-40, and by month, January 
1939-December 1940 } 






































{In thousands] 
Unemployment in- 
Old-age and survivors insurance payments surance payments 
_ Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement 
— Under |pnder 
Year and month Total State f= ey 
Monthly | Lump-sum unem- Unem- 
Total | penefits— | death pay- | Lump-sum| Employee | Survivor | Lump- Total — ployment 
primary, ments payments | annuities | and death- sum sai Insur- 
supplemen-| under 1939 | under 1935 | and pen- benefit death laws¢ | ance Act? 
tary, and amend- act ‘ sions annuities | payments 
survivors?| ments? 
1936 total $816 GEE bi.cinnsccuccculntcescpentseliabsemiaaane $683 GB Levi ccnnin $131 ere 
1937 total... _. 43, 855 a $1, 278 40, 001 OB vomuduitinees 2, 132 / 3. | eae 
1938 total YT * 3 UC) ee See 10, 478 96, 749 1, 401 $200 | 396,401 | 396,401 |_......._. 
1939 total........_.. i 18 | eee ee 13, 895 107, 282 1, 450 1,926 | 435,587 | 429,820 $5, 767 
EEE Seer ate 39, 307 | SRE Carer 1, 255 8, 616 110 123 29, 203 SIE Biicatnitcienns 
= Sas APRNs 45, 059 | ESS See 1, 169 8, 874 108 163 34, 745 | & 5 See 
A 59, 637 + | SSRSERRES 1, 541 8, 842 140 21 48, 873 48, 873 |_......._. 
a SAE LE OF 44, 157 0) BS Se 1, 466 8, 883 128 222 33, 458 | 
Rain aininred Gein Gacdeaoedin 50, 627 | ESS Sa eT 1, 525 8, 883 125 164 39, 930 39, 930 j.......... 
rR” 53, 787 | 2S Saas 1, 518 8, 817 138 153 43, 161 . 8 4 See 
TN , 208 | SI DEPRES: 1, 323 8, 871 125 106 35, 873 35, 596 277 
CEERI SA 55, 667 |, ERR 953 8, 927 112 162 45, 513 44, 491 1,022 
— ERETERETTNCLEL SE 45, 076 | SEES Stee 793 9, 054 126 117 34, 986 33, 656 1, 330 
RP SIRES RAE = 37, 907 EEE: RE PRa EE: 806 9, 134 109 191 27, 667 26, 690 977 
eae ercse: , 692 | ae CCS 891 9, 189 121 170 29, 321 28, 369 952 
ORES 42, 926 | REAR SS TE: 655 9, 192 108 114 32, 857 31, 648 1,209 
asin ctcacadisadions 604,701 | 158, 702 $28, 858 $8, 905 2, 829 114, 168 1, 446 2,496 | 535,909 520,110 15, 889 
EIR ne 53, 296 10, 410 7 3 913 9, 141 113 164 42, 886 41, 066 1,820 
RRS 56, 753 10, 605 251 159 584 9, 299 114 198 46, 148 44, 351 1, 797 
RRR PARA 60, 544 11, 588 915 659 412 9, 310 114 178 48, 956 47,142 1,814 
a Mbsllbnctnahes iabiblenaocmee GA 56, 057 12, 185 1, 288 795 238 9, 483 123 258 43, 872 42, 292 1, 580 
SU diailaoictn cnibthcitpiniinichaib aie 68, 418 12, 347 1, 625 7 256 9, 386 13 222 56, 071 54, 897 1,174 
RRR: Orta 67, 642 13, 147 2, 266 886 125 9, 520 120 230 54, 495 53, 637 858 
RNP RS ve AN: 69,956 | 13,503 2,712 904 69 9, 508 120 190 | 56,453 55,750 703 
5 SRE Ps ae 66, 625 13, 935 3, 138 NOt 53 9, 639 118 183 52, 690 51, 701 989 
IS iis ccnckcnaincendpiccceiac ta 52, 424 14, 803 3, 633 1, 039 61 9, 696 121 253 | 37,621 | 36,595 1,026 
as iiss ds odorata casing 529 15, 348 4, 109 1, 064 54 9, 753 132 236 33, 181 32, 231 950 
”SReRgoE: 45, 574 15, 241 4, 262 900 39 9, 738 124 178 30,333 | 29, 561 772 
lin teitenivgaaaidekiniee . 15, 590 4, 583 957 25 9, 695 124 206 33, 293 30, 887 2, 406 






































sae to individual beneficiaries under programs; figures exclude 


cost of administration. 


1 Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including 
Tetroactive Cope 
* Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after 


Dee. 31 
for month in which worker died. 
‘ Figures for Sep 


, 1939, in cases where no survivor was entitled to monthly benefits 
tember 1939 and subsequent months are for lum 


death payments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 
190. Figures through August 1939 include payments at age 65 total 


$9.9 million; for meaty distribution of these payments, see the 


March 1940, p. 31, table 


Bulletin, 


‘Amounts certified during month ended on 20th calendar day to the 
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Secretary of the Treasury for t. Figures for any period represent 
payments certified during , including retroactive payments, minus 
cancelations reported during period. by State pa: a 
o issued, as reported agencies Bureau 
t Security, Research and Statistics Division. 

939- amoun 








1940, increased every month; the total disburse- 
ments for the first year amounted to $28.9 million. 

Payments of $118.1 million under the Railroad 
Retirement Act represented an increase of only 
6.7 percent over 1939. This program has passed 
the stage of rapid growth, and aggregate monthly 
payments were only 6.4 percent greater in 1940 
than in 1939. Lump-sum death payments in 1940 
numbered 4,000 less than in 1939 because of a 
backlog of such claims in the early months of 1939, 
but the total paid on these claims in 1940 was 
$570,000 or 30 percent more. This increase results 
from the gradually increasing period of covered 
employment and the accumulation of wages on 
which lump-sum payments are based. 

Total payments under the State unemployment 
compensation laws were 21.0 percent higher in 
1940 than in 1939. This increase results in part 





from the fact that 1940 was the first full year of 
benefit payment in all the States. A major factor 
in the increase was higher base-period earnings in 
1939 which qualified more workers for benefits in 
1940 and increased their maximum total benefits, 
especially in connection with the liberalized bene- 
fit formulas in the amended laws of some States, 
Since payments under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to workers previously covered 
by the State laws began in July 1939, 1940 pay- 
ments of $15.9 million represent the first full year 
of operation under that program and are not 
comparable with 1939 payments of $5.8 million. 

The number of beneficiaries under the various 
programs in December (table 2) reflects changes 
which are sometimes at variance with the changes 
in the total payments certified during the month. 
The number of annuitants under the Railroad 


Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by month, January 1939- 
December 1940 























{In thousands] 
; Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under State | Under the 
Seaeey a — eine unemploy- _—— 
nefits— ea Lump-sum mployee urvivor ment com- Jnemploy- 
primary, payments payments annuities and death- a ~<a pensation | ment co- 
supplemen- under under and benefit ts? laws ¢ ance Act? 
tary,and | 1939amend-| 1935 act? pensions‘ | annuities+s | P®y™men 
survivors ! ments ? 
18.7 123.0 2.1 BY O67.3 |... 50cseume 
17.5 124.6 2.2 1.9 FOB. 8 jnccccocosstinn 
21.7 126. 1 2.3 2.6 O63. 2 | .0.0..6és00me 
19.4 127.4 2.4 2.2 685. 1 |---2---2--2eee 
19.3 128. 6 2.5 1.6 770.0 | nccccconaieal 
18. 2 129.7 2.6 1.3 908. 3 | ..cucucosene 
15.7 130.7 2.6 .8 764.9 18.3 
10.9 131.5 2.6 | 1.2 797.2 30.5 
8.6 132.6 2.7 9 729.9 50.2 
8.6 133.7 2.7 1.3 501.7 30.5 
9.4 134.9 2.7 1.2 637.0 28.3 
6.8 136. 1 2.8 oF 658. 3 37.3 
3.7 () 8.9 136. 6 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
8.4 1.0 6.2 137.6 2.8 1.2 985. 5 52.8 
32.6 4.3 5.2 138. 4 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 57.4 
52.7 5.3 3.3 139.3 3.0 1.4 960.7 50.9 
72.5 5.0 3.8 140. 2 3.0 1.3 1, 201.0 35.0 
96.7 6.1 2.1 141.2 3.1 1.2 1, 268. 6 31.4 
120.8 6.3 1.3 142.1 3.1 1.0 1, 220.0 22.3 
143. 4 5.6 1.1 143.0 3.1 1.0 1,121.8 31.1 
164.9 7.3 1.3 143.9 3.2 1.3 875.4 37.8 
190.0 7.5 1.1 144.9 3.2 | | 698. 1 2.9 
207.4 |* 6.4 -8 145. 6 3.2 .9 676.1 20.3 
225.7 6.7 26 146.0 3.3 1.0 666. 6 73.7 





























1 Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury during month. 

2 Number of deceased wage earners with respect to whose wage records 
payments were made. 

3 Number of wage earners with respect to whose wage records payments 
were made. Figures for September 1939 and subsequent months are for 
lum) death ‘oy with respect to deaths of covered workers prior 
to ay 1, 1940. igures for January-August 1939 include 59,380 indi- 
viduals who received pa: nts at age 65; for monthly distribution of these 
beneficiaries, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

4 Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of 
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death rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or 
beneficiary died. 

5 Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 
twice, but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 
as 


¢For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during 


middle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of 


weeks of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within month. 
7 Number of individuals receiving benefits during second and third weeks 
of month for days of unemployment in registration periods of 15 consecutive 
ep — —— 1940 and of 14 days in December 1940. 
s than 50. 
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Retirement Act shows.a slight increase over No- 
vember, reflecting the gradual growth of the 
obligations of the system which is not apparent 
in the fluctuating figures on total certifications 
for months with varying number of workdays 
(table 1). The average number of claimants re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation in the 4 


Table 3.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly 
benefits certified under the Social Security Act, by 
type of benefit, December 1940 ' 



































~~ distri- 
r tion 
Number a 
Type of benefit of bene- —— 
ficiaries 
Benefl- | Benefits 
ciaries 
Total ---------------| 225,700 | $4, 583, 402 100. 0 100. 0 
NLA Ja ca cacodiuess 114, 007 | 2, 809, 800 50. 5 61.3 
CC ae | 36, 581 493, 980 16, 2 10.7 
PWite’s a 404, 627 13.4 8.8 
Child’s - - ee ae 89, 353 2.8 1.9 
Survivors tanto ae | 75, 112 1, 279, 622 33.3 23.0 
Widow's eee 4, 418 107, 720 2.0 24 
Widow’s current.........-.. | 20, 877 470, 904 9.2 10.3 
ES 48, 993 687, 632 21.7 15.0 
Parent’s......... napy ee | 824 | 13, 366 4 "3 








1 Distribution by type of benefit partly estimated. 


weeks ended in December—667,000—was 1.4 per- 
cent less than the average number in the 5 weeks 
ended in November, though the total payments 
in the calendar month increased 4.5 percent. The 
73,700 railroad unemployment insurance bene- 
ficiaries in the middle 2 weeks of December over- 
state the upward trend in that program because 
of the concentration in those weeks of delayed 
payments for November. 

Totals of beneficiaries under the programs are 
not shown because of the different rate of turn- 
over and the variation in duration of benefits 
under the various programs. Similarly, except 
for lump-sum payments, the annual total of bene- 
ficiaries month by month would not give an 
unduplicated count of beneficiaries during the 
year. The figures presented provide an adequate 
measure, on a different base for each program, of 
the trends in the number of beneficiaries of each 
program. 

By the end of the first year during which 
monthly benefits were payable, claims for such 
benefits aggregating $4.7 million monthly had 
been allowed to 254,984 individual claimants of 
old-age or survivors insurance. In December, 
225,700 of these individuals were certified for 
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monthly benefits; almost 9,000 of them were certi- 
fied for two checks because of time elapsed be- 
tween the dates of entitlement and certification 
for benefits. The 30,000 not certified in Decem- 
ber were beneficiaries whose benefits had been 
terminated because of death, remarriage, or at- 
tainment of age 18; or suspended because of 
earnings in covered employment of $15 or more 
a month or nonattendance at school; or deferred 
because of the receipt of previous lump-sum pay- 
ments at age 65. 

Slightly more than half of the monthly benefi- 
ciaries under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program in December were workers over 65 who 
had retired from covered employment (table 3). 
Almost one-sixth were dependents of primary 
beneficiaries receiving supplementary benefits— 
wives over 65 and unmarried children under 18. 
The remaining one-third were survivors of insured 
workers—widows, orphans, and parents. Because 
each widow receives three-fourths ' and each wife, 
child, or parent, one-half of the wage earner’s 
primary benefit amount, the supplementary and 
the survivors benefits represent a smaller propor- 
tion of the total payments than the number of 
beneficiaries of these types represent of total 
beneficiaries. 

The 225,700 benefit checks under the old-age 
and survivors insurance program represent pay- 
ments to slightly more than 140,000 families. The 
37,000 checks to wives and children of primary 
annuitants supplemented checks to the primary 
annuitants, and most of the 49,000 checks to 
children of deceased annuitants went to families in 
which the mother receives widow’s current bene- 
fits while she has the children in her care. The 
primary beneficiaries and the widows receiving 
benefits of either type always represent separate 
households. Since parent’s benefits are payable 
only when a fully insured worker leaves no widow 
or no unmarried child under 18, the parent bene- 
ficiaries represent additional families. However, 
since two dependent parents of one worker may 
receive separate checks, the 800 parent bene- 
ficiaries represent fewer than 800 families. 

In contrast, the almost 150,000 individuals on 
the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board each 
represent a separate family, for the Railroad 
Retirement Act provides no supplementary bene- 


1 Unless this proportion is reduced by the operation of the limitation on 
total benefits for 1 family. 
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fits. These railroad beneficiaries included 146,000 
retired railroad workers receiving pensions and 
annuities, totaling almost $9.5 million per month, 
and 3,300 survivors of such annuitants, receiving 
$109,000 per month. During 1940 the number of 
pensioners previously taken over from the rolls 
of the carriers decreased by more than 4,000, and 
employee annuitants increased by more than 
14,000. The surviving spouses of annuitants who 
had elected joint and survivor annuities (with a 


decrease in their own annuities during their life. 
time) increased almost 500—to 2,535—while the 
number of 12-month death-benefit annuities to 
next of kin of annuitants under the 1935 act re. 
mained approximately 700. Thus, survivor ap. 
nuitants under the Railroad Retirement Ag 
represent only 2.2 percent of the total annuitants, 
and their annuities only 1.2 percent of the total 


annuities payable under that act at the end of 
1940. 


Financial and Economic Data 

The second largest budget ever submitted to 
Congress was presented in January 1941, with pro- 
vision for the continuance in full measure of the 
social security programs. A $29.2 million rise over 
the fiscal year 1940-41 in appropriations for pro- 


grams under the Social Security and Wagner. 
Peyser Acts is recommended in line with expanded 
Federal-State programs under existing law. Esti- 
mated 1941-42 expenditures, exclusive of appro- 
priations to the old-age and survivors insurance 


Chart 1.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarter, 1936-40 ' 
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1 Excludes grants for vocational rehabilitation. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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trust fund, represent approximately 2.7 percent of 
the total budget for the year as compared with 3.3 
percent in 1940-41. Total receipts under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions and Federal Un- 
employment Tax Acts are estimated at $816 mil- 
lion for 1941-42 as compared with the estimate of 
$756 million for 1940-41 and actual collections of 
$712 million in 1939-40. Collections under these 
two tax acts represent 9.1 percent of the estimated 
total Federal receipts for 1941-42 as compared 
with 9.9 percent of estimated receipts of 1940-41. 
The budget estimates and recommendations for 
the various phases of the social security program 
are discussed below in conjunction with financial 
data for the 5-year period in which the social 
security program has been in operation. 


Appropriations and Expenditures 


During the period in which the Social Security 
Act has been in effect, $1,153 million has been dis- 
bursed in Federal grants to States for public assist- 
ance, child and maternal welfare, and public- 
health work, $61 million has been paid in benefits 
under the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
program, and $201 million has been granted to 
States for administration of unemployment com- 
pensation. 

Total administrative expenditures and grants to 
States under the Social Security Act reached a 
new peak of $423.1 million in 1940. Expenditures 
for the grants-in-aid programs under the Social 
Security Board increased 17 percent from 1939 to 
1940, and 11 percent from 1938 to 1939. Grants 
under the Children’s Bureau rose in general at an 
increasing rate throughout the period 1936-40 
while public-health grants declined slightly in 1938. 

Chart 1 shows the quarterly totals of Federal 
grants to States under the Social Security Act for 
the period 1936-40. Throughout the 5 years the 
largest expenditure for grants to States has been 
made under the public assistance program, princi- 
pally for old-age assistance. Old-age assistance 
grants amounted to 62.9 percent and 65.0 percent 
of total grants to States under the act in 1940 and 
1939, respectively. 

During the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year over half of the total 1940-41 appropriations 
for old-age assistance, unemployment compensa- 
tion administration, and child-welfare services 
were expended. Grants for all other programs 
were running below 50 percent. Total grants for 
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the first 6 months of the current fiscal year 
exceeded grants for the corresponding period of 
the prior year by $35.2 million. Every program 
except grants for unemployment compensation 
administration shared in this increase (table 1). 

The amount of checks issued to each State 
during 1939-40 under each of the eight grants-in- 
aid programs is shown in table 10. 


Table 1.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 


1939-40 and 1940-41 (expenditures through De- 
cember) ! 

















{In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1939-40 1940-41 
Item Expend- Expend- 
—_ Fan 8 “7 B.. h 
a- ug. 
tions? | Decem-| tions? | Decem- 
ber 3 ber? 
Total, administrative expenses 





and grants to States.......... $383, 844 |$186, 059 |$440, 894 | $227,415 









































Administrative expemses __..........- 25,188 | 10,017 | 27,604 16, 139 
Federal —, Agency, Social 
Security Board ¢................- 24, 750 9,832 | 27,220 13, 195 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
EE Es ete TS 338 154 364 176 
Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census. otha 100 31 110 62 
Department of the Treasury §.____. (5) (®) (6) 2, 706 
Grants to States. -__....... <acclabdsietae 358,655 | 176,042 | 413,200 | 211,277 
Federal Security Agency-.......... 349, 000 | 171,665 | 402,000 | 206,002 
Social Security Board... ........- 339, 500 | 167,670 | 391,000 | 200,843 
Old-age assistance... .......... 225,000 | 114,288 | 245,000 | 133,163 
Aid to cepentans children - ._-- 45,000 | 18,659) 75,000 32, 247 
Aid to the bilind............... 8, 000 2,857 | 10,000 
—— oat compensation 
| _ RRERRIE Os 61, 500 | 731,866 | 61,000 | 731,775 
Putte — Service: Public- 
RES SS 9, 500 3,995 | 11,000 5, 159 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
I iin naduidntiusadatianned 9, 655 4,377 | 11,200 5, 274 
a aa and child-health serv- 
EE ae 4, 800 2, 090 5, 820 2, 697 
Serviews for crippled children _- 3, 350 1, 565 3, 870 1,818 
Child -welfare services __......... 1, 505 722 1,510 759 











! Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Secu- 
rity Act, because they are not se ted from other Federal funds for similar 
purposes. Such is the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for 
which $111,500 was appropriated in 1939-40 and $113,000 in 1940-41 for admin- 
istration in the Office of Education, and $1 — in 1939-40 and $2 — 
in es for grants to States. For disease and sanitation ry aye 
the U. Public Health Service, appropriations were ps Sy m4 1939-40 
and $1, as, 000 in 1940-41 in addition to grants to States sho — in Fa table. 

1 Excludes unexpended balance of a bm oe priations for —e —— 
a for 1939-40 include ad nal appropriations of $17.3 
approved Aug. 9 : 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. T . Ineludes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 

‘Includes amounts expended by the Board in connection with adminis- 
tration of title II of the act, reimbursed to = fund of the Treasury under 
sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social roa 

5 Represents amounts expended b treasury Department in 
tion with administration of title II of Pe § Social Seen Security Act and the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to — d of the Treasury 
under sec. 201 (f) of the amended Social Security A 

6 Not available. 

' Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for employ- 
ment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment compen- 
sation program. Excludes grants to States for employment service bem == 
tration under the Wagner-Peyser Act, for which $3.5 million was appropriated 
in 1939-40 and $3 million in 1940-41. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. 8S. Tremmry’ expenditures). 











The budget for the fiscal year 1941-42 raises the 
estimated expenditures for grants to States admin- 
istered by the Social Security Board to $414 
million, an increase of 8.5 percent over the $381.5 
million in 1940-41. Larger appropriations are 
recommended for all grants to States except grants- 
in-aid for the blind. Each program shows higher 
estimated expenditures, with the largest percent- 
age increase (15.4 percent) applying to aid to 
dependent children and the largest absolute in- 
crease ($20 million) to old-age assistance (table 2). 

Appropriations for grants-in-aid programs 
administered by agencies other than the Social 
Security Board are maintained in the 1942 budget, 
with two exceptions, at the maximum levels 
authorized in the amended Social Security Act. 
The recommended appropriation for vocational 
rehabilitation under title V of the act is about 
$2.7 million as compared with $3.5 million author- 
ized, and that for disease and sanitation investiga- 
tion under title VI is $1.6 million as compared with 
$2.0 million authorized. 


Tax Collections 


At the end of 1940 cumulative Federal taxes in 
connection with the Social Security Act totaled 
$2.5 billion. Of this amount, $2.2 billion or 85.2 
percent represented Federal insurance contribu- 
tions and $377 million Federal unemployment 
taxes. Annual collections since the passage of the 
Social Security Act are shown in table 3, as well as 
collections under the Carriers Taxing Act, the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, and 
the State unemployment compensation programs. 

This table is presented as a counterpart to 
table 1, page 95, which summarizes benefit dis- 
bursements under the various social insurance 
programs. The contributions table departs from 
Treasury accounting procedures in showing both 
Federal and State collections and in showing total 
Federal collections even though a portion of these 
collections are not included in net Treasury 
receipts. 

All social insurance taxes, whethér included in 
or excluded from net receipts of the Treasury, may 
be considered as taxes earmarked for social insur- 
apce purposes. Collections under the Carriers 
Taxing Act are used to finance administrative 
expenses of the Railroad Retirement Board or are 
transferred to the railroad retirement account. 
Ninety percent of railroad unemployment insur- 


100 





Table 2.—Appropriations under the Social Security 
Act, fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 











1940-41 | 1941-49 
Item (actual) | (estimate) 
ee 
WORE soiiicsewsaens Se sierisbareniaiests -.----| $444, 941, 460 |$474, 081 $474, 081, 7 
Federal Security Agency. ................--..-- 433, 267, 460 “462, 407,90 407, 791 
Social Security Board.....--.......----.-..--| 418, 200, 960 | 446, 944 79) 
Salaries and expenses... napintas 27, 209,960 | 25, 944, 79) 
NE icc cccnsascctbeesud 391, C00, 000 421, 000, 000 
Old-age assistance -- ---| 245, 000, 000 | 270, 000, 000 
Aid to dependent children. ........|_ 75,000, C00 | 78, 000, 009 
Aid to the blind_.-...--.--_---- 10;.000; 000 | 10% 000; 
Unemployment ee ad- 

ministration........_. ; 61, 000,000 | 63, 000, 099 
Public Health Service...........- 12, 625,000 | 12, 625, 009 
Grants to States for public- health work | 11,000, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
Disease and sanitation investigation __.__) 1, 625, 000 1, 625, 000 
Ene 2, 432, 500 | 2, 838, 000 
Salaries and expenses__.-.........--- 113, 000 | 113, 000 

Grants to States for vocational rehabili- | 
QU nciicbbspdidccusciinietbidnssine | 2,319,500 | 2, 725,000 
Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau... _ - | 11, 564, 000 11, 564, 000 
Salaries and expenses..................-- ond 364, 000 364, 000 
Grants to States___.. 11, 200,000 | 11, 200,009 
Maternal and child-health services - 5,820,000 | 5, 820, 009 
Services for crippled children-__-......-.| 3, 870,000 | 3,870,000 
Child-welfare services. -........--.... | 1,510,000 | 1, 510, 000 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 110, 000 110, 000 
Salaries and expenses___._..............---- 110, 000 | 110,00 





Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1942. 


ance contributions are deposited in the railroad 
unemployment insurance account; the remaining 
10 percent is permanently appropriated by con- 
gressional act to the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund. The total amount 
of collections under the Federal Insurance Contri- 
butions Act is appropriated to the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund. However, since 
July 1940 only that portion of the contributions 
which are used to reimburse the Treasury for 
administrative expenses of the Board and the 
Department of the Treasury is included in net 
Federal receipts. The relation of Federal unem- 
ployment taxes to grants to States for unemploy- 
ment compensation administration is discussed 
below in connection with the unemployment 
trust fund. 

Three factors have been primarily responsible 
for changes in Federal unemployment tax receipts, 
Most important is the change in rates from 1 per- 
cent in 1936 to 2 percent in 1937 and to 3 percent 
in 1938. Changes in credits against the Federal 
tax claimed by employers who contributed under 
State laws approved by the Social Security Board 
have also affected collections. Receipts for un- 
employment insurance in 1936 and 1937 included 
almost $41 million which was subsequently ap- 
propriated for refunds to those States which had 
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not collected taxes on 1936 pay rolls and whose 
employers had been paying the full amount of the 
tax to the Federal Government. A third factor 
jis the change in pay rolls subject to taxation. 


Table 3.—Social insurance taxes under selected pro- 
grams for specified periods, 1936-40 


{In thousands) 


























Onan, 908 ears Unemployment insurance 
| 
Railroad 
Period Federal | Taxon ail ~~ - = Federal — 
insurance Ray ment con-| “Wie | ment 
contribu- |Siinioy.| tribu- | Pov | insur- 
tions ! — »¥"| tions # tax 4 ance 
contribu- 
tions § 
Cumulative through 
December 1940... _. $2, 171, 221) $447, 205} $3, 114, 711| $376, 760| $82, 644 
Calendar year: | 
aE Cone 183} () ee 
ARR REE 492,814) 92,652 (¢) 7 90, 690]......... 
RS 473, 527; 110, 929 778, 392; 88, 745)_..___ a 
aE 567,605) 113,219 824,879) 102,001) 16,082 
RSE 637, 275| 130,222) 853,824) 105, 379| 66, 562 
1939 
ET 28, 866) 872 92,775} 12,878)_........ 
icsissicsedunnce 102, 239} 27,505} 100,647) 52,119)... 
Bicsncccdsecencove 2, 187| 27) =: 26,857} 1, 671/......... 
So cremistinoretial 27, 097} 388 78,603) 2,811|_....._.. 
aS pee 109,093) 6, 103) 92,711} 9, 125)......_.. 
I 8, 287| 21, 075 11, 871 ars 
July... -a----| 82, 704] 606) 87,385] 2,667|........- 
ERR | 106,555] 4,446) 112,084) 8,066)... -_. 
September... ._. 2,501; 23,741) ‘10,119 (cee 
T sa 31,449, 1,171) 105,148} 2, 936}... 
117,479} 4,176 95,142} 7, 981) 691 
4, = 23, 018} 11, 537 519} 15, 391 
} | 
31, 149) 446} 120,807) 13, 665 2 
115,227} 5, 405 95,118) 57, 043) 949 
2, 254| 25, 406) 9, 074 1,213} 15,934 
35, 843) 328} 100,033) 3, 022! 17 
122,489} 5, 778) 96,972} 8,894) 1,378 
2,895} 26, 356) 10, 535} 1,020} 14,783 
38, 064 529| 104, 497 504 12 
123,829) 7, 052 95,623} 8,132) 1, 180 
September 2,759) 24, 587 7, 861 584} 15, 065 
| RS eae. 34, 500) 366) 115, 721 2, 747| 22 
TE 125,124) 4,804) 85,117) 7,998) 868 
December. ..........--| 558, 16, 331 


,141| 29,166 12, 464| 





1 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426), payable by employers 
and employees. 

1 Tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Carriers Taxing Act, — by carriers and employees. 

+ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from em- 
ployers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. For differences in State rates, see p. 46, table 7, footnote 4. 
Includes contributions based on wages from railroad industry prior to July 1, 
1939. Subsequent transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 

ce account in unemployment trust fund, amounting to $98.2 million 
as of Dec. 31, 1940, are not deducted. Figures reported by State agencies are 
corrected as of Jan. 30, 1941. 

‘ Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Internal Revenue Code (ch. 9, subch. C, sec. 1607) payable by employers 
only. Amounts represent Federal tax collections after deduction for amounts 
paid Ste State unemployment funds on covered wages earned in previous 

r year. 

' Tax effective July 1, 1939, based on wages for employment as defined in 
Unemployment Insurance Act, art byemployersonly. Com- 
puted from data in Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. Ten percent is 
deposited with the Treasury and appropriated to railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund for expenses of the Railroad Retirement 
Board in administering act; remaining 90 percent is deposited in railroad 
{ap insurance account in unemployment trust fund and is not 
included receipts of general and special accounts of the Treasury. Amounts 
therefore differ from figures in table 5, p. 103, which represent only the 10 

percent deposited in the Treasury. 

* State reports not available. 

"Includes $40.6 million subsequently refunded to States which did not 
que taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to Federal 

ernment. 
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Table 4.—Estimates of social security trust fund opera- 
tions, fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 














Item 1940-41 1941-42 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Receipts $723, 659,125 | $795, 867, 450 
Appropriation 667, 500, 000 725, 300, 000 
In 56, 159, 125 70, 567, 450 
Expenditures_______. 106, 220, 000 194, 000, 000 
Benefits 78, 000, 000 165, 000, 000 
Administrative expenses... ............-.- 27, 220, 000 29, 000, 000 
LO Ot ea ioe 618, 439, 125 601, 867, 450 
Total assets of fund, June 30_...............-. 2, 363, 137,081 | 2, 965, 004, 531 
Unemployment trust fund 

Receipts. __...._. ino henaepeiadialicadi daca aaa 1, 015, 178, 400 | 1, 109, 715, 600 
Deposits by States (net) 1_........_....... 801, 800, 000 978, 300, 000 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board_. 61, 200, 000 64, 800, 000 
Transfers from States___................-. 102, 960, 000 2, 000, 000 
Interest on investments_-_-_..............- 49, 278, 400 64, 615, 600 
Wxpenditures..........................«..-...| GRC 423, 500, 000 
Withdrawals by States___.._............. 442, 600, 000 400, 000, 000 

Benefit payments, railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account_.._...........-- 24, 000, 000 23, 500, 000 
Net addition tofund_._._......................| 548, 578,400 686, 215, 600 
Total assets of fund, June 30__..............-- 2, 273, 440, 210 | 2, 959, 655, 810 








1 Deposits minus transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1942. 


The Federal Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, effective in July 1939, removed railroad em- 
ployers from coverage under the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act. This exclusion, and the pro- 
vision under the 1939 amendments to the Social 
Security Act whereby wages in excess of $3,000 a 
year paid by one employer shall be excluded from 
taxation will probably cause a decline in receipts 
for the first time since the taxes were imposed. 

The rates of Federal insurance contributions 
have not changed since the act became effective. 
The amendments in 1939 eliminated the scheduled 
increase in tax rates for the 3 calendar years, 
1940-42. Several changes in coverage have taken 
place, however. Effective retroactively through 
the calendar year 1939, wages of persons aged 65 
and over were taxed; these collections were re- 
ceived in the latter part of the calendar year 1939. 
Other major changes of coverage under the amend- 
ed act were the inclusion of services on American 
vessels and employment in member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System, and the exclusion of cer- 
tain types of services of farm workers. The latter 
coverage amendments became effective January 1, 
1940, and hence affected tax receipts in only the 
last 3 quarters of the calendar year 1940. 

In view of the changes in coverage and antici- 
pated increases in pay rolls in the ensuing years, 
the 1942 budget estimates of collections under 
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the Federal Unemployment Tax Act are $88 
million in 1940-41, and $91 million in 1941-42. 
These estimates indicate a decline from actual 
receipts of $108 million in the fiscal year 1939-40, 
the fiscal-year peak for unemployment tax collec- 
tions. Receipts under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act are estimated at $668 million 
for 1940-41, an increase of $63 million over actual 
receipts in 1939-40, and at $725 million in 1941-42 
(table 4). 

Through December $327.4 million or 49 percent 
of the estimated 1940-41 receipts under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act had been received. 
Current indexes of pay rolls indicate high tax 
receipts in the third quarter of the fiscal year. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics unadjusted index 
of factory pay rolls rose 6.3 points from 116.5 in 
November to 122.8 in December, while the unad- 
justed index of factory employment increased 
from 114.6 to 116.2. The Federal Reserve Board 
unadjusted index of industrial production, how- 
ever, dropped 2 points in December to 133. 





In November three of the four unemployment 
estimates shown in chart 2 show increases. This 
rise in unemployment may not necessarily affect 
tax collections under the Social Security Act, sineg 
it may occur mainly in noncovered employment, 
such as agriculture. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


During the calendar year 1940 Federal unem- 
ployment taxes and Federal old-age insurance 
contributions represented 11.6 percent of total 
Federal receipts as compared with 12.2 percent in 
1939 and 9.4 percent in 1938 (table 5). The 
national defense taxes, adopted in the Revenue 
Act of 1940, were effective during only part of the 
calendar year 1940. With the new revenue 
measures effective throughout the year the propor- 
tion of social security taxes to total Federal re- 
ceipts will probably decline. However, the higher 
levels of business activity and income forecast for 
1941 will be reflected more quickly in social 
security taxes than in other Federal receipts. The 


Chart 2.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-November 1940 
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major portion of the social security collections— 
Federal insurance contributions—lags one quarter 
behind taxable income payments whereas the 
major portion of other Federal receipts—income 
tax payments—lags approximately a year behind 
income payments. The rise from 1938 to 1939 in 
the proportion of social security receipts to total 


Federal receipts resulted in part from the differ- 
ences in the lag between these two types of taxes. 

Total expenditures under the Social Security 
Act during the year, including appropriations or 
transfers to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund, amounted to 9.8 percent of all Federal 
expenditures as compared with 9.7 percent in 1939 


Table 5.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 
















































































{In millions] 
General and special accounts | Public debt 
Receipts of Federal Gov- Expenditures * of Federal Government . 
ernment 
Under the Trust 
Under the Social | Railroad Re- ac- 
| Security Act tirement counts, Change Old- 
Board Excess | &te-,’ in age Rail- 
Period — receipts| ©*C®SS | ceneral — — road 
IN (+) or | Teceibts| “tund Sar yy | Ploy |retire-| All 
Social | Fetire- Net ap- expend-| (+) °F | palance| TOt@l | vors | ment | rent | other 
motail secu: | ESE) All | notq}/Admin-| Propria-, |‘Trans-| All | itures /@xpend- inear~ | am] a0 
‘ x pe ures ance | fund 
rity other istra- fers | Ad fers jother| (—) count 
taxes 1) Une: tive | ‘ansfers | minis-| to rail- (-) was 
ploy- expense| old- | ‘trae | road fund § 
a, and | See and | tive | retire- 
_ grants | “isu. |_ ex: | ment 
| to ance pense* ac- 
States ‘ trust count | 
fund § | 
| | ee 
Calendar year: | | | } | 
1936.......... $4,372) (®) “ 3 72198, 533, $107|..........| $1] -..... $8, 425|—$4, 161!  +$8) —$303)$34, 407)... -_.. $64) ....._. $34, 343 
1937_. --| 6,312) $573) $93) 5, 646) 8, 189 245) $514) 2 $92! 7, 336 —1, 877) +72) +1,067| 37,279} $513 625 36, 091 
Se ‘ 3| 562! i11| 5, 320) 8, 441) 324 343} 63}  142/ 7,629) —2,448; +411} +111/ 39,427) 862] 1,064 76| 37, 425 
aa | 5, 670) 115) 4, 700! 9, 453) 354 566) 66 97| 8,430) —3, 968 +847 —607| 41,942) 1,435) 1,509 38, 921 
eae | 6, 416) 743 137) 5, 536/10, 241) 423 581 67 120) 9,110) —3, 825 +195 —548) 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 40, 979 
6 months ended: | | | | 
December | | 
Desomber| 2, 927) “a ™ 2, 7” 4, 504, ig I 2 88) 4, 036) ~l.G7 +177 +868) 39, 427 862) 1,064 76| 37,425 
ecember | } | | 
—- ; | 2,744) ~ 59) 2, 367) 4, 748 186) 268 4 77| 4,213) —2,004; +139 —362| 41,942) 1,435) 1,509 77| 38, 921 
ecem er | | | | | | 
towteruxe 13,236) 348) 70) 2, $185,452) 227) wan $3 76| 4,835; —2,216; +197 +38) 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85) 40, 979 
Se be Beet | 
December... .- | 569) 5} 25, 530) 880 20 48 1) 10 801), 311} = 16) +B11/ 41,942) 1,435) 1,500) 77/38, 921 
1940 | | — | | | 
January. _....... | 315) 45} (*) | 270) 712) eee 1 10| 660} —398} +37, 194) 42,110) 1,435) 1,537 77| 39, 061 
February... ......| 444, 172 6 266) 668 a 10} 620| —224' +36) +67) 42,365) 1,435) 1,640 77| 39, 213 
March...........| 934 3 27, 904) 956) 27] 10 135 | ices | 793 —22 +11) +164) 42,540) 1,570) 1,622 77| 39, 271 
304) 39; (*) | 265) 783) — Se 20; 716) 479 +58) —303| 42,658) 1,565) 1,640 77| 39, 376 
Ss | 400 131 6; 263) 647) Soe 1 4| 614) —247| —83) —181) 42,808) 1,565) 1,721 77| 39, 445 
SAR | 784 4 28; 752) 1, 022) 11 10 136 NE | 874) — 238) —60| —139) 42,968) 1,738) 1,710 79| 39, 441 
i 367 39 1} 327)" 854) 64 i 36) (*) 20) 734; —487) +51! +367| 43,771) 1,733) 1,723 79| 40, 236 
August | "! 566 132 7 427| 11 825) 34 "119 1 26; 645) —259 +320) +196) 43,905) 1,728) 1,808 85) 40, 284 
September... __-- 1711) 3 26| 683) '! 760) 17 i] 1| 10} 731) 49) 158) —39) 44,073) 1,876) 1,790 85} 40, 322 
October -----| 11 365 37, (®) | 328) 901) 57 1132) () = aid 812} —536! —24| 495) 44,137) 1,871) 1,821 85| 40, 360 
November. ......| 1! 485 133 5 347) '! 940) 37 i 123) 1) 20 759| —455| +216, —103) 44,273) 1,866) 1,934 85) 40, 388 
December 11741 4 31 706 11,173) ~ ui) (%) | ranean 1, -_ —— 7 +111) 45,025) 2,016) 1,945 85| 40,979 








' Represent collections under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
and the Federal Unemployment Tax Act (formerly titles VIII and [X of 
the Social Security Act). 

2 Represent total collections under the Carriers Se Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement B under sec. 8 (a) of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which is deposited with the 
Treasury and appropriated to railroad unemployment insurance adminis- 
tration fund for expenses of the Board in ad act. Remaining 90 
a of collections under the Railroad Guaseietes Insurance Act 
— in railroad unemployment insurance account in unemployment 

t fund. 

1 Exclude public-debt retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 
to the U. S. Treasury. 

* Exclude funds for vocational ay memes of the Office of Edu- 
cation and for disease and sanitation investi — n the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. See table 1, footnote 1. Also ex ts to States for employ- 
ment service administration under the Wag: 4 eyser Act; such grants are 
included in ‘‘all other.” Include amounts for administrative expenses reim- 
bursed to the general fund of the Treasury ander sec. 201 (f) of the amended 
Social Security Act. 


Bulletin, February 1941 


5 Prior to January 1940, data es operations of old-age reserve account. 
6 Includes expenditures for administration of railroad ee in- 
$3.2 —s in 1939, $3.8 in 1940, 


surance, amounting to $90,000 in 1 
and $1.6 million 7 6 months ended 

7 Include all trust accounts, man oy resulting ‘from reduction in ——- 
of gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against a on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts fro: 


* Beginning July 1939, contains separate book esovana or unem- 
a) or ee and for each State agency. 
10 Excludes - to the ve expenses 


Treasury for administrati 

amounting to $6.2 million in March and $6.1 million in June. 
ut Beginning July 1940, appropriations to old-age -“ survivors insurance 
trust fund minus reimbursements to the baa for administrative ex- 
ya are deducted from total Federal receipts in Daily Statement of the 
8. Treasury to show net receipts and are not shown in disbursements of 
aap and special accounts. T net —- are included here 

both receipts and expenditures for comparison with previo months. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Chart 3.—Investments in trust funds under the Social 
Security Act, February 1936—December 1940 
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and 7.9 percent in 1938. The rise in expenditures 
reflects the expansion of the social security grants 
programs as well as the increase in appropriations 
to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
resulting from the greater volume of insurance 
contributions. Effective July 1, 1940, appropria- 
tions to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund were excluded from total Federal expendi- 
tures in the general and special accounts of the 
Treasury, and similarly collections under the 
Federal Insurance Contributions Act less reim- 
bursements for administrative expenses were ex- 
cluded from total Federal receipts. Total 1940 
expenditures under the act, exclusive of appropria- 
tions to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, amounted to 4.1 percent of all Federal ex- 
penditures, as compared with 3.7 percent in 1939 
and 3.8 percent in 1938. 

During the first 3 years of the 4-year period 
1937-40 total Federal expenditures advanced 
while receipts declined. In 1940 total expendi- 
tures continued to increase sharply with the 
addition of large disbursements for national de- 
fense, but there was also a $931 million rise in 
Federal receipts. The public debt grew during 
1940 by $3,083 million. Approximately $1,025 
million or 33.3 percent of the rise in the interest- 
bearing public debt represents increases in the 
holdings of the three social insurance trust funds. 
Federal receipts, expenditures, and public-debt 
accounts are shown by calendar year in table 5. 

At the end of December total investment hold- 
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ings of the unemployment trust fund and the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund amounted 
to $3,962 million (chart 3), or 8.9 percent of the 
total interest-bearing public debt. These trust 
funds have since their creation absorbed large 
amounts of the additions to the public debt, 
thereby reducing substantially the borrowing re. 
quired from private investors. Since January 
1937 the old-age and survivors and unemployment 
trust funds have absorbed 36.2 percent of the 
additions to the interest-bearing public debt, and 
the three social insurance trust funds (theold-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment trust 
funds and the railroad retirement account) 37.0 
percent. During this period (January 1937- 
December 1940) the proportion of the interest- 
bearing public debt absorbed by Government 
agencies and trust funds, including the social in- 
surance funds, has been 47.8 percent. In 1937, 
61.2 percent was so absorbed; in 1938 and 1939, 
approximately 50 percent; and in 1940, 31.1 
percent. 

Additional amounts of investments of the old- 
age and survivors and unemployment trust funds 
estimated at $1,167 million for the fiscal year 
1940-41 and $1,288 million for the fiscal year 
1941-42 are indicated by the 1942 budget. Be- 
cause Federal expenditures are expected to be 
financed to an even larger extent through increased 
public debt, the proportion of social security 
investments to the estimated rise in the public 
debt is expected to fall to 19 percent in the fiscal 
year 1940-41 and 14 percent in 1941-42. 


Chart 4.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 
unemployment taxes, by quarter, 1937-40 
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Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


On December 31 the total assets of the trust 
fund amounted to $2,030.7 million, of which 
$1,369.6 million represented 3-percent special 
Treasury notes; $646.9 million, 2%-percent special 
Treasury notes; $10.4 million, cash with the dis- 
bursing officer; and $3.8 million, credit of the fund 
account (table 6). 

Benefit payments for the calendar year 1940 
totaled $35.4 million. Approximately 70 percent of 
this amount was expended for monthly benefits and 
30 percent for lump-sum payments to survivors. 

The recent budget estimates benefit payments 
for 1941-42 at $165 million as compared with $78 
million for the fiscal year 1940-41. 

The estimated 1941-42 receipts of $796 million 
for the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund exceed by $72 million receipts in 1940- 
41, while it is estimated that expenditures of the 
fund will increase by $89 million, resulting in a 
decrease of approximately $17 million in the net 
additions to the fund. Net additions consist of 


receipts of appropriations plus interest minus ex- 
penditures for benefits and administrative ex- 
penses. Total assets, based on budget estimates, 
will be $2,363 million as of June 30, 1941, and 
$2,965 million as of June 30, 1942. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


During December $10 million was transferred 
from the appropriation account to the trust fund 
account, and the same amount was transferred 
from the trust fund to the disbursing officer for 
benefit payments (table 7). The disbursing officer 
paid out $9.9 million on Board certifications, leav- 
ing a cash balance of $21.3 million in this account. 
Total assets of the account at the end of December 
were $145.2 million, representing the balance in the 
appropriation account, the Treasury notes, and 
the cash balances in the trust fund and with the 
disbursing officer. 

Tax collections under the Carriers Taxing Act 
amounted in December to $29.2 million, and for 
the quarter October-December 1940 to $34.3 
million. Tax collections for the comparable 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


























[In thousands] 
Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period | Contribu- | Transfers Reimburse-| Special Treasury notes | Cash with | Credit of 
tions ap- | from gen- | Enterest | Benet ment for acquired ¢ disbursing | fundac- | Totalassets 
propriated | eralfund*| po cived 4 | payments $| ®dminis- officer at | countat | at end of 
to trust to trust 7 | Pay trative l end of end of 
fund? | fund expenses | 3-percent | 24-percent period period ’ 
Cumulative through December | 
a ; $325, 004 ($1, 705, 000 | $87, 486 | $60, 582 $26, 203 $1, 369, 600 | $646, 900 $10, 416 $3,789 | $2, 030,706 
Calendar year: | 
RA ee nies 514, 000 | 2, 262 < |) ae 513, 100 | ad cael ladiadl 2, 145 251, 000 766, 245 
Ni a ae WN ee 15, 412 i, Se: 3 5 1, 296 268, 014 1, 131, 609 
1939. . hecitans ; Ragen nan 566, 000 26, 951 |. aes Sg See 7, 129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
a a a 325, 004 § 282, 000 | 42, 861 | 35, 354 26, 203 —65, 600 | 646, 900 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
6 months ended: 
eS) es ne ae | le Ce Fo gf SRR 1, 296 268, 014 1, 131, 609 
December 1939... .........-.|-_. te: 268, 000 |__.. tf eee Lp Meee 7, 129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
December 1940... _ _. eee 372 25, 454 13, 914 —43, 600 322, 000 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
1939 | 
December... __. -| 48, 000 |. 8 Ree | Seer 7, 129 282, 068 1, 724, 397 
1940 | 
January ae ree * | | i ee ee Sail 6, 417 282, 069 1, 723, 686 
February iil ;  # SRS Leone REFS 5, 450 282, 069 1, 722, 720 
arch... 141, 000 132 1, 283 6, 183 —6, 000 141, 000 3, 045 142, 142 1, 715, 387 
ETERS EATS ORS 116 8, FRE FE an, 6, 047 142, 259 1, 713, 505 
| SS es ees ae SS a I, Mise 3, 735 142, 259 1,711, 194 
June. § 141, 000 42, 240 2, 630 6, 106 —11, 000 | 183, 900 6, 098 500 1, 744, 698 
July... c | Seaeneere 10 | 3,117 2, 221 ae. Ae 7, 979 36, 354 1, 777, 434 
August.______ 2” |, SES 17 | 3, 565 2, 221 —65, 000 |..........-. 9, 413 155, 565 1, 893, 078 
EER ~ | Seo 77 | 3, 878 2, 221 —11,500 | 159,000 10, 370 3, 848 1, 889, 817 
Sa arberiss: | ae 42 | 4, 942 2, 407 ey eee aad EES. 10, 426 35, 985 1, 917, O11 
RC Tie. OCT 54 4, 783 2, 407 = bocec.sesens 10, 640 158,760 | 2, 035, 000 
December. he } 171 5, 169 2, 438 —12, 100 163, 000 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 
| 




















! Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 

? Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 

+ For fiscal year 1936-37, $265 million was appropriated; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
~* — Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 

ion. 

‘ Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 
redeemed, in month of redemption. 


Bulletin, February 1941 


5 Based on checks cashed and returned to the U. 8. Treasury. 

¢ Minus Sy represent notes redeemed. 

’ Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 

8 Excludes $1.0 million made available for investment from amounts to 
credit of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury. 
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quarter in 1939 amounted to $28.4 million. For 
the 6-month period July-December 1940 tax col- 
lections totaled $66.5 million, compared with 
$57.2 million for the corresponding half year in 
1939. The increase in tax collections this past 
half year resulted partly from the increase in the 
tax rate from 2% to 3 percent and partly from 
increased pay rolls occasioned by increased em- 
ployment. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


The growth of unemployment compensation 
funds, as evidenced by table 8, has aroused discus- 
sion on the extension or modification of the finan- 
cial provisions of the unemployment compensa- 
tion program. 

Since the initiation of the Federal-State unem- 
ployment compensation program in January 1936, 


by the States, the District of Columbia, and the 
two participating Territories as measured by de- 
posits in the unemployment trust fund. In addi. 
tion, $376.8 million was collected in Federal 
unemployment taxes, and $82.6 million was 
collected in 1939 and 1940 in railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Withdrawals from State accounts in the unem- 
ployment trust fund for benefit payments (exclu- 
sive of transfers to the railroad unemployment 
insurance account) totaled $1,352.5 million, and 
benefit payments amounted to $1,343.9 million, 
as of December 31, 1940. In 1940 the first full 
calendar year in which withdrawals were made by 
all 51 participating agencies, withdrawals for bene- 
fit payments totaled $517.2 million, as compared 
with State deposits of $860.8 million. 


approximately $3,152 million has been collected Deposits by the Railroad Retirement Board in 


Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936-40 
























































{In thousands] 
Appropriation , . 
account Trust fund account | Account of disbursing officer 
(ee pe te Total 
Balance at | eaomee* ees Cash bet- | | Poe. 
Period Amount —— —— Cancel- end of pe- | Deposits | Cash bal- “= 
at be- | "oc = som ations | Interest | tiod after | from | Benefit | ance at “ibd 
ginning transfers hl and re- | received | Net bal- | Balance | deposits trust |payments) end of 
of period = + om ast ween payments anceof | atend | withdis- | fund | | period 
aS a> | Scoun purchases | of pe- | bursing 
count over sales | riod officer | 
| y 
| 
Cumulative through | 
be: 2 $38, 350 |? $465, 542 $148 $5, 895 $85, 400 $85, 400 4 $106 | $386,084 | $350,375 | § $21,315 $145, 170 
36,622 | 39,998 as ee ae 4,070 5, 930 42, 552 
OF 141, 800 25 1,411 66, 200 66, 200 | 4140 76, 900 76, 421 $1,015 67,449 
11, 250 107, 094 94 2, 202 1,000 67, 200 1, 956 106, 574 105, 665 | , 924 82, 329 
10,750 | 120,650 20 2, 283 12,200 | 79, 400 | 98 | 112,610) 113,241 | 1,292 91, 540 
30, 844 87, 500 We Revhawbsicwns 9, 500 75, 700 210 78, 000 51, 462 27, 553 134, 
54, 250 77, 150 fT 10, 000 77, 200 5 69,110 | 55,373 | 15,661 147, 116 
2 38, 350 | 86, 000 _ Sea: 6, 000 85, 400 106 80,000 | 59,978 | 21, 315 145, 170 
54, 250 10, 000 | a 0| 77,200 5 | 10, 000 9, 345 | 15, 661 | 147, 116 
5] 
| } | 
44,250 | 10,000 EES 0 | 77, 200 | 7\ 10,000 | 9,408 | 16,253 | 137,710 
34, 250 10, 000 DR aipenetnels 0 77, 200 | . 10, 000 9, 643 | 16, 610 128, 068 
34, 250 0 "SER aoe 0| 77,200 | 10 | 0} 9,548 | 7,062| 118,522 
14, 250 20, C00 BRS 0| 77,200 | 13 | 20, 000 | 9,798 | 17,264 108, 727 
10, 750 3, 500 2 See ae 0| 77,200} 14 3, 500 | 9,705 | 11,059 99, 023 
10, 750 0 2| 2,283 2,200 | 79, 400 | 98 | 0| 9,767; 1,202| 91,540 
113,350 | 20,000 | ees 0 | 79, 400 | 98 | 20,000} 9,640 | 11,652 | 204, 500 
87,350 | 26, 000 ) panearagse 6,000 | 85, 400 | 100 | 20,000 | 10,313 | 21,338 | 194, 188 
77,350 10, 008 0 inne 0| 85,400 | 100 | 10, 000 | 9,727 | 21,611 184, 461 
2 58, 350 10, C00 9 0| 85,400 102 | 10,000| 10,368 21,243 | 165, 005 
48, 350 10, 000  ) eee, 0| 85,400 | 105 | 10,000 } 9, 981 21, 262 155, 117 
38, 350 10, 000 | eee 0} 85,400 | 106 10, 000 9, 948 21,315 | 145, 170 
1 Represents total appropriation to date, including transfer to appropriation July 1937. Excludes, however, cancelations and repayments of $2,000 in 1936 
of balance of $5,392,000 from 1935 act de 


its with disbursing officer. Amounts 
appropriated annually were: 1936-37, $46,620,000; 1937-38, $99,880,000; 1938-39, 
$118,250,000; 1939-40, $120,150,000; 1940-41, $122,600,000. 
? After transfer of $9 million to prior service account to provide funds for 
— of individual employee records of service and compensation prior 
* Includes payments of $10 million made — to disbursing officer in 
1936-37 and not treated as transfer to trust fund, which was not set up until 


37 which were treated as returns to appropriation rather than as additions 
to trust fund. 


4 Includes transfer of $4,000 from 1935 act appropriation. 

5 After transfer to appropriation of $5,392,000 balance from 1935 act deposits 
with disbursing officer and after transfer to 1935 act appropriation of $2,000 
representing cancelations of checks issued against 1935 act deposits. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance. 
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- the railroad account in 1940, exclusive of trans- State accounts in the trust fund, in order to make 
re fers from State accounts, represent current rail- these funds available for benefit payments. 
di. road unemployment insurance contributions avail- On the basis of estimates of employment in 
ral able to the trust fund during the year. These 1941, made by the Secretary of Labor and others, 
bi; deposits, amounting to $59.9 million, are almost _it seems likely that there will be increased tax 
oy 4 times the amount of railroad unemployment __ receipts and decreased benefit payments and hence 
ad benefits paid during 1940. increased reserves. The assets of the trust fund 
Although no direct relationship between Federal are estimated on the basis of the 1942 budget 
ri unemployment taxes and Federal grants to States (table 4) to rise to $2,273.4 million by June 30, 
— for unemployment compensation administration 1941, and to $2,959.7 million by June 30, 1942. 
= was established by law, it was anticipated that State deposits in the State accounts of the unem- 
nd Federal tax receipts would cover the cost of ad- ployment trust fund are estimated to increase 
a ministering the Federal-State plans. Total tax $75.6 million from 1940-41 to 1941-42 or a rise 
b receipts for January 1936-December 1940, exclu- of 8 percent. This rise is anticipated despite 
y sive of the amount repaid to State accounts, the fact that experience-rati rovisions become 
a ms wg : 
d amounted to $336.2 million; grants to States for effective in an increasing number of States. De- 
" administrative purposes totaled $201.0 million. posits of the Railroad Retirement Board in the 
; Almost $41 million, representing 90 percent of railroad unemployment insurance account are 
" employer contributions collected on 1936 pay estimated to rise $3.6 million or 6 percent. In 
rolls in States with unemployment compensation anticipation of decreased compensable unemploy- 
laws not enacted until 1937, was paid into the ment, State withdrawals for benefit payments are 
— Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 
[In thousands] 
al : | State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance account 
8 Total Special Unex- Undis- 
nd ts at | Treasury | pended | tributed 
e- Period aeict | certifi- alance | interest Balance at |, 7722 Benefit Balance 
d are be cates | at end of | at end of | Deposits | Interest | Withdraw- &* | fers from | Depos- | Interest | at end 
period | gequired?| period | period? | DePosits | credited | als endof | "State | its |credited| P®%- | of 
period accounts ments period 
a |__| —--—_|-_—| sei 
eee Cumulative through | 
December 1940. - - . |$1, 957,977 ($1,945,300 | $12,677 |__..._....|$3, 151,610 | $104, 003 | $1,450,781 | $1, 804,833 | § $98,245 [$74,380 | $1,220 |$20, 701 |$153, 144 
170 Calendar year: 
— etpaegls | 64,906 | 63, 783 °C 64, 502 554 150 06,000 |. ee 
552 a _.------| 687,585 | 560,208 | a 566, 658 8, 121 2, 100 A, SEE ENS. LS, 
7) 1938...........-.| 1,072,283 | 439, 280 EE ccscsses 829, 264 9, 460 de. 5 5 ORR RRRRGRN NEE She 
t~ ae "| 15 524,784 | 445,000] 15,784 |........- 830,404} 26,970 | 429,004 | 1,499,964) 6500 | 14,473| (| 5,252 | 24 820 
"540 TE pee .| 1,957,977 | 436,300 dS 860, 784 58, 898 614, 814 1, 804, 833 | 597,646 L 1, 220 | 15,449 | 153, 144 
ended: | 
307 December 1938..| 1,072,283 | 192,000 OF t........1 Cee 134 oS ee Sf nee ee Me 
F 116 December 1939__| 1,524,784 | 242,000 ro oom ‘ 421, 355 267 202, 198 1, 499, 964 6599 | 14,473 (7) 5,252 | 24,820 
+ December 1940. .| 1,957,977 | 235,300| 12,677 |......... 422,275 | 21,642 | 332,247 | 1,804,833 | *96,445 | 30,131 | 1,018| 6,148 | 153,144 
939 | j | | | 
16 December....-..---- | 1,524,784 | —3,000| 15,784 ee | 14,837 149 30,899 | 1, 499, 965 0 | 13,851| @ | 1,046) 24,820 
1940 
January............. | 1,545,907 | 28,000} 8, 997 5| 62,002] 17,072 41,492 | 1,537,637} #184 21 25 | 1,604 | 98,356 
tt February........... | 1,655,658 | 103,000 | 15, 658 6) Se coe 43,176 | 1, 648, 179 | Cea 1,749 | 7,475 
+ se te 1; 638,578 | —18,000| 16,578 |..........| 15,138 135 44,760 | 1,618, 692 0 | 14, 326 i} Lous 887 
- Apri ooo 1,646,757 | 18,000| 6,787 138 | 52,806 |.......... 43,104 | 1, 628, 394 of had : 18, 226 
t PRE ERRT 1,733,220 | 81,000 | 12, 220 138 | 142,501 |...._..- | 86,952 | 1,713,943 990 | 1,240 |..---- 1,317 | 19,139 
a Tc seahass | 1,724,862 | —11,000| 14,862 |... | 12) 954 | 20, 049 53,082 | 1,693, 164 28 | 13,305 | i76 31, 699 
” 500 July... 1, 727, 044 13, 000 4,044 20 8 | eee: 56, 410 1, 695, 504 5414 / f Se 432 
” 198 Ses | 1, 817, 015 85, 000 9, 015 im, ©. 3 See 51, 741 1, 785, 427 f®* ,» Seeks 925 | 31, 569 
a September. ......... | 1,802,082 | —18,000 | 12,082|.........| 9,278 133 80,414 | 1,714,424 | 43, 549 | 13, 558 3| 1,020] 87,659 
aa — aeaanste 1,824,962 | 31,000 | 3, 962 | es aii. 82,904 | 1,688,171 | 50, 016 | | Eee 973 | 136,723 
ett November... --.. | 1,939,111 | 113,000} 8, 111 68 | 143,023 |... 29,863 | 1,801,331 | 1,014) 781 [222 806 | 137, 712 
i December.....-... ~-| 1,987, 977 +300} 12,677 |... 12,819 | 21, 500 30,826 | 1,804,833 | 1,452 | 14,608 | 1,016 | 1,733 | 153,144 
a 1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unem- ‘ Includes transfers to railroad unemployment insurance account. 
936= ot insurance account in which are held moneys deposited by the 5 Includes amounts certified to the State of Connecticut. See footnote 6. 
‘ions Retirement Board and from which the Secretary of the T 6 Certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
makes benefit payments as certified by the Railroad Retirement B . in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into railroad unemployment 
Trust fund ntains separate account for each State agency, in which are insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the Railroad Unemployment 
osits held all moneys deposited from State unemployment funds and from which Insurance Act. 
2,000 State agencies withdraw amounts as required for benefit payments. 7 ry on $500. spumnsatis os 
+ Minus figures represent certificates redeemed. million was advan y the Treasury oer 
sion 2 Interest on redeemed Treasury certificates, received by fund at time of insurance account in July 1939 pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
redemption but credited to separate book accounts only in last month of ployment Insurance Act and was repaid in January 1940. 
each quarter. Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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estimated to decline $42.6 million or 9.6 percent, 
and railroad unemployment insurance benefits 
$500,000 or 2 percent. It should be noted that 
the net deposit figures shown in table 4 represent 
State deposits minus transfers from State accounts 
to the railroad unemployment insurance account 
in the unemployment trust fund. 


The present tendency toward increasing acey. 
mulations of unemployment funds might be re. 
versed. A depression, especially if it resulted from 
a cessation of defense orders, would have its pri- 
mary impact on employment in covered industries, 
The unemployment trust fund would be affected 
in two ways: States would, of course, draw out 


Table 9.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes,'! by internal revenue collection 
district, for October-December 1939 and 1940, and for the calendar year 1940 






































[In thousands] 
| October-December 1939 October-December 1940 Calendar year 1940 
| 
Internal revenue collection district in Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- Insurance Unem- 
Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment Total contribu- | ployment 
tions 12 taxes 13 tions !3 taxes | 3 tions 12 taxes 13 
eine siete nase plore dioeplonarnoin $164, 509.3 | $153, 068. 5 $11, 440.8 | $174, 068.1 | $162,765.6 | $11, 302.3 | $742, 654.5 | $637,275.5 | $105,379.09 
| 1, 158.9 1, 094.0 65.0 1, 311.2 1, 248. 2 62.9 5, 559. 7 4,776.4 783.2 
237.2 230.3 6.9 242.8 238. 2 4.6 1,111.9 994.2 117.7 
443.0 434.5 8.5 477.3 466.7 | 10.7 2,011.0 1, 798. 0 213.1 
Olitecnte (2 Gtatriete) tee natu eitiaca-cascnesibecnsn a | 10,051.6 9, 579.6 472.0 10, 856. 1 10, 455.7 | 400. 4 44, 589.7 39, 178.1 5, 411.6 
Ta Re i } 992.3 941.3 51.0 977.9 935. 9 42.0 4, 186.7 3, 679. 7 507.0 
| Be Sees } 3, 233. 1 3, 064. 0 169.0 3, 507. 1 3, 359. 8 | 147.3 15, 648. 4 13, 739. 2 1, 909.2 
EA a ee } 1, 002. 0 897.7 104.3 1, 209.7 1, 106.0 | 103.7 4, 770.3 4, 118.8 651.6 
RE Seen | 1, 034. 8 986. 9 47.9 1, 200.9 1, 161.6 39.4 5, 453. 9 4, 833.0 620.9 
REO RES ER RSE Es ee ee eee | 1, 632. 6 1, 535. 4 97.3 1, 768.3 | 1, 676. 2 | 92.1 7, 464.4 6, 522.0 942.3 
i aww 340.6 327.2 13.5 357.8 346.8 | 11.1) 1, 445.8 1, 242. 2 203.6 
“SE nC a 306. 6 302. 4 4.2 333.6 | 331. 2 | 24) 1,283.8 1, 154.4 129.4 
Minos ag en 15, 195. 2 13, 975.7 1, 219.5 16, 081.5 14, 856. 3 | 1, 225. 2 68, 004. 2 58, 497.6 9, 506.6 
OS 2 LOSS an 2, 966. 3 2, 876. 6 89.6 -8, 179. 2 3, 081.3 | 97.9 13, 618.7 11, 934.3 1, 684.4 
— Te oe means 1, 508.0 1, 472.6 35.4 1, 514. 1 1, 479.5 | 34.6 6, 642.7 5, 847.7 795.0 
ee 767.9 692. 1 75.8 779.0 730.9 48.1 3, 275.1 2, 791.3 483.7 
RISES RE a Sa ea | 1, 262.3 1, 157.3 105. 0 1, 313. 2 1, 243. 5 | 69.7 5, 778.7 4, 897.2 881.5 
i 1, 201.5 1, 152.3 49.2 1, 229.7 1, 195.1 | 34.5 5, 543.0 4, 866.4 676.6 
TN a a eee | 725. 6 704.5 21.1 780. 2 754. 5 | 25.7 3, 007.8 2, 647.9 359.8 
Maryland me District of Columbia) 2, 983. 8 2, 766. 1 217.7 3, 196. 8 3, 026. 4 | 170. 4 13, 673. 6 11, 674.4 1, 999.2 
EEE ae 7, 473.8 7, 113.3 360. 5 7, 653. 8 7, 287.9 365.9 33, 093. 0 28, 571.3 4, 521.6 
| | 
SS ee | 9, 173.0 8, 567.0 606.0 10, 673. 1 9, 951. 2 | 721.8 45, 806.0 39, 804.3 6. 001.7 
mr ere (0 TE SS ne ly a omen oe 2, 602. 5 2, 390. 0 212.4 2, 586. 2 2, 449.8 136. 4 11, 007.5 9, 395.4 1, 612.2 
——e SE RS 392.6 383. 5 9.1 411.2 402.7 | 8.5 1, 789.0 1, 588.7 200.3 
Mie a aes 4, 423.6 4,077.5 346.1 4, 253. 4 3, 983. 6 | 269. 8 18, 984. 9 16, 294. 5 2, 690.3 
a cone 333.0 320. 1 12.9 361.5 353. 1 8.4 1, 378.6 1, 237.1 141.5 
i nimmen } 826. 8 739. 8 87.0 819.7 757.7 | 62.0 3, 411.6 2, 929. 6 481.9 
ne ne ec eaewéoewes 111.6 110.6 .9 140.4 125. 4 | 15.0 560.0 452.7 107.2 
cae wwn | 503.9 483.9 20.1 512.5 489.6 23.0 2, 077.7 1, 820.9 256. 8 
New me G ekzicks) eS ie CER ae eee | 6, 024. 4 5, 679.0 345.4 6, 524.7 6, 158. 2 366. 5 27, 334.0 23, 717.0 3, 617.0 
a RR RR 158. 4 156.8 1.6 166.9 165. 1 1.7 723.0 648. 1 75.0 
New York (6 districts).....................- | 38, 165.3 33, 937. 2 4, 228.1 38, 248. 0 34, 030. 7 4,217.4 166, 337. 4 136, 635.0 29, 702.3 
N seen 1, 996. 0 1, 909.2 86.8 2, 068. 5 1, 980. 8 87.6 9, 041.9 7, 896.8 1, 145.1 
N <ss Daido beicdbinnnnniasimacane | 149.0 145. 5 3.5 153.3 148. 2 | 5.1 623.8 565. 5 58.3 
Ohio — | SRSA Sct aes | 10,8146 10, 209. 4 605. 2 11, 892. 2 11, 211.2 681.0 50, 199. 5 43, 552.0 6, 647.6 
a ee a eee } 1, 455. 2 1, 377.8 77.4 1, 460.1 1, 377.6 82.6 6, 343.3 5, 534.7 808. 6 
OY Re ekeaws | 1, 124.0 1, 089. 8 34.1 1, 215.3 1, 178. 2 37.1 4, 844.5 4, 267.9 576.5 
Pennsyivai a (3 ccaecaentan a a | 15, 269.0 14, 437.2 831.7 17, 157.0 16, 263. 7 893.3 72, 008.8 62, 734.3 9, 274.6 
EDAD einai ke erianbedn 1, 083. 3 1, 060.1 23.1 1, 150.6 1, 122.3 28.2 5, 099. 2 4, 406. 8 692.4 
ene Commies Ts se aninwioe 754.9 732.1 22.8 812.8 782.8 30.1 3, 621.3 3, 133. 2 488. 1 
°F ee 165.8 163. 2 2.7 174.5 172.5 2.0 697.9 634. 2 63.7 
| 
DIRS nn cetechuainnserecben | 1, 430.7 1, 385. 7 45.0 1, 517.6 1, 477.3 40.2 6, 754.7 5, 830. 8 923.9 
Tome (2 districts)........... “I 3, 861.0 3, 621.7 239.4 3, 891.7 3, 716. 2 175.5 16, 877.0 14, 708. 6 2, 168. 4 
Oe a ee | 375. 5 368. 9 6.6 390. 4 385. 3 5.0 1, 671.1 1, 471.1 200.0 
SER PR 2 A a a | 292. 5 284.8 7.7 318.4 301.0 17.4 1, 280.3 1, 127.1 153. 2 
Ta see 1, 652. 5 1, 579.6 72.9 1, 859.0 1, 780. 6 78.4 7, 776.0 6, 693. 9 1, 082. 1 
Wi nm (including Alaska) -.........._. | 2, 049. 6 1, 953. 1 96. 5 2, 315.9 2, 215. 7 100. 2 8, 893.7 7, 831.7 1, 062.0 
SRR SEAR ES ea 1, 343.3 1, 275. 4 67.9 1, 407. 2 1, 350. 1 57.0 5, 998. 8 5, 262.7 736.0 
ewe 3,311.0}. 3,180.6 130. 5 3, 462. 2 3, 305. 3 156.9 14, 744.9 12, 793. 4 1, 951.6 
EET AERRS SEE g e Se 149.6 145.0 4.5 153. 5 147.9 5.6 606.1 543.3 62.8 




















eee VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were 
and reenacted as ch. 9, subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 
evenus Code, approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C, as ‘‘Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. Data are based on warrants covered by the Bookkeeping and 
Warrants Division of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly 
from the tax receipts in table 1, which are based on the Daily Statement of 
the U. 8S. Treasury. The amounts listed in this table represent collections 
made in internal revenue collection districts in the respective States and 
covered into the U. 8. Sapna A Bp amount received by a particular dis- 
trict does not necessarily t taxes paid with supe to employment 
within the State in which ‘that di district 1 is located. 
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2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, based on wages for employment as defined 
in ch. 9, subch. A, sec. 1426, of the Internal Revenue Code, payable by both 
employer and employes. 

3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, based on wages for employment as defined in 
ch. 9, subch, C, sec. 1607,of the Internal Revenue Code, pavers by employers 
only. The amounts here recorded represent taxes paid after ae cae of 
credits for amounts paid into State unemployment funds. During 
period prior to fiscal year 1938-39, employers were not able to claim +i. in 
States in which the unemployment compensation law had not yet been 
certified by the Social Security Board. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 
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Table 10.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department 
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benefit rights of the claimants were exhausted), 
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nsation program but excludes — My ag Wagner-Peyser Act. 
y Board. 


3 No plan approved by the Social 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the U. S. Treasury Department, 


Office of the Commissioner of Accounts and Deposits. 


com 


neludes grants certified by the Social Security Board to States for em- 


‘ Excludes Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation under Social Security 
ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 


Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security 


GENERAL 


Brecut, ARNOLD, and GuasEer, Comstock. The Art and 
Technique of Administration in German Ministries. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940. 191 pp. 
Brief chapters on German administrative organization 

and procedures and an annotated translation of the 1926 

General Code of Administrative Procedure in the German 

Reich Ministries (Gemeinsame Geschdftsordnung der Reichs- 

ministerien) with its appendixes; also a glossary of German 

administrative words and phrases. The work is thus a 

detailed source of information on the German system of 

public administration, which has changed only slightly in 
spite of political shifts. Mr. Brecht was in charge of the 

Division for Constitution, Administration, and Civil 

Service in the Reich Ministry of the Interior, and suc- 

ceeded in obtaining the passage of the code. 


Cassipy, H. M. “The Social Services in a Federal Sys- 
tem.” Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 4 
(December 1940), pp. 678-709. 

Interprets and evaluates the report of the Canadian 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
which is said by the author to have been appointed largely 
because of Canada’s social-service problems. This article 
may be compared with others on this topic, noted below 
under Innis and under ‘The Rowell-Sirois Report.” 


Cotes, Jessre V., and Hreser, Lucie. The Economic 
Status of 436 Families of Missouri Clerical Workers and 
Wage Earners. Columbia: University of Missouri, 
1940. 80 pp. (College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 318.) 


ComMERcE CLEARING Hovsg, INc., Conscription; Law and 
Regulation. New York, Chicago, etc.: Commerce Clear- 
ing House, Inc., 1940. 147 pp. 

Includes the full text of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, National Guard and Reserve Officers 
Mobilization Act, Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940, the six “‘volumes” of Selective Service Regulations 
released to date, and the Selective Service Questionnaire. 
Indexed. 


Commerce CLearine Hovss, Inc. Labor Laws—Federal. 
New York, Chicago, etc.: Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 1940. 137 pp. 

The full text, with commentaries, of the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
“together with selected rules and regulations, and inter- 
pretative bulletins of general application issued under the 
authority of these statutes.” A comprehensive index is 
included. 


Doane, Rosert R. The Anatomy of American Wealth: 
The Story of Our Physical Assets (Sometimes Called 
Wealth) and Their Allocation as to Form and Use Among 
the People. New York, London: Harper, 1940. 345 pp. 
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This work ‘‘is intended to supply an informative state. 
ment covering the fundamental categories of tangible 
wealth, classified according to their major character and 
use.” It is, according to the author, “an exploratory 
expedition”’ rather than a final treatise, and as such con. 
tains not only information but also a discussion of proce- 
dures. Some international dataare given. The appendixes 
discuss in some detail American source materials and 
include bibliographical data and a glossary of terms. 


Gaus, Joun M., and Wotcort, Leon O. Public Admin- 
istration and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Chicago: Published for the Committee on Publie Ad- 
ministration of the Social Science Research Council by 
Public Administration Service, 1940. 534pp. (Studies 
in Administration, Vol. 10.) 


Traces the history of the Department of Agriculture, 
describes its “substantive activities,’”’ and—in a final 
section on The Resulting Department of Agriculture— 
gives a general analysis and evaluation. The appendixes 
include departmental documents and a chapter by Verne 
B. Lewis on Budgetary Administration in the Department 
of Agriculture. 


Hoscn, Lovis E., and Marsu, Harry W. “The Merit 
System’s First Year.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, 
Vol. 77, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 3-5. 


This account of the progress of State personnel merit 
systems in agencies operating under the social security 
programs discusses the work of the State Technical Ad- 
visory Service of the Social Security Board. 


Howarp, Mayne 8. Principles of Public Finance. New 
York, Chicago, etc.: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., 
1940. 438 pp. 


A comprehensive description of the purposes of public 
expenditures and the different types of taxes in effect. 
Includes chapters on the shifting and incidence of taxation; 
the effects of financial policy on production, distribution, 
and consumption; and suggested improvements in the tax 
systems of the United States. Each chapter concludes 
with suggestions for research. 


Innis, H. A. “The Rowell-Sirois Report.” Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, 
Vol. 6, No. 4 (November 1940), pp. 562-571. 

A critical account of the formation of the Canadian 

Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations and 

an analysis of some of its recommendations. 


Kraus, Srecrriep. “Social Security as a Method of 
Social Work.” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 17, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 249-255. 
The place of social work in a changing world economy in 

which public welfare has expanded; with particular atten- 

tion to social insurance rather than to assistance. 
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LaSautw Extension University. Social Security Legis- 
lation and Administration. 2d ed. Chicago: LaSalle 
Extension University, 1940. 103 pp. 

The general structure of State and Federal laws relating 
to the social security program. “The emphasis is mainly 
on the businessman’s problems in connection with the 
payment of State and Federal unemployment compensa- 
tion taxes.” 


Lovenzen, W. F., and MacKenzig, W. C. Provincial 
Finance in Nova Scotia; An Introduction. Toronto: 
Thos. Nelson & Sons, 1940. 96 pp. (Institute of Pub- 
lic Affairs, Dalhousie University, Bulletin No. 10.) 


Includes a chapter on relief and welfare expenditures. 


Mausorr, Harry. ‘The Social Security Act in Opera- 
tion.” Public Affairs (Dalhousie University), Halifax, 
N.8., Vol. 4, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 88-92. 


A brief description of all the programs under the act. 


Myers, Ropert J. ‘Errors and Bias in the Reporting of 
Ages in Census Data.” Transactions of the Actuarial 
Society of America, New York, Vol. 41, No. 104, Pt. 2, 
(Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. 31, 1940), pp. 395-415. 


RaTHBONE, ELEANOR F. The Case for Family Allowances. 
Harmondsworth, England, and New York: Penguin 
Books, 1940. 118 pp. 


Summarizes ethical and economic arguments against 
“the present method of provision for children’’ and indi- 
cates weaknesses of many of the devices that have been 
suggested for improving the situation. Advocates a 
family-allowance system and describes such allowances in 
Great Britain and other countries. A table in the appendix 
summarizes 20 plans by British firms now granting family 
allowances. 

“The Rowell-Sirois Report; A Canadian Reaffirmation of 
the Democratic Faith in Social Progress.”” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 42, No. 6 (December 
1940), pp. 347-376. 


A comprehensive account of the report of the Canadian 
Royal Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations, 
with special emphasis on the portions relating to the social 
services. See also articles by Cassidy and Innis, above. 


Suyser, Wittiam L. “Recent Developments in German 
Life Insurance.” Best’s Insurance News, Life Edition, 
New York, Vol. 41, No. 9 (Jan. 2, 1941), pp. 583-587. 


U. 8. Orrices or GoveRNMENT Reports. United States 
Government Manual; Fall 1940. Washington: U. S. 
Information Service, 1940. 654 pp. 


Includes changes through November 1, 1940, and has a 
section on national defense. 


Westergetp, Aupert. “The Distance Factor in Migra- 
tion.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 19, No. 2 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 213-218. 

The author gives his reasons for adding to the recognized 
causes of migration “‘an additional fundamental factor,” 
namely, the migrant’s knowledge of job opportunities. 
The relation of this factor to the distance factor is discussed. 
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Wituiams, Ciaupia; Bryant, Drayton 8.; and Jonzs, 
Aaron E. Youth—California’s Future; A Summary of 
the Findings of the California Youth Survey. Sacramento: 
Department of Education and State Relief Administra- 
tion, March 1940. 72 pp. : 
Information and recommendations concerning the 

economic problems of young persons, related needs of 

youth, and the work of official agencies in this field. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


Analysis of Local Provisions for Teacher Retirement. In 
Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
Washington, Vol. 18, No. 3 (May 1940), pp. 83-128 
(entire issue). 

A review of 65 local—as distinct from State—teacher 
retirement systems, including a digest and a detailed 
tabulation of the provisions. 


“Average Amounts Paid to Employee Annuitants.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board. 
Washington, Vol. 1, No. 7 (November 1940), pp. 4-6. 
Processed. 


Corson, Jonn J. “We Insure Your Workers.” Social 
Security Bulletin (National Association of Manufac- 
turers), New York, Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1941), 
pp. 6 ff. 

Facts and comment for businessmen on the administra- 
tion of old-age and survivors insurance. 


CRANEFIELD, Paut F. Social Security and Life Insurance. 
Madison, Wis.: Security Press, 1940. 202 pp. 
Comprehensive information on benefits under old-age 

and survivors insurance. Several chapters are devoted to 
suggestions for life insurance programs, including the use 
of insurance to supplement Federal benefits. A discus- 
sion of war and life insurance is also given. The book 
contains bibliographic material, an index, and the text of 
title II of the amended act. 


LaTIMER, Murray W., and Turret, Karu. Trends in 
Industrial Pensions. New York: Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., 1940. 88 pp. (Industrial Relations 
Monograph No. 5.) 

A summary of the preliminary findings of a study of 
industrial pension systems now in hand, which in certain 
respects is a continuation of Industrial Pension Systems in 
the United States and Canada published in 1933. The 
analyses “‘are concerned for the most part with the 347 
active pensions plans that were either established or re- 
vised in the period May 1, 1932, to December 31, 1938.”’ 
Includes a tabular summary of Federal old-age benefit 
legislation. 


“Social Security Changes Necessitated by Defense Pro- 
gram.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 1 
(January 1941), pp. 1 ff. 

Advocates expansion of the existing “sound social seeu- 
rity program for dependents and survivors” to provide 
support for the dependents of drafted persons, for those 


nl 








disabled in military service and their dependents, and for 
unemployed soldiers following demobilization. Also sug- 
gests protecting the old-age insurance rights of those 
drafted for service. 


ZinctER, Ervin K. ‘Pensions, Disability and Relief 
Benefits for Louisiana Policemen and Firemen.” Loui- 
siana Municipal Review, Baton Rouge, Vol. 3, No. 5 
(September—October 1940), pp. 13-16. 

Reviews five acts passed by the Louisiana State Legis- 

lature in 1940. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Auspricut, R. Mayne. “The Importance of Labor 
Clearance.” North Carolina Labor and Industry, 
Raleigh, Vol. 7, No. 12 (December 1940), p. 3. 


American Society or Toot Enoinegers. A. S. T. E. 
Fact Finding Committee Report on “‘Causes of Unemploy- 
ment”’ as Presented by John M. Younger, Chairman, and 
an Analysis of the Report by James R. Weaver. 3 
Detroit: American Society of Tool Engineers, 1940. 
8 pp. 


Atkinson, Rarmonp C. The Federal Role in Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Administration; A Report Prepared 
for the Committee on Social Security. Washington: 
Committee on Social Security, Social Science Research 
Council, 1941. 192 pp. 


Fully describes the Federal aspects of the administration 
of unemployment compensation in the United States, in- 
cluding Federal influence on State legislation; the philos- 
ophy, history, and techniques of the 100-percent grant for 
administration; Federal administrative standards; and the 
research and technical services of the Social Security 
Board. In his emphasis on “issues concerning possible 
improvements in administrative operation or structure,” 
the author considers the relative merits of Federal-State 
and Federal systems, and advocates a completely national 
system. ‘But if so fundamental a change is not politically 
feasible, it is essential that an effort be made to strengthen 
and perfect the present system by the adoption of national 
standards concerning the contribution and benefit struc- 
ture and by the establishment of an effective plan of 
reinsurance.’”’ The publication is the result of 4 years’ 
study, during most of which the author and Walter Mat- 
scheck jointly studied unemployment compensation in 
many States. Two previous publications also appeared 
as a result of their work: The Administration of Unem- 
ployment Compensation Benefits in Wisconsin, 1937, and 
Problems and Procedures of Unemployment Compensation 
in the United States, 1939. 


Bowen, Howarp R. “War Finance and Unemployment.” 
Journal of Business, lowa City, Vol. 21, No. 2 (Decem- 
ber 1940), pp. 13-16. 

The author gives reasons for believing that govern- 
mental borrowing to finance rearmiment holds more 
promise of increasing employment than an effort to raise 
most of the funds by taxation. 
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CARPENTER, Martin F. ‘What the Defense 
Offers Youth.” Occupations, New York, Vol. 19, No, 4 
(January 1941), pp. 243-247. 


Current and prospective opportunities for jobs and 
training. 


Cracun, Ewan. “Industrial Expansion and the Employ- 
ment Security Program.” Social Security Bulletin 
(National Association of Manufacturers), New York, 
Vol. 5, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 5 ff. 


Conen, WitpurR J. “The Need for Federal Standards ip 
Unemployment Insurance.” Social Security, New York, 
Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 3—4 ff. 

Cites existing benefit levels and describes variations 
between States as reasons for liberalizing unemployment 
compensation laws through Federal action and for creating 
a joint reinsurance or equalization fund. 


DunnaGan, M. R. “Changes in Law Recommended.” 
North Carolina Labor and Industry, Raleigh, Vol. 7 
No. 12 (December 1940), p. 3. 


Summarizes recent recommendations by the State Ad- 
visory Council of the North Carolina Unemployment 
Compensation Commission. 


Fioripa State CoLiteGe FoR WoMEN. DEPARTMENT oF 
Economics AND Commerce. Disqualifications Under 
the Florida Unemployment Compensation Law. Talla- 
hassee: Florida Industrial Commission, Department of 
Research and Statistics, Aug. 21, 1940. 14 pp. Proe- 
essed. (Industrial Commission Research Memoran- 
dum No. 6.) 

The results—in tabular form and without discussion— 
of a unique study of public opinion concerning the legal 
disqualifications under a State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. The study was made by the class in social 
insurance of the Florida State College for Women during 
the second semester of 1939-40. The class compiled a 
mailing list of 2,500 persons, designed a questionnaire 
containing hypothetical cases, and asked how long the 
disqualification should extend in each case. More than 20 
percent of the questionnaires were returned, and the find- 
ings are transmitted as a research memorandum of the 
Florida Industrial Commission. 


GALLAGHER, Rautpu P. The Intelligent Job Seeker's Guide 
Book. Elizabeth, N. J.: The Author, 1940. 56 pp. 
Practical suggestions by the supervisor of guidance 

and secondary schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Greco, Marion A. ‘The Ohio State Employment Serv- 
ice and the National Defense Program.’’ Compensator 
(Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Compensation), Co- 
lumbus, Vol. 3, No. 6 (August—October 1940), pp. 7 ff. 


HaNninoton, Wav. Ten Lean Years; An Examination of 
the Record of the National Government in the Field of 
Unemployment. London: Gollancz, 1940. 287 pp. 


A critical survey of British policies in unemployment 
insurance and assistance. 


Honavs, R. A., and Jann, F. S. ‘Unemployment Com- 
pensation in the United States.’ Transactions of the 
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Actuarial Society of America, New York, Vol. 41, No. 
104, Pt. 2 (Oct. 30 and 31 and Nov. 1, 1940), pp. 440-462. 


A brief systematic summary with special attention to 
financial experience, “‘some questions of basic principle’ 
(adequacy of benefits and experience rating), and “some 
possible next steps.”” The authors find the following 
changes “worthy of investigation: (1) revision of the bene- 
fit formula on a basis of social adequacy—with the family, 
and not the individual wage earner, being the unit to be 
compensated and the waiting period and maximum dura- 
tion be such as to justify (socially, financially, and other- 
wise) the existence of the unemployment compensation 
plans; and (2) broadening of the financial system to require 
contributions not only of employers but of employees and 
perhaps the State as well—as an alternative to experience 
rating.” 


Humpurey, Don D. Family Unemployment; An Analysis 
of Unemployment in Terms of Family Units. Washing- 
ton: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940, 144 pp. 
(Work Projects Administration.) 

The “relation between unemployment in terms of indi- 
vidual workers and unemployment in terms of family 
units,’ and between ‘‘unemployment in the sense of idle- 
ness and unemployment in the sense of destitution.” 
The deductive method developed—as checked with census 
data—constitutes the work’s chief contribution. “It is 
not a method of estimating unemployment but a method 
of converting into family units either census figures or 
estimates that are in terms of individual workers. Esti- 
mates of the number of totally unemployed families for 
the United States are presented by months from 1929 to 
date.” 


“Job Campaigns for Unemployed Youth.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 5 (November 
1940), pp. 1128-1136. 

Activities of organizations in several States where the 

National Youth Administration had conducted job cam- 

paigns. 


Kentucky. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoOMMIS- 
sion. Survey of Employment and Wages in Kentucky 
During 1939. Frankfort, November 1940. 62 pp. 
Processed. (Research and Statistics Unit, Research 
Report No. 23.) 

Comprehensive tables, by county and industry, based 
on a special employment report completed by Kentucky 
employers subject to the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 


Kipper, Jerome H. T. “Training Job Instructors.” 
Conference Board Management Record. Vol. 2, No. 12 
(December 1940), pp. 144-152. 


“Labor Takes Offensive Against Merit Rating.”’ Social 
Security, New York, Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1941), 
pp. 5-6. 

Summarizes resolutions against experience rating adopted 
at the national conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
and notes other activities of organized labor on this issue. 
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LoupEN, Don. “Injunction Halts Use of New Benefit 
Formula.’’ Compensator. (Ohio Bureau of Unemploy- 
ment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 3, No. 6 (August— 
October 1940), pp. 3 ff. 


Comment on court action by employers enjoining use of 
a new beuefit formula adopted by the Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation for determining the average 
weekly wage. 


Matoner, Leonarp J. “The International Association 
of Public Employment Services” Occupations, New 
York, Vol. 19, No. 4 (January 1941), pp. 258-259. 


Mayer, EvizasetH Harvey. ‘The Effect of the War on 
the Organisation and Structure of the Canadian Em- 
ployment Market; A Preliminary Study.” International 
Labour Review, Montreal, Vol. 43, No. 1 (January 1941), 
pp. 51-89. 


Mertz, Paut A. “Constant Wage Plans.” Executives 
Service Bulletin, New York, December 1940, pp. 1-2. 
Outlines the advantages to both employee and employer 

of wage stabilization and describes a plan developed at 

Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


MissourI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION COMMISSION. 
An Investigation to Determine the Effect on 1989 Con- 
tributions that Would Have Resulted From Exemption of 
Individual Wages Payable in Excess of $3,000.00 Per 
Annum. Jefferson City, Nov. 20, 1940. 16 pp. 
Processed. (Special Research Bulletin No. 2.) 

Results of a questionnaire submitted to 20 percent 

(13,000) of all employers in Missouri. 


“Occupations of Unemployment Insurance Beneficiaries.”’ 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Retirement Board, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 1, No. 7 (November 1940), pp. 2-3 ff. 
Processed. 


Perkins, Frances. “Our Expanding Labor Market.” 
Occupations, New York, Vol. 19, No. 4 (January 1941), 
p. 248-249. 


Excerpts from an address on defense employment. 


“Preserving Unemployment Compensation Rights in Case 
of Military Service.” Social Security Bulletin (National 
Association of Manufacturers), New York, Vol. 5, No. 1 
(January 1941), pp. 6 ff. 

Some recommendations of the Executive Committee of 
the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 

Agencies. 


“State Unemployment-Compensation Laws, October 1, 
1940.” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 51, 
No. 5 (November 1940), pp. 1094-1099. 


“Toledo Plan for Placing Veterans.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 5 (November 1940), 
pp. 1120-1122. 


U. S. Narronat Resources PLANNING Boarp. The 
Economic Effects of the Federal Public Works Expendi- 
tures, 1933-1938. Prepared by J. K. Galbraith, assisted 
by G. G. Johnson, Jr., for the Public Works Committee. 
Washington: U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
131 pp. 
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“What the Employer Expects of the Employment Service.” 
Compensaior (Ohio Bureau of Unemployment Com- 
pensation), Columbus, Vol. 3, No. 6 (August—October 
1940), pp. 8 ff. 


[Wyominc. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CoMMIS- 
sion.] A Study of Experience Rating in Wyoming. 
Place not given [1940]. 27 pp. Processed. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


ATHEARN, Leicu. ‘Unemployment Relief in Labor Dis- 
putes; California’s Experience.’’ Social Service Re- 
view, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 4 (December 1940), pp. 
627-654. 


A detailed case narrative and commentary. 


Baker, HELEN Copy. “Socia! Workers as Propagan- 
dists.”” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, No. 1 
(January 1941), pp. 10-12. 


“Care of Aged in Rochester, N. Y.’”’ Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 5 (November 1940), pp. 
114-119. 


Cuarity ORGANISATION Society, Lonpon. How to Help 
Cases of Distress; A Year Book of Information Respecting 
the Statutory and Voluntary Means of Relief. 38th ed. 
London: P. 8. King and Charity Organisation Society, 
June 1940. 243 pp. 


A compact, comprehensive guide to the various British 
services. 


“Child Welfare Services: Our First Line of Defense.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 12 (De- 
cember 1940), pp. 730-736. (‘‘Notes and Comment.’’) 
Advocates the expansion of child welfare services by a 

larger Federal appropriation under the Social Security 

Act. 


“County Responsibility in the Administration of Assist- 
ance.” Public Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 
50, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 6-7. 

The functions of the Indiana State Department of 
Public Welfare in directing county welfare activities such 
as financing, personnel, rule making, and appeals and 
reviews. 


CorTrrELL, Epwin A. Pasadena Social Agencies Survey. 

Pasadena, 1940. 378 pp. 

A comprehensive study of private agencies in Pasadena, 
with brief descriptions of governmental organizations in 
the city. Contains the recommendations of the board of 
directors of the Pasadena Community Chest. 


“Effect of the Stamp Plan on Living Levels.” * Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 5 (November 
1940), pp. 1060-1065. 

Fifth Annual Round Table Conference. In Public Welfare 
News, Chicago, Vol. 8, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 
1-20 (entire issue). Processed. 

Summaries of the various sections of the Fifth Annual 


Round Table Conference of the American Public Welfare 
Association, held in Washington, D. C., December 1940. 
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“Hobbies of Recipients,” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State 
Department of Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol, 31, 
No. 11 (November 1940), pp. 9 ff. 


Huspack, Eva M. “Family Allowances in Great Brit. 
ain.” Public Affairs (Dalhousie University), Halifax, 
N. S., Vol. 4, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 83-87. 


“Local Office Activity in Administering Public Assistance 
in Missouri,’’ Index of Public Assistance in Missouri, 
Jefferson City, Vol. 3, No. 3 (July-September 1940), 
pp. 86-99. 

An analysis based on a time study of the principal actiyj- 
ties of local offices. 


MeriaM, ApeLe Stuart. The Stepfather in the Family, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1940. 158 pp. 
Processed. (Social Service Monographs.) 

The legal position of the stepfather. Written chiefly 
for case workers, it considers 105 American cases and 3 
leading British precedents. With a list of judicial de 
cisions and the text of several selected decisions. 


“Mobility of Recipients of Public Assistance.”’ Tennessee 
Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 3, No. 11 (No 
vember 1940), p. 4. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF JEWISH SociaL WELFARE. 
Proceedings . . . Including Joint Sessions With the 
National Council for Jewish Education and the National 
Association of Jewish Center Executives, at the Annual 
Sessions, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 21-26, 1940. In Jewish 
Social Service Quarterly, New York, Vol. 17, No. 1 
(September 1940), pp. 1-207 (entire issue). 


Among the subjects discussed were family welfare (4 
papers), child care (5), vocational services (2), and care 
of the aged (1 paper). 


New York City. DEPARTMENT OF INVESTIGATION. 
Administration of Relief in New York City; Report ... 
New York, 1940. 345 pp. 


The report aims ‘“‘to present to the public a clear state- 
ment of the problems and methods involved in the ad- 
ministration of public relief in New York City.” 


“Partners in Public Welfare Administration.’ Public 
Welfare in Indiana, Indianapolis, Vol. 50, No. 12 
(December 1940), pp. 3-4. 


Federal, State, and local government cooperation in 
public assistance, with special reference to Indiana. 
Illustrated. 


Pierson, Harry E. “Relief in California.” Taz Digest, 
Los Angeles, Vol. 19, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 18-25. 
Costs and trends in the various public welfare cate- 

gories, with comparative data from other States. 


Reep, Evtery F. ‘Welfare Expenditures and Relief 
Rolls Compared With Community Need,”’ Social Forces, 
Baltimore, Vol. 19, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 219-227. 


Smitu, ANNA Kater. “Child-Welfare Legislation in 
Brazil.”” The Child, Washington, Vol. 5, Nos. 5 and 
6 (November—December 1949), pp. 118-121. 
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“Social Problems and National Defense.” The Compass, 
New York, Vol. 22, No. 3 (December 1940), pp. 3-4 ff. 
Suggestions derived from the platform of the American 

Association of Social Workers. 


SprinceR, GERTRUDE. “Hazards Ahead for Public 
Welfare.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 77, 
No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 6-8. 

A survey of issues discussed at the Round Table Con- 
ference of the American Public Welfare Association, held 

in Washington, D. C., December 1940. 


SprINGER, GERTRUDE. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: 
‘The Line Forms on the Right.’”’ Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 77, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 13-14. 
Duplication of community welfare services by many 

specialized agencies. 

SrRODE, JOSEPHINE. 
In collaboration with Pauline R. Strode. 
London: Harper, 1940. 219 pp. 

An introductory text for the training of social workers, 
with chapters on unemployment, child welfare, public 
assistance, and other “areas of service’ under the Social 
Security Act. 


“Symposium on: ‘Social Breakdown: A Plan for Measure- 
ment and Control.’”’ The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, 
No. 9 (January 1941), pp. 283-300. 


“Why Assistance Grants Vary: Among Cases; Among 
Counties.”” Indiana Public Wetfare, Indianapolis, Vol. 
50, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 8-9. 


YounGGREN, Heten. ‘“‘Unmet Needs in the Foster Care 
Field.” Welfare Bulletin (Illinois State Department of 
Public Welfare), Springfield, Vol. 32, No. 1 (January 
1941), pp. 14-16. 


Problems of child placement in Illinois. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Acnew, G. Harvey. “Hospital Care Insurance Plans.” 
Public Affairs (Dalhousie University), Halifax, N. S., 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 76-79. 

The present character of plans in the United States and 

Canada, with an evaluation of trends and of possible future 

developments. 


Introduction to Social Case Work. 
New York, 


Baxer, Epirn M. “Health and Dependency.” Social 
Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 12 (December 
1940), pp. 710-722. 

Changing concepts of the objectives of public health 
work and some “findings of the past decade relating to 
health and dependency.” On facts cited, the author calls 
for an extension of health and medical services. 


Beatty, Racuev E., and Brest, Katuarine A. “Medi- 
eal Social Work in Allegheny County.” The Federator, 
Pittsburgh, Vol. 16, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 8-10. 


Britten, Rotto H. ‘The National Health Survey; Re- 
ceipt of Medical Services in Different Urban Population 
Groups.”’ Public Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 55, 
No. 48 (Nov. 29, 1940), pp. 2199-2224. 


Bulletin, February 1941 


Presents data, by economic status, on attendance or 
nonattendence by a doctor, hospitalization, nursing, and 
other medical services. 


“Employability of the Handicapped.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 5 (November 1940), 
pp. 1123-1127. 


FriepBerG, Emanvuet B. “Medical Problems in the Care 
of the Aged.” Jewish Social Service Quarterly, New 
York, Vol. 17, No. 2 (December 1940), pp. 229-235. 


Garripo Moraes, E. “Medical Care to the Under- 
privileged in Puerto Rico.”’ Puerto Rico Health Bulletin, 
San Juan, Vol. 4, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 326-335. 
This issue of the Puerto Rico Health Bulletin appeared 

on the occasion of the meeting of the Inter-American In- 

stitution for Hospital Administrators, San Juan, December 

1940. It contains a number of articles on health services 

and hospital administration in Puerto Rico and elsewhere. 


“The National Youth Administration Contributes to the 
National Health.’’ Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 115, No. 25 (Dec. 21, 1940), 
pp. 2185-2186. 

An account of the recently inaugurated Nation-wide 
health program of the NYA. 


PLtumLey, Marcaret Lovett. Medical Social Work in 
Taz-Supported Health and Welfare Services; A Report of 
the American Association of Medical Social Workers and 
the American Public Welfare Association. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, November 1940. 
101 pp. 

The result of the study made in 1939, among 14 public 
agencies, to obtain a picture of the activities of medical 
social workers, including their education, selection, salaries, 
and community relationships. Includes a description of 
medical social work in each of the agencies studied. 


Savace, Paut. “Public Health and Public Welfare.” 
Tennessee Public Welfare Record, Nashville, Vol. 3, 
No. 11 (November 1930), pp. 5—6 ff. 

An address by the Tennessee Commissioner of Public 

Welfare which states the medical-care problem and recom- 

mends “immediate planning”’ for its solution. 


Setters, A. Harpisty. “Highlights on Hospitalization 
in Ontario.’’ Canadian Public Health Journal, Toronto, 
Vol. 31, No. 12 (December 1940), pp. 595-606. 
Hospital facilities, volume of care, hospital costs and 

income, and related information. 


Wunsky, Cuartes F. “What Is Hospital Indigency?” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 15, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 
13-16. 

A discussion of the question of who is entitled to free 
hospital care. 


Wituramson, Marian. “Care of Crippled Children in 
Kentucky.” Public Health Nursing, New York, Vol. 
33, No. 1 (January 1941), pp. 44-46. 

The coordinated functions performed by the Kentucky 

Crippled Children Commission and the Kentucky Society 

for Crippled Children, a private organization. 
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